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FOREWORD 



This document is the project termination report for the Dayton 
City School District Desegregation Project, Grant No. OEG-O-9- 
005015-4638(036), Project No E-5015. The project has been 
under the supervision of The Office of Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity from July 1, 1969 to December 31, 1970. The document 
indicates the activities, projects, and services supplied to 
the staff and students of the Dayton Public School District. 

The 01fi.ee of Equal Educational Opportunity has experienced 
successes. Conversely, there have been areas in which efforts 
have been proven futile. The inability to present and have 
accepted a plan for the desegregation of students reflects one 
a re a of 1 i s appo i n t me n t . 

In spite of successes, such as the voluntary transfer plan for 
teachers, there is still much to be done. *n-scrvice training 
must be provided for those teachers who will be transferred 
voluntarily in September to racially different schools. Receiv- 
ing teachers must also be considered for in-service, ior their 
attitudes of acceptance toward now staff members may be a vital 
factor in the case of transition. 

Different organizational structures must be implemented to 
realize the needs of the schools. The school system still faces 
the major problem of a high degree of racial isolation of stu- 
dents. This problem must bo addressed if Dayton is to provide 
quality integrated education for all pupils. 



Superintendent of Schools Director, Equal Educational 

Opportunity 



o 



The work presented or reported herein was 
a grant, from the U.S. Office of Education 
education# and Welfare. 




performed pursuant to 
Department of Health, 
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I . SUMMARY 



Over the year and a half of the funding of Lhe Equal Educational 
Opnor tuni t ies Project, or the "DayLon City School District Desegregation 
Project”, as the proposal was entitled, a wide variety of activities have 
either been initiated and sponsored by the project, or have been enriched 
by the cooperation of the EEC staff. These activities have made an impact 
on the thinking and feelings of many teachers and administrators in the city. 

As the Superintendent of Schools stateu in the forward to a report to 
the Board of Education: 

Racial integration is both the number one social and number one 
educational problem confronting our country. If schools fully 
overcome the effects of racial isolation, there is considerable 
reason to believe that they can also unravel the related issues 
of humanization, motivation, accountability, financial support, 
and learning problems confronting public education in general. 

. . . Knowledges ble persons cannot ignore the urgency of making 
the American dream relevant and viable in urban schools. 

Such a pjrpose motivated tlrj work of the EEC Project. 



Obj ec t Ives 

Through the use of the objectives slated in the Project Proposal which 
sets forth in detail the procedural goals to be followed for each objec:ive 
and suggested activities for implementation, the following table has been 
drawn showing the relationship in time of the activities of the EEC Project, 
according to the bi 'uid objective served. Often a particular activity related 
to more than one objective; placement was determined if the activity was 
listed for a particular objective in the Project Proposal. Activities which 
were continuous across two nr three of the b-monlh phases are so indicated. 
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TABLE 1 

ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED BY DAYTON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROJECT IN RELATIONSHIP TO BROAD OBJECTIVES AND 
TO PROCEDURAL GOALS OF LEO PROJECT (Continued) 
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TABLE 1 

\CTIVITIES CONDUCTED BY DAYTON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROJECT IN RELATIONSHIP TO BROAD OBJECTIVES AND 
TO PROCEDURAL COALS OF EEO PROJECT (Continued) 
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Survey Report: Dynamics of Bergamo Center, held by EEO 

Educational Opportunities Project in cooperation with 

Dayton Classroom Teachers 
Association, average atten- 
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G ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED BY DAYTON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROJECT IN RELATIONSHIP TO BROAD OBJECTIVES AND 
TO PROCEDURAL GOALS OF EEO PROJECT (Continued) 
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Distribution of EEO Mini-Journal, a publication of the ''’ucation. 



Outcomes 



Dayton is a microcosm of the country la which we live. its citizens 
reflect patterns, values, principles, and life styles of the area from 
which they have come, or their youth in this city. Racial isolation in 
Dayton is comparable to that in many large urban areas and is even more 
heavily concentrated than the situation in others. These two factors, the 
carry-over of life styles and racial isolation, have creac 'd a climate in 
the city in which problens inherent to school desegregat ion/ integral ion 
are magnified . 

The Office of Equal Educational Opportunity has made an effort to 
assess these problems and find means to deal with them. The goals as 
stated in the Project Proposal indicate the areas of concentrated effort 
for the year and a half of federal surveillance. 

The Freedom of Enrollment policy, instituted in this period, has in- 
volved the exchange of 471 young people--421 black students and 50 white 
students — to improve racial balance in 9 high schools am! 31 elementary 
schooLs (See Table 2). 

Varying degrees of success have been the result of the endeavors to 
carry out procedures and innovative techniques to meet the project goals. 
Table 3 on the following pages is a candid appraisal by the project admini 
trators of the extent of success of the procedures outlined in the: Project 
Proposal . 

Various workshops, institutes, and cooperative services with other 
departments have been effective. Services have been provided to teachers 
working within integrated staffs who were experiencing problens arising 
from the assignment of students who are racially different. 

erJc 
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TABLE 2 



STUDENT AND SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT IN FREEDOM OF ENROLLMENT POLICY FCR SCHOOL YEARS 
1969-70 and 1970-71 



Interest In Applying 
and Action Taken by 
Pupil Personnel Dept. 


El ementary 


School s 


High 


Schools 


All 


School s 




White 


Black Total 


White 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


Total 




Applications 


48 


212 


260 


85 


483 


568 


133 


695 


828 




Approvals 


13 


146 


159 


37 


275 


312 


50 


421 


471 




Disapprovals 


35 


66 


101 


48 


208 


256 


83 


2 74 


357 


Reasons for Disapproval 




















1 . 


Racial balance not 
improved 


31 


13 


44 


27 


60 


81 


58 


73 


132 


2. 


Lack of classroom 
space 


4 


44 


48 


12 


120 


13? 


16 


164 


180 




Lack of trans- 
portation 


0 


8 


8 


0 


15 


15 


0 


23 


23 


4. 


Not in good stand- 
ing 


0 


1 


1 


0 


11 


1 1 


0 


12 


12 


5. 


Course attainable 
at home school 


0 


0 


0 


9 


2 


1 1 


9 


2 


11 







Number of Approvals 


by School 






High Schools 




Elementary Schools 




Elementary 




Belmont 


28 


Jane Addams 


1 


Jefferson El. 


2 


Dunbar 


3 


Bel 1 e Haven 


3 


Lewton 


1 


Fairview 


91 


Brown 


5 


Longf elJow 


10 


Kiser 


18 


Cleveland 


4 


McHary 


4 


Headowdale 


46 


Cornell Heights 


2 


Mendowdale 


5 


Roth 


2 


Edison 


3 


Miami Chapel 


1 


St ivers 


47 


Emerson 


1 


Ruskin 


2 


Colonel White 


43 


Fairport 


7 


Sh loh 


1 


Wilbur Wright 


_J4 


Fairview 


29 


Shoup Mill 


1 


TOTAL 


312 


Fort McKinley 


1 


Va teric 


22 






Gardendale 


8 


Van Cl eve 


9 






Gettysburg 


11 


Wa shington 


4 






Grant 


2 


Webster 


3 






Greene 


1 


We 3t wood 


2 






Viickorvda le 


7 


Orville Wright 


6 






Jefferson Primary 


1 


TOTAL 


159 



Adapted from Report o)' Herbert L. Carroll, Associate Director for Student Relations 
Approved by William H Goff, Assistant Superintendent for Pupil Personnel 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

EVALUATION 07 EXTENT OF SUCCESS OF PLANNED PROCEDURES AS LISTED IN PROJECT PROPOSAL 
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Evaluation of success in the affective domain is, at best, difficult 



to achieve. However, if changes in behavior and attitudes of individuals 
are recognized as effective results, then it can be said that the in-service 
training programs have been successful. Teachers a^d administrative per- 
sonnel who have participated in this type of in-service have been extremely 
supportive. Examples of their evaluations can be found in the text of the 
complete document. 

The involvement of the community in the research and planning for pupil 
desegregation has been productive in terms of the interest generated in this 
very difficult problem. It must be recognized, however, that no overall 
plan to desegregate the student enrollment of the Dayton City Schools has 
been developed or adopted by the Boaid of Education. 

Fulfillment of the commitment of the Dayton Board of Education to the 
Title VI Office of Civil Rights regarding staff assignments is one of the 
most gratifying results of the EEO Project. The overwhelming support re- 
ceived frou the teaching staff of the city in terms of voluntary transfer 
makes it possible for the administration to make assignments to fulfill this 
objective. Of 2,490 professional staff members, a total of 1,189 have ex- 
pressed interest in a transfer under this program. 

That there is much more to be done cannot be denied. in-service train- 
ing must te provided for those teachers will be transferred voluntarily 

in September to racially different schools. Receiving teachers must also 
be considered for in-service, for their attitudes of acceptance toward new 
staff members may be a vital factor in the ease of transition. Different 
organizational structures must be implemented to realize the needs of the 
schools. The school system still faces the major problem of a high degree 
of racial isolation of students. This problem must be addressed if Dayton 
is to provide quality integrated education for all pupils 
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II. BACKGROUND 



In Planning for a project under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (Public Law 88-352), the human, social, economic, and political factors 
which characterize the Dayton Schools and community were considered. 

Over the past 20 years, Dayton has had a growth pattern similar to 
many northern cities. The 10-year census figures record the following in- 
creasing population trend, until the past decade: 

TABLE 4 

Year Popula ti on of Dayton Per Cent of Chang e 

1920 152,559 

1930 200,982 31.7% Increase 

1 9 0 210,718 4.8% Increase 

1950 243,862 15.7% Increase 

1960 262,332 7.6% Increase 

1970 (Est.) 244,000 7.0% Decrease 



An Economic Magnet 

However, these figures do not begin to reflect the increase of popu- 
lation in the Dayton Metropolitan Area where villages have reached the 
magnitude of cities and where an entirely new city of Kettering has been 
settled and incorporated. Besides the Wright-Pat terson Air Force Base and 
the Defense Electronics Supply Center in the area, Dayton has nad the econo- 
mic stimulus of four General Motors plants and the home factory of the 
National Cash Register Company, as well as a large number of smaller manufac- 
turing and mercantile industries. 

Providing a magnetic promise of possible work, these facilities have 
caused a substantial in-migration into the Dayton area of persons primarily 
from the South — both blacks and whites. The Negro community was, at first, 
chiefly in a relatively small area of the West Side, a part of the citv 
bounded by the Great Miami F.iver on the east and its tributary, Wolf Creek, 
on the north. Over the years, with succeeding waves of migration, blacks 

1 
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ItMiiiiJ homos throughout 1 ho West Side and, in the past do cade# have moved 
farther west into Jefferson Township and north in all parts of Dayton View 
where schools now have varying degrees of integration. Southern whites 
moved into older residential areas on the East Side and in Riverdale, while 
displaced white Dayton residents often chose suburban homes , and with new 
white residents to the area, founded the communities of Kettering and Huber 
Heights. Despite the tearing down of houses for urban renewal and a super- 
highway that divided the East Side, that area remained rather stable, with 
one elementary school and one high school having some degree of integration 
duo to housing. 

Dayton City Schoo Is 

Trends i ’ the Dayton Public Schools over the last 10 years arc shown 
in the table below. 

TAB IT; 5 

COMPARISON OF MINORITY PUPIL ENROLLMENT WITH TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN DAYTON CITY 
SCHOOLS 



Black Pupils Other Minorities 



Year 


Enrollment 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


1963 


59,061 


14,368 


24 . 3 s * 






1966 


60,191 


(No 


official count 


taken) 




1967 


59,933 


" 


M " 


" 




1968 


58,705 


22,074 


37.6% 


155 


0.3% 


1969 


58,2H7 


22,932 


39.3%, 






1970 


56,009 


22,013 


40.71, 







As Dayton'* official census figures increased from J2.7% black in 1940 
to approximately 197- in 1954 , these percentages would be a rough indication 
of the proportionati? share of black pujels in public school enrollment in tho 
city, although black pujj.il enrollment generally exceeds the total black census 
percentage. The city census of bio -ks in 19C.0 was 21. 6* and in 19/0 was 30.5% 
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In 1930, there were ten black teachers employed by the City of Dayton. 



In 1933, this number was increased by 39, all of whom were assigned to pre- 
dominantly Negro schools. 

Ar neighborhood housing patterns changed, there was an increasing number 
of Negro teachers employed and some Negro principals assigned to schools. 
These assignments were all in schools with predominantly Negro enrollments. 

In 1951, by policy of the Board of Education, a Negro teacher taught 
an integrated group of students. Since that time, Negro teachers have been 
assigned to integrated classrooms, the greatest movement occurring within 
the Last five years. 

The table below indicates the percentages of black teachers being 
employed each year since 1964. 

TABLE 6 

PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES IN DAYTON SCHOOLS 

Sch ool Y ear % o f Teaching Staff % of Administr ators 

1964-65 22. 0* 12.2% 

1967- 68 27.8% 18.7% 

1968- 69 28.8% 24.3% 

1969- 70 29.4% 29.9% 

1970- 71 32.2% 31.5% 



In 1968-69, Dayton ranked first in the state of Ohio in the ratio of the 
percentages of black teachers and administrators to the percentages of black 
students enrolled in the public schools, as Indicated in the "employment 
indexes" in the table on page 4. only Cleveland Schools employed a higher por- 
ccru_agc of black professional staff members, but in Cleveland the pupil percen- 
tage of blacks to total school enrollment was higher than in Dayton, as it was 
also in Cincinnati and Youngstown. 

In all of the 8 major Ohio cities, the school systems had a higher percen- 
tage of black enrollment of pupils than of professional staff employed. Dayton 
ranked fourth among the group in the percentage of pupil enrollment. The employ 
merit indexes show 1 the relationship between the percentages of black staff assign 
ments to the percentage of black pupil enrollment. 
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TABLE 7 

RECORD OF MAJOR OHIO CITIES IN PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES, 1969-69 



D E 

ABC Negro Employment Index 



City % Negro % Negro % Negro Teacher* * Administrations 

City Enrollment Teachers Admin, .scrators (B t A ) (C t A) 



Dayton 


38, 


.3% 


28, 


.8% 


24, 


.3% 


75.2 


56.4 


Cleveland 


55, 


.9% 


37, 


.9% 


23, 


.5% 


67.8 


42.0 


Toledo 


26, 


.7% 


17, 


,0% 


12, 


.7% 


63.7 


47.6 


Cincinnati 


42. 


,91 


22. 


, 9 % 


14, 


.3% 


53.4 


33.3 


Columbus 


26. 


■ 0% 


12. 


,6% 


11, 


.3% 


48.5 


43.5 


Canton 


19. 


,6% 


6. 


,0% 


1. 


.3% 


30.6 


6.6 


Akron 


25. 


,8% 


7. 


,6% 


13. 


.2% 


29.5 


51.2 


Youngstown 


40. 


, 9 % 


7. 


,5% 


12, 


,0% 


18.3 


29.3 



(Adapted from Schoolday , April 21, 1969) 

The employment indexes in the above table can be interpreted to mean that 
not only was it easier for Negro teachers to gain employment in the Dayton 
Schools, but advancement to administrative positions was more readily secured 
than in any other major Ohio city. Dayton Schools were thus in the fore- 
front of providing "models" of similar racial origin to the black school 
population . 

At the same time when more opportunity to teach and to advance in admin- 
istrative positions was possible for Negro professionals in Dayton, the effect 
of cumulative assignments by the school year 19&8-69 was evidently influenced 
by racial considerations, as indicated in the following table. 

TABLE 8 

ASSIGNMENT OF NEGRO PROFESSIONAL STAFF, 1968-69 



Negro 

Pr lncipals 



Negro 

Assistant 

Princ ipals 



Ne^ro 

H.S. 

Teachers 



Negro 

Elementary 

Teachers 



Predominantly 



Blar ' . Schools 


13 (100%) 


11 


(793!) 


180 


(853!) 


454 


(85%) 


Predoir inant ly 
White Schools 


NONE 


3 


(213!) 


22 


(15% > 


80 


(15%) 


TOTAL 


13 


14 




712 




534 






14 

18 



In the school year 1968-69, the majority of Hegro pupils (85%) attended 
3 of Dayton's 11 high schools, where the concentration of black students 
was very high (92% to 100%). Similarly, approximately 85% of black elemen- 
tary students attended 20 of Dayton's 58 elementary schools; in 17 of these, 
black pupils constituted 90% to 100% of the enrollment. This evidence of 
de facto segregation was, of course, directly related to the housing patterns 
which had developed in the Dayton community over the past five decades, as 
these, in turn, were accentuated by the influx of thousands of families into 
the Dayton area due to economic factors. 

The table below shows the relative degree of racial isolation of pupils 
in Dayton schools. White students may be said to be isolated especially in 
schools with less than 10% black enrollment and black students in schools 
with 90% or more black enrollment. 



TABLE 9 

RACIAL ISOLATION OF BLACK STUDENTS IN DAYTON CITY SCHOOLS, 1970-71 



Elementary 


Schools (58) 


High Schools 


(id 


Per Cent of 


Number 


Per Cent of 


Number 


Black Student 


of 


BlacK Student 


of 


Enrollment 


Schools 


Enrollment 


Schools 


0 


6 


0 


0 


1% to 9% 


21 


1% to 9% 


4 


10% to 19% 


7 


10% to 19% 


p 


20% to 29% 


1 


20% to 29% 


1 


30% to 39% 


0 


30% to 39% 


0 


40% to 49% 


0 


40% to 49% 


1 


50% to 59% 


1 


50% to 59% 


0 


60% to 69% 


1 


60% to 69% 


0 


70% to 79% 


2 


70% to 79% 


0 


80% to 89% 


2 


80% to 89% 


0 


90% to 99% 


16 


90% to 99% 


2 


100% 


1 


100% 


1 



From: Sc hool I ntegrati on , 1970 
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III. PREPARING FOR EyUAb EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES PROJECT 



Pl anning for Quality I ntegrated Educa tion 

At the time of the Dayton project application for a grant under Title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 , the Dayton Board of Education was "looking 
toward the future for every possible means of having an integrated adminis- 
tration, faculty, and student body." Short range planning envisioned the 
implementation of these two steps: 

1) The provision for better racially balanced teaching and 
administrative staffs. 

2) The provision for open enrollment for all pupils and the 
encouragement of such moves will be initiated whenever 
possible . 

VJhen the project was undertaken, 722 pupils were being transported from 
two overcrowded schools, one of them a building that had suffered major fire 
damage. During the 1968-69 school year, students--predominantly black--from 
the two public schools were bused into ten (10) predominantly white schools, 
and plans were being made for the following year for additional pupils to be 
taken to an expanded list of 15 predominantly white schools that had space 
available. 

At a conference held on Apr:’ 1 22, 1969, with representatives of tne 
Division of Equal Educational Opportunities, the school system submitted thes 
possibilities for immediate commitments: 

1) Freedom of enrollment with priorities 

2) Balance of administrative staffs 

3) Balance of teaching staffs 

4) August workshops fer teachers newly assigned to racially 
different schools 

5) Suggestions for lorg-range commitments 
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In the project application, these commitments were further refined as 



follows : 



1) F reedo m of enrollment for all students in kindergarten through 
Grade 12, to begin as of September, 1969, with a contmi tmer t 
that students will be encouraged to change schools If the/ will 
not upset the racial balance which now exists for the city, 
i.e., a person cannot rhange schools if he is a Negro desiring 
to attend a school that has a more than mean number of Negroes 
of the city district. :■ 



2) Balance of administrative staff s, with at least one minority 
principal, assistant principal, counselor, or secretary 'Negro 

or Caucasian) in every school by 1971. No reduction Iron present 
level of minority administrators (Caucasian or Negro). 

I 

3) Bal ance of teaching staffs by means of filling vacancies through 
hiring and induced incentive-motivated transferences of teachers 
to obtain balance by 1970. If proper balance is not ob.ained 

by 1970, other methods will be employed to obtain such balance. 



U ) Tli e exp lo rat i o n of all feasi bl e alt ernativ es which m ig i t offer 
all children quality integrated education in the inner and 
outer city areas. 



Because it was felt, that the plan for total integrated education would 
b€- enhanced by a Title IV grant over a period of three years, sue i an ap- 
plication was prepared, dated June 9, 1969, and sent to the Office of Equal 
Educational Opportunity with a request for funding as of June 16, 1969. The 



proposal title was: '’Dayton City School District Desegregation Project." 

The project was approved for funding of $70,000 from June 31, 1969, 
to June 30, 1970, the grant number being OKG-0-9-00501 5-4638 (03f)> project 
number E-5015. State Disadvantaged Pupil Funds in $19,^34 were uj'ed in 69-70. 

In June, 1970, the project was extended 6 months to Deeembe 31, 1 97C, 
without additional federal funding. State Disadvantaged Pupil Fends of 

i 

$20,790 were allocated to the EK0 Project ft t the school year 1910-71. 
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Prj^bieni s Identified in J une 1 969 

From the experience of the Dayton school system in its past efforts 
toward integration, the following problems were recognized and so stated 
in the project proposal: 

1. There is present among a number of administrators anxiety 
toward the intended changes. This feeling is attributable 
in good part to uncertainty regarding local implications of 
the decision upon both the curriculum < nd staff morale. 

Personal concern has also been expressed hv administrators 
regarding their own and theii Leaching staff's ability to 
relate effectively with all children, parents, and community 
forces regardless of background. 

2. There is present among a number of teachers a Lick of under- 
standing of i.he meaning of quality education, of the need for 
integrated schools, and of the implications of the term 
"quality." 

3. The integration of pupils creates curricular problems, such 
as coping with increased achievement spans, which cannot be 
attacked effec cively unless; 

(1) There is present in each school a coherent philosophy 
of teacher functioning,; 

(2) There is a commitment to behavioial goals consistent 
with that philosophy; and 

(3) There is spirit or cooperation characterizing the 
total oi'furt of individual school staffs. 

4. There is present within certain segments af the Day ten community 
a lack of awareness os’ the' values of integrated education. 
Without in aggressive attack u^on this problem, the success of 
internal education efforts, togaiclless of quality, will be 
limit cd . 

5. There is present wifi, in the ( e rumen i t v a lack of understanding 
of values of an effective open enrollment policy. 

h. Soho > 1 la undurus within the iVvion F.heol District arc linked 
to t > < iK irhhorh ;"<J -ohcul concept winch results in the segre- 
gation pat U rn prevalent within the vsU.n 
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7. The movement of the white population of the city to the 
neighboring suburbs is not likely to abate. As veil as 
providing numerous sound attractions for movement from 
the city, the suburban areas presently provide a haven for 
those whe desire to avoid involvement with integration 
efforts. The quality of the city school educaticnal program 
must be cited as one soiree responsible for such movement. 

A continuation of movement will eventually result in total 
concentre. t ion within the center city of a Negro population. 

8. There is no force of a cohesive nature to bind together the 
suburban private, and city public schools With present 
ties, the overall effects of shared workshops, discussions, 
etc., are most likely to be limited. 

9. Over the past ton years, while efforts to desegregate teach- 
ing staffs have been made, their effectiveness his been 
counteracted by forces within certaii. communities to reject 
the presence of any teachers who are of racially different 
background s . 



The foregoing statements represented the perceptions of administrative 
staff members as Luey viewed the situation in the Dayton schools in June 
1969. The problem identification statement opens with a recognition of 
anxiety felt by some administrators regarding the effects r ' integration 
on morale and curriculum. Housing patterns surrounding the neighbor hood 
schools were viewed as the basic concomitant of segregation within the 
schools. The continued expansion of white suburbia suggested a possible 
trena toward M a total concent rat icn within the center city of a Negro popu- 
lation 1 ’, with a separation of pupils in different school systems between 
which few inler-r icial contacts occur. Attitudes within the profession 
and within the comnunity were acknowledged in the statemeit and must he 
dealt with constr jc t i vcLy , if change toward integration is to occur, at 
the same time upholding the values of quality education. All of these 
interpersonal and socio-economic factors were seen as having an impact on 
the problems of building inlegr,.* ion in the schools. 
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O bjectives and Procedura 1 Goals 

A detaLled plan of broad objectives and procedural ro- Is was set up In the 
project proposal with a specific purpose for each objective. These are presented 
in their inter-relationship in the following table. 



TABLE 10 

RELATI ONSHIP OF OBJECTIVES^ TO PROC EDURA L GOALS 



OBJECTIVE 


PROCEDURAL COAL 


PURPOSE 


1. To desegregate 
faculties and adminis- 
trative staffs in 
accord with provisions 
stipulated by the 
Dayton Board of 
Education to Title VI 
repr e sent at ives . 


Recognition, understanding, and 
acceptance by administrators of 
the responsibility for locally 
initiating the steps essential to 
achievement of the stated goal of 
the Davton City School District, 
i.e., t he provision, wherever and 
whenever possible, of the oppor- 
tunity for quality integrated 
education for all children* 


To conduct an in- 
service project with 
principals who will 
eventually function 
in a leadersnip capac- 
ity with individual 
faculties in workshop 
sessions . 

a) Understanding of goals 

b) Offer materials. 

c) Aid of trained teacher 

task force member. 


2. To develop plans 
for the desegregation 
of pupils throughout 
the city school dis- 
trict and for the 
effective implemen- 
tation of the "open 
enrollment" policy 
adopted on May 29, 
1969. 


Recognition, understanding, and 
acceptance of the total Dayton 
community of educational bene- 
fits to be derived from having 
multiple experiences with chil- 
dren and adults oi different 
racial and cultural backgrounds. 

Implementation of an effective 
open enrollment policy. 

Development of a city school 
relationship with suburban and 
ivate schools as an initial 
step toward metropolitan co- 
operation on educational problems. 


To provide personnel 
who will be able to 
create, formulate, and 
implement plans and 
procedures with the 
personnel of the Dayton 
City School District, 
leading to the realiza- 
tion of the stated goals 
and objectives of the 
project . 


3. To prepare staff 
members to work 
effectively within 
an integrated staff. 

o 
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Training of a taaK force to set 
up an organizational mechanism 
to monitor the cointeraction 
of forces toward desegregation 
and resegregation Which have 
been in process over the past 
d c r a d c . 

i 
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To develop a task force 
of up to 60 teachers 
and administrators to be 
trained in a 3 -week in- 
i service program in under- 
standing of self, cultural 
differences, the Negro 
movement, value system and 
attitudes, and role of the 
school . 



PURPOSE 



OBJE CTIVE 

4. To prepare I 

individual staffs 
for the provision 
of effective instruc- 
tion within their 
integrated classes. 



PROCEDURAL COAL 



Recognition, understanding, and 
acceptance on the part of facult ies 
that personnel movement among the 
teaching staffs to remove the 
racial indent if icat ion of schools 
uiroughout the system is essential 
if all children are to have the 
opportunity to associate with 
adults of a variety of racial and ' 
cultural backgrounds. ! 



To assemble an in-service 
project for all teachers, 
to recognize the need 
for teacher transfers, to 
affect integration and 
for all faculties to 
work as a cohesive force 
toward meeting behavi- 
oral gO'.ls in each 
school . 



Development on the part of each 
faculty of a cohesive statement 
of behavioral goals to guide the 
learning activities of children 
attending the school. 



| To further enhance 
j racial balance through 
i acceptance of open 
j enrollment as the 
| policy of the Board of 
| Education* 



i 



Staff, positions to facilitate the achievement of the broad objectives and 



the procedural goals wero tc include the 
Posi tion 

1) Director for Community Schools, 
directly responsible to the 
Assistant Superintendent eor 
Urban Education. 

2) Associate Director for 
Community Schools, directly 
responsible to the Director 
for Community Schools. 



foil owi ng : 

Re sp o nsibil ij: y 

To provide feasible plans for 
complete integration of staff and 
student body. 

In-service training. 

Utilizing tin? task force of 60 members 
to facilitate smooth transition into 
racially balanced teaching staffs, 
administrative staffs, and student 
bodies. 



Staff: Appointees 

Phyllis Greer was appointed director of th a KEO Project for 1969-70, Marshall 
Rosep.sweet being named assistant director; an office secretary was also employed. 
Durirg 1 970-71, Mrs, Greer continued as director. For both years, the F.FO 
Project was undei the jurisdiction of Dr. William Watson, assistant super i rU c ad eat 
in charge of the Urban Education Department. 
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IV. ACTIVITIES OF THE PROJECT 



Each week, each montr, of the Equal Educational Opportunity Project 
offered new challenge to the EEO staff and to the EEO Task Force members 
as they tried co make their activities relevant to the problems of the 
school system that were related to project objectives. 

The listing of activities in Table 1 gives an. overview of the services 
provided and the activities that occurred during the period of 18 months of 
the E£0 Project. In the following section, some of the major representa- 
tive activities of EEO are briefly reviewed, in order to reflect the direc- 
tion and purpose of the project. 

As recommended in th? early weeks of the project, much attention was 
given to in service activities for teachers and administrators. Many of 
these activities were somewhat innovative as far is the members of the 
Paytcn staff were concerned. Both cognitive and affective types of learn- 
ing vc?re stimulated during th'* course of the in-service events, as it was 
earl> recognized that the direction of change is often determined by the 
attitudes and values of those inv Tved. 

Some of the projects described had a direct influence on the students 
themselves such as the Vo ices , Inc, productions and the Black Awareness 
workshop involving teachers of the eighth grade s'udents who attended the 
performances . 

A contribution was nude by the i.EO staff in the personnel problem of 
deter r. i n i ng incentives for voluntary transfer of I cachcrs to racially dif- 
ferent schools. The culm in it ion of this effort occurred in January 1^71, 
after the EEO Project uni r guidance of the Office for Civil Rights had 
officially ei led . 
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W orkshop on Quality Integr a ted Educat ion 



Tliis workshop, held In midsummer 1969, dealt with the problems inherent 
to the initial efforts tovrard the integration of the Dayton school system, 
its purpose was to identify problems which needed and demanded immediate 
attention and to plan a strategy to deal with these problems. 

The participants developed a task force and, during this period, addressed 
themselves to recommendations and set forth a plan to implement them. The 
identification of behavioral goals was considered to be the most important 
task for each school. 

A plan for an administrators 1 workshop to aid administra tors in prepar- 
ing their staffs was also developed. 

The EEO Task Force recommendations included the following: 

Balancing of staff. 

Freedom of errollment for students. 

Special needs of children in integrated classes. 

Sixty teachers from (he professional staff of the Dayton City Schools 
became the catalyst aroun; ; which a larger task force was developed to im- 
plement these recommendati ons. The larger group had a member ■ . > of 120 

teachers, at least one fr;-m each school. 

During the succeeding months, tire EEO Task Force served in crisis 
situations which occurred in various schools when racially different chil- 
dren and youth were involved. Members of the EEO Task Force also served 
on various committees later developed to provide effective instruction with- 
in integrated classes. 

Task Force members comprised one of foir groups surveyed in trie Apr il 
1970 EEO Survey, being ask Hi to indicate Lhe extent to which they became in- 
volved in various roles du 'ing the year and to suggest programs of priority 
lor the EEO Project. 
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Administrators' Workshop (August 19-20, I960) 



The Administrators 1 Workshop was the result of the workshop on Qjality 
Integrated Education held earlier In the summer. As a part of the evaluation 
and sense of direction established, the participants of the workshop on 
Quality Int grated Education outlined procedures to involve both administra- 
tors and teachers during the year. The administrators workshop was first and 
set the tone for later developments. 

Principals, assistant principals, and participants from the Quality 
Integrated Education Workshop met in late August to explore, examine, and 
plar for the implementation of the EEC Task Force recoumendat ions. The 
ider t if icat i an of behavioral goals for each school and mean to achieve these 
goals was decided as the major area of concentration for each individual 
sc hr ol . 

P lax Lning Behavioral Goa ls 

At the opening of the 1969-70 school y?ar, all faculty groups met 
together the first two days of school (Sept. 2-3) to address themselves to 
the problem of stating specific behavioral goals for their school during the 
coming year. 

In a number of schools, some of the stated goals dealt with commitment 
to c esegregat ion and integration. Following are examples of this tvoe of be- 
havi oral goal . 

To get the bused-in students to feel that they are a part of Fort 
McKinley (School) and to improve black-white relationships. 

To lessen the polarization of the races and to promote a genuine 
appreciation and acceptance of each race or class. 

Each teacher should be able to work into the curriculum a way to 
expose students to knovlecgc about Negro contributions to America. 

To identify the various roJcs in society that reflect man's inter- 
dependence. 

To promote racial harmony and cooperation. 
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EEO Advisory Commi t: .:ee 



The EEO Advisory Committee was formed in the fall of 1969, with a member- 
ship of citizens from all parts of the city who felt that desegregation of 
pupils was a positive and necessary step for the school system to take. 

These citizens were brought together in an effort, first, to assess the 
feelings of their communities* with reference this extremely serious social 
problem, then to review plans which had been implemented in other cities of 
the country; and, finall}, to determine from these plans which factors o*‘ 
which programs or ideas might be effectively implemented in Dayton, 

The EEO Advisory cc unit tee worked long and hard at this task, bringing 
from their communities true readings of community ^pinion, which did not 
necessarily represent their own personal feelings, '[he committee engaged in 
a thorough discussion of all proposed courses of act 'on. Committee members 
recognized that many proposals for overcoming racial and cultural isolation 
in the city i^cutd also result in numerous social problems. At the strong 
recommendation of the coinmittee, these ideas- were dropped from further con- 
sideration at present because of possible community reaction* 

It was obvious to tie EEO Advisory Committee that the housing patterns 
of the city of Dayton made cultural and racial nix within the Dayton school 
system extremely difficult to achieve. However* the charge to the committee 
was to consider ways to overcome cultural aid racial barriers in order to 
provide equality of educational opportunity in the multi-ethnic society in 
which ve live. 

Five proposals were considered of special merit by the committee? 

1) Open enrollment . 

2) Magnet schools, with special courses offered in a high school in 
addition tc the ltgular or academic courses. 

3) Specialized soIkkIs built for a particular vocational or academic purpose. 

4) Attrition of f unity appointments to result in better staf\ 1 lance. 

5) Community renter for aftcrnoui and (Veiling involvement of t lie total 
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comm un i ty . 





Vo ices, In c . 



Voices, Inc., n black repertory group from New York City, is a nation- 
ally known company devoted to relating the treasures of Negro culture through 
the media of song, dance, and drama. Arrangements vrere made by the EEO office 
to bring this talented group to Dayton, the first presentation being made on 
October 24 , 1969, to one-half of the eighth year students of the public schools. 

The acceptance by the students was phenomenal. They felt a total involve- 
ment ir the production, at the same time exhibiting a commitment of positive 
se t f-dir ec t ion. These young people, 1,200 strong, moved into and out of the 
NCI* Auditorium In such a manner that complimentary letters were received, as 
v;ell as complimentary phone calls in community support of the project. The 
fine response of the students to the V oices, Inc, production occurred at a 
time of tension in some area schools as a result of an incident which had 
negative* implications. 

In April, the remaining eighth graders saw another production of Voices, J_nc . 
31 ack Awarene s s_ Workshop 

Follow-up from the Voices, Jnc . experience was a Black Awareness Workshop 
for social studies teachers of eighth year students, to allow teachers the 
opportunity to work with the Voices , Ijic . performers, many of whom were also 
teachers. The performers provided the Dayton teachers with units on slavery, 
an exploration of Black awareness through music, and an historical overview of 
the Black experience. Resource materials were distributed with reasons for 
teaching Black Awareness. 

Forty teachers L ook part in the first workshop. Dr, Madeline Stcndt of 

t lie Dept, of Urban rducation of New York University wc s a consultant aiding the 
teachers in preparing t licit* lesson plans for a two-week instructional unit for 
their own schools. Vnc s are formal was used for l he second workshop in the 
spring, following the second production nt Voices. Inc. 
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Needs of Transferring Te acher s 

On January 29, 1970, a sub-commit tet- of Task Force members met with 
the director of the Equal Educational Opportunity Project to discuss ways 
of helping new teachers to adjust to their new assignments, especially 
where they were assigned to schools to establish racial balance. As plans 
are made for the following year, the committee felt that the following sug- 
gestions should be considered: 

1) Establish an informal framework within each building so as to 
give support to the new teacher (support could come from several 
plans, i.e.: an older teacher a. *3 a buddy, a hospitality group 

of teachers, or a Task Force member). The purpose of this frame- 
work would be to offer suggestions, answer questions, give advice, 
and, in any way, make the initial experience a pleasant one. 

2) Request that principals make tlv 2 new teacher's initial assignment 
a pleasant one. 

3) Suggest that the PTA plan ail informal social p^n for new teacher^ 
prior to the opening of school. 

4) PfA might plan "teas 11 at different homes during Avgust, so that 
parents can meet new teachers. 

5) Principals might plan a "get-acquainted" time for newcomers to 
meet other members of the faculty. 

6) Faculty might participate in "role-play" to sensitize them to 
accepting newcomers graciously and without prejudice. Other 
situations in ,r role-play M and simulation exercises should be 
pupil problems that are indigenous to the neighborhood in which 
the school is located (problems determined by a committee prior 
to "role-play" experience. 

The committee was certain that, unless very positive steps were taken 
to support those teachers who had transferred to racially different schorls 
in September 1969, all the wo r k that had ocen done in September 1969, to bal- 
ance staff might be undone by transfer t me in 1970. The committee felt the 
additional need to find out how these teachers were getting along in their 
situations. Suggestions for contacting these teachers to determine their 
operational levels included the following: 
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1) Personal visits l>y: 

Dr. Watson, assistant superintendent, Urban Education 
Department, and/or 

A Task Force member of another school and race, and/or 
A supervising principal. 

2) Group meeting of all persons who have been teaching and 
working in racially different schools. 

3) A formal request' by the Task Force of the Dayton Classroom 
Teachers Association to inform the Task Force of the activi- 
ties they have carried out in support of these teachers. 

4) Questionnaire to all teachers to get their feelings about 
their school situation. 

The committee's suggestions were transmitted to other members of the 
administrative staff for appropriate implementation. 

In carrying out Item 4 above, the coordinator cf educational research 
was asked to draw up s survey form which would serve to bring out feelings 
of different groups toward their teaching situations. This resulted in 
the EEO Survey distributed in April. 
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Staf f Sur ve v I n it ta tod by EEO Pro ject 

In April, 1970, plans for a staff survey were initiated by the director 
and the associate director of the EE 0 Project, with an 11-page survey being 
devised by the Research Division of the Dayton Public Schools. 

Four groups of professional staff members were surveyed: | 

1) Equal Educational Opportunity Task Force Members. j 

i 

2) Volunteer teachers for change to schools of different racial 
composition. 

3) New teachers assigned to schools of different racial corrposit ion. 

4) Randomly selected control teachers. ; 

From a total of 193 survey forms sent out from the office of FEO, 55 
were returned, or 28%. EEO Task Force Members had the highest rate of return: 
31%, while the* control tu ichors' group had the lowest: 24%. | 

One of t lie 11 pages of the survey was addressed ta the EEO Task Force 
Members to assess their degree of involvement ii the 5 functions assigned to 
the task force in the FEO Project Application. Those responding tc the survey 

i 

Indicated that they had tmst often served in the following roles: 

1) Aide to principal in helping him and the staff in the developnent 
of behavioral goals. 

2) Resource person in building in aiding positive interaction among staff. 

3) Resource person in helping to determine needs within school relating 
to pupil interaction. 

An open-ended question on the process of improving staff in:og*atirui 
found "voluntary transfers' 1 to be t lie most frequently recommended mot toil, 
followed by "assignment of new teachers to fill vacancies in racially differ- 
ent schools. 11 Another open-ended question on the "most ba. c ic edi rational net I 
in the Day ten schools" set first the development of reading skills, followed 
by a recognition of the n«. ud f\,j: individualiz'd instruction. 

The EEC Survey results ware tabulated and repotted by the Division of 
Research in a ^0-page booklet, Dynamics of Educational Opport unit let in 



June, 1970. 
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In t r od action to Bi-Cultural Educat ion 

From June 22 to June 24, 1970, in cooperation with the University of 
Dayton, a Bl-Cultural Workshop was held for 21 teachers, with 3 graduate 
credit hours offered. The course content was as follows; 

1) Black Culture . 

Historical backgrounds 

Literature 

Art and Music. 

Folklore 

Social and economic structures of black Americans 
Problems and Viewpoints 

2 ) Indus t rial Cultu re : 

The process of transition from inherited agrarian culture to 
industrial culture. 

The gap between cultures and between generations. 

Comparison of the mental processes utilized by an industrial 
culture versus the agrarian culture. 

3 ) Methodo log y_ : 

Methods employed in teaching children about their cultural 
background . 

Ways of developing acceptance and appreciation for the values 
of black culture. 

4 ) Gro up Pr oce s s : 

Use of group dynamics to reinforce and internalize acceptance 
of each other. 

Increasing sensitivity in pup il-teacher interaction. 

Interaction analysis. 

Micro teaching. 

Open-ended questions were asked the conference participants in evalua- 
tion of the workshop. Representative comments appear on the following pages. 
With few exceptions, the responses were favorable to the content and format 
of the workshop and indicated a motivation to implement file use of cognitive 
Material with their classes, as vel 1 as a feeling of henofittlng from the 
i v o v >: p e r i euc ts of t ho wo r V sho p . 
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Quest ic n ; Ha s t j ic works hop e xperience h elped j n_ your p resent situation ? 

Respons es : Yes. T am involved with KMR students. They have strong feelings 
because their peers have them. I have made an effort periodically 
to prepare them for the future. 

I am not yet certain that the workshop has helped me specifically 
at my job this year. I do feel that I have gained insights that 
T did not have before the workshop this summer. I think I have 
understandings about the feelings of those of another race that 
1 did not have before. 

The workshop helped me to know that people (teachers and adminis- 
trators) do not fully understand many of the problems created 
when children from one area of town with different educational 
and social backgrounds are placed in other schools (problems for 
the children as well as the schools). 

Yes, it lias helped me to understand better the problems facing 
some of my students* I have been able to communicate more while 
talking with them after knowing their home situations. 

Yes. The workshop gave me a greater awareness of and insight into 
Black attitudes. I believe that this helps me in understanding, 
working with, and benefitting the Black students in my classes, 
especially in times of difficulty and stress. 

Yes, it made me become aware of the feeling some of the new teach- 
ers in my building might be experiencing. I feel more ready to 
help them in making adjustments and feeling comfortable in the 
school situation. 

lt r s difficult to say. I think I am more secure in myself as I 
work with other members of the faculty. We set a gcal of "Honest 
Dialogue" anti L am sure that experience helped me to talk openly 
and not be afraid to voice my convictions. 



Question : Do_vou feej that it will he of benefit to you? 

Response s : Yes, because these are changing times and the workshop has made 
me awa re of this fact. 

Of course 1 feel that it will be of benefit to me. 

The more you listen and talk the more you learn. 

Yes, 1 do. In this changing society, 1 think every bit of 
knowledge that we gain can be a great asset to our teaching. 

Yes. 1 I cel cert. i in that ii will continue to benefit me as it 
a 1 1 cudy has , 

Ye:., it uill he of benefit \>v no. 




Yes. 
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Candid appraisal of Lhc following question caused the workshop parti- 
cipants to recommend that others of the professional staff have similar 
experiences. The needs for appropriate materials to be made available to 
teachers and for small group discussions were also recognized by some 
participants. 



Q uestio n : Wha t suggest ions d o you ha ve for EEQ as we s eek to impJement the 

ph ilosop hies of the worksh op group? 

Responses : Short term teacher exchange program might help destroy many fears 
that are magnified by many of us. Bring other teachers in on a 
workshop similar to the experience we had this summer. 

It seems clear to me what the intent is of your group. I feel 
certain that it is nol clear to all teachers and groups. Believe 
me, I don't know what the answer is, but I feel that you (we) 
must communicate with the staffs your intentions to avoid in- 
security and unrest that might develop from incorrect reports. 

To impress upon the administration the need for proper facilities 
and equipment (books, individualized materials, tapes, visual aids, 
lunchroom assistance, etc.), if these children are to benefit 
from their schooling. The change also makes a burden for the 
teacher when she tiues not h\ ve ail of the materials needed. 

To have more srr.:nl gtoup discussions on ways and means of bringing 
about changes in the teacher-parent -pupil relationships, each 
plays Vi is own major role in the development of the student. Also, 
to , ?rk on objectives, criticisms and values as they relate to the 
individual student. 

I think all members should participate in any public' or staff 
functions dealing with this problem to the best of their ability 
and availability. i -.Ink the theories and philosophies developed 
at the workshop « >..i L . dg made a matter of public knowledge as 

much as possible by means of public media and Hoard of Education 
publ i ea l i ' >ns . 

Start groups in each building to discuss some of the same experi- 
ences, but on a voluntary basis. The- workshop -liquid give prefer- 
ence to teachers from all black, all white, situations, as well 
as the teacher in the minority. The workshop can be of value to 
each one. 

Provide some way that teachers ran exchange ideas. We need to 
talk with other teachers, across town, in neighboring schools, and 
even in our own building,, 

I’equiie piincipiis and as;, i slant priicipals attend sene puts 
e. f the workshop, plus the H-»aid runb<.i > should be i nv i r * d . 





The final question elicited varied responses, with a concern expressed 



for reaching all children and youth in the educative 
noted the mutuality and group cohesiveness developed 



process. One response 
during the workshop. 



(|ues t ion: Do_ y o n have current need s or c_o ncer r,3 Jfor whic h we c an offer 
j uppor t or assistanc e? 

Responses : I am concerned with the student who, in ignorance, causes ™ U ch 
frustration to the educator, who in turn passes this on to 
students who, under other circumstances, could make education 
a worthwhile experience. 

This was the second summer that I had attended a workshop 
offered by your office. I still feel that there is a certain 
lack of direction as to what we are to dc specifically with 
what we have gained. It seems to me that we should be working 
together with other similar groups striving for the same end. 



We have children in some of our classes who should be in special 
education classes, but we have no such class at our building. 

As a result, those children get little or nothing from their 
classes, and because they arc unable to do any of 
have become bored and are disruptive to classes, 
there is no place for them in other schools where 
special ed . class. 



the work, they 
We are told 
they have a 



Not at present . 



1 think the group should have meetings to nourish the cohesive- 
ness, the' mutual respect, and the interest in one another that 
we felt and enjoyed during the workshop. I would be happy to 
offer my home foe such an occasion. 
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Culture i l-Racial Differences Workshop 



As a part of the Professional Staff Development program for Dayton City 
School* in 1970-71, a Cultural-Racial Differences Workshop was offered on 
the weekends of October 17, 24, 31 and November 7 and 14 at Bergamo Center. 
The Office of EEO sponsored the V’orkshop in cooperation with the Dayton 
Classroom Teachers Association to provide an in-depth study of cultural and 
racial differences and their effects in the classroom. Various techniques 
and procedures were used to facilitate greater cultural and racial under- 
standing . 

Miss Lillian Anthony of the Afro-American Studies Department, University 
of Minnesota, and Mr. Frederick Boeder of the Sociology Department, Lake 
Forest College, served as consultants for this workshop. Approximately 20 
participants attended each session, with about 60 at the final session on 
November 14, each receiving a stipend. 

Teachers' general evaluation for each experience was excellent. Parti- 
cipants felt a strong desire to involve every teacher and administrator in 
a similar experience of awareness. Following are excerpts from typical 

evaluation statements received from teachers and administrators: 

I 

,r This workshop was a warm, wonderful, interesting, reenforcing kind of 
experience. The moderators were bright, sincere, delightful people who 
did an excellent job. I hope that we can all come together again soon 
to continue to stimulate and support one another in our efforts. 

"I have been thinking how marvelous it would be if more teachers would 
avail themselves of these workshops. Perhaps sometime it would be possi 
ble for every teacher to participate. The Bergamo accommodat ions were 
very good . M 

II 

n The overwhelming satisfying feeling I now have as a result of my partiei 
pation in the workshop is most gratifying and has permitted me to deal 
with myself and others with greater confidence. 

“I wish to commend yru for your selection of the consultants for the work 
shop. I have never experienced such competence, such sincerity, such 
precise insight, such -bility to sift through the dynamics and got 
the facts .as they display .i in our group encounter. . 
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m As a member of Wort shop Group IV, I had a meaningful experience of both 
confrontation — facing up to what we as individuals were doing as members 
of the group, and support — receiving help from each other as we worked 
through our problems. 

"We began to develop an awareness of the effect and importance of our 
contribution as individuals to the group process. We began to see how 
what we do can either facilitate or block progress. We became even 
more aware of the importance of listening and were helped to face up 
to what poor listeners we tend to be. We were helped to recognize how 
society bombards us with misinformation and misconceptions about all 
groups, the majority as well as tVie minority, which leads to a process 
of dehumanization for all. We heard how others feel. We worked through 
misunderstandings and, as we shared collages, realized the basic needs 
and aspirations of us all. We felt a unity, a oneness, a warmth. 

"I sincerely wish that every faculty in the city could experience a time 
away from school , a time to be together for the long haul of a retreat 
experience, to be enabled to develop more effective working relation- 
ships. The need is now with present faculties, but a shake up in staff 
necessitates such an experience. Attitudes need some careful examination. 
At the heart of the success or failure of our schools and community is 
the basic problem of human relationships — most especially teacher atti- 
tudes toward students, parents, and fellow teachers. Such a project 
may be costly, but I si jeerely believe it would be money and time well 
spent. . . . Somehow, teachers need to be helped to face up to the 
importance of taking some honest looks at themselves and their attitudes, 
if they are to be effective teachers and models. 

"Although I have not determined the why, 1 did not find the last session 
with the total group as satisfying or productive as the small group 
cncount er . " 



"The workshop helped we realize that we have to understand ourselves 
before we can understand the other fellow. It made me conscious of 
the fact that we often dehumanize another and that we must stop. 1 
came away from t ho fitst session with a sense of calmness and peace. 

The loaders were grc*a l--cspec in] 1 y Lillian. . . 

"Suggestion; A workshop at each school prior to the fall opening for one 
or two weeks. The (Quality of the leader is very important, can make 
it a worthwhile experience or a waste of time." 

Kmerging problems on the school scene indicate increasing need for edu- 
cators who are competent {i.e., sensitive, productive, and decisive), 
educators who demonstrate their belief in the rent worth of each child, who 
respect the values and customs of these backgrounds. Hopefully, by providing 
continued inserviie and workshops, teachers ran he sustained in maintaining 
\ tie;. i s i undords • 
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S 1 3 f f Morale Mini-Course 



On May 26, 1970, a mini-course on racial harmony as related to staff 
morale ves conducted by the Equal Educational Opportunity director and the 
In service Department of the Dayton City Schools. 

The film, Black-White: Dp-Tight , was shown and discussed for its 

social implications. Other concerns which had been identified by a pre- 
meeting survey were also considered: 

1) The unwillingness on the. part of some faculty members to accept 
integration ant ? work toward making the transition smoother 
and more effective. 

2) How to tell when people are really honest concerning race. 

3) Working with and understanding the individual. 

4) What can be done about the teacher, either black or white, who 
believes in separatism? 

5) Teachers 1 lounges and work areas are established in the building 
to assist teachers in working together. Sometimes minority 
groups tend to sepaiate themselves from others and this doesn't 
lead to total integration. 

6) Role of /vdministra t ion and staff to welcome and assist new 
minority staff members. 

7) How do you go about changirg the attitudes of older people? 

The evaluation of the experience by the 35 participants was positive. 
The consensus of the group was that there was a need for a broadened similar 
experience for many staff members. 

This film is recommended for use with faculty and community groups and 
f or grade levels, junior and senior high school and college. A study guide 
of the film is available which gives i synopsis of the film, general guide- 
lines for its ust, suggested questions lor discussion, and resource material 
of books, pamphlets, and filmstrips suggested for a unit on prejudice. 
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Spue i ill Tusk Force on Stuff Desegregation 



On October ^ 1 1 a , 1970, n Task lorci' on Stuff Dcseg relation was or gem i zed 
cnoperat Ivol y by t lie* Payton Classroom Teachers Association and administration 
of the Payton Public Schools to advise on procedures to achieve desegregation 
of faculties and administrative staff in accord with provisions stipulated 
by the Payton Board of Education to Title VI representatives of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The original objectives of the Task Force were‘. 

1. To promote voluntary transfer of teachers and administrators 
through : 

Individual counseling 

Exchanges 

Development of incentives 

2. To establish parameters for bringing :h school to compliance 

3. To advise on pr< * odures for: 

Assignment of new teachers 

Transfers with seniority as a factor 

4. To consider fuliuo means of assuring equally qualified staffs 
in each buildings such as a rotation plan 

Several meetings were held in an effort to crystal i/.a the exact respon- 
sibilities which the group seoned ailing to assume. It was finally deter- 
mined that the Task Force would expend all energies in an effort to encourage 
voluntary transfer by faculths and administrative a a f i : o establish racial 
balance. It was also determined that should involuntary transfer be necessary 
the Task Force would then address itself to this problem. 

A list of inducements was developed. Inducement forms were sent to all 
teachers in the system. In a subsequent development, the Board of Education 
accepted the concept of reorganizing a number of schools for next fall. 

School re-organization then became a prime factor for consideration i n volun- 
tary transfer. In the survey, 1J89 teachers (47. SZ) agreed to, or indicat. ! 
interest in, transfer. Ihe following table and letter to the Task For e from 
the assistant superintendent in charge of Teacher Personnel indicate detailed 
results oF { lie inducement * unis sent to teaching staff. 



TilE DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A dminiit* a f row Building 
Telephone 461-3850 

34 8 West First St. Dayton, Ohio 45402 



THOMAS I). GRAHAM 
Assistant Superintendent 
Personnel 



February 8 r 1971 



MEMBERS OF THL TASK fORCF : 

The Personnel Department has reviewed oacn Voluntary Transfer Application f >rm 
which was returned. The attacheo summary is ease 3 upon i he first choices of the 
affirmative returns. 

The procedure u^:.d in orejnizinq the returned Voluntary Transfer Application 
forms was to separate the affirmative replies from the negative res poises on an 
individual school basis. Proceeding on a "doubte entry" system, each individual 
was recorded for his school as willing to transfer out on the upper portion of 
that form. His present assignment was n ;tea by grade and/or by teaching field. 
His race was noted and his first choice v^as recorded. In addition, a series of 
10 footnotes were created fo: use In later reference. 

Each individual was also entered either on the bottom portion of another school 
list of his first choice, or on a separate list, indicating his interest in a 
reorganized K-5 element ary school, a magnet school or a middle school, along 
with any individual conditions which he set forth in the application. 

>Vhen these entries wore concluded, the data was quantified on the form attached. 
The totals are reported on the attachment. 

The "Volunteers" columns ref lest the number of volunteers tor transfer, *or 
whatever reason, and with *r-atover conditions, by race and sex. These columns 
include regular and traveling teachers, reading facilitators, learning center 
teachers, counselors, administrative trainees, and certain special assistance- 
program personnel who are certificated. The fifth of these columns indicates 
rhe number of persons v;ho are on sol it schedules between two or more buildings 
who responded positively. This last group, however, is cilso counted within the 
four previous columns us appropriate. 

The "Condi irons Stated" columns give a jveture of the portion of favorable 
respondents who dij or did not attach conditions to their transfers. Of ttv» 

4K elementary ioachors r*,n r. .jttuched no particular conditions to their movement, 
"Hone" column, run / were po* sons who ore c .w teaching in school where their 
presence enhances the n ial baluno of that stuft, The- same is true of the 
142 secondary touchers so responding. ,r ‘« -no" are also tho.e who indicated a 
particular school or schools and/or u ide H-vol or subject or«-u preference. 
Inasmuch as those shoe vs represent a r,orm t ,i rs^pensr*, they were treated us mt 
being unusu.il or too narrow v.ilh v;hi«h 1' work. 
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Those who would trans f or r Trough a r oorcjani zat i on of schools in' luoed those 
expressing choir.es for K-h o i omentary schools, magnet schools a' u/or middle 
schools. 1 he third column, "Other", was reserved for those who at -ached unique 
conditions to a trans'er, e.g., change to an administrative or counseling 
position, transfer to a situatton having certain kinds of materials or equip- 
ment, to a classroom with opaque blinds, being able to take accumulated 
materials with such a move, and the like. 

Columns headed "flatus of School" reveal tea*: 

I) 19 e ler^nta’-y schools had suMiclent volunteers out to provide erough 
openings to bcj-anco staffs without reorg-jn i za t i on as an inducement. 
Howovei , 7\ second or thl^d choices of incoming teacners would need to 
be utilized to refiM 9 of those staffs. 

/ ) l >? other elemomary scnocls had sufficient volunteers cu ~ to provide 
enough openings to balance shafts with reorganization us an inducement. 
However, 192 souon J mr third choices of incoming teachers would need 
to be o t i lived to r o< ill 2d of those staffs. 

I) r > e lemon t ary vhools would need additional transfers ou f to provide 
spaces for the necessary i naming I; I ack teachers. I ikewise, 2. elemen- 
tary schools would need to provide places *or incoming h i t e teachers. 

A) No secondary schools had sut f i •' i on t volunteers out to p r ovlde enough 
openings to balance staffs without reorganization as an i ndueem«?nt . 

h secondary schools had sufficient volunteers out 1 o pr wide enough 

openings to balun e staffs with ^eorgani zai i on os an inducement. 

However, 5/. 9 second or t..i rd chores of incoming teachers would need 

to bo uf i I i zed to refil I those staffs. 

M b secondary schools, apparently reqj : re involuntary tranters out of 
white *oacher;, jr j ♦wo of bla-'k teachers, in order to provide stuff 
positions for incoming teachers. 
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In determining whether sufficient vol un tours wore available t'£- transfer out, 
and fn Identifying the numbers of transfers in in each schc, j'if.g fuat i on, only 
full-time, non-t rave I i ny teaching staff and learning center ■ !■ ( chers were 
consi dered. 

Recalling the initial statement in this reporr, the guaniifiod data is based 
upon first choices only. Recognising this, many schools had, numerically speaking, 
sufficient volunteers for trans ter in of the proper race, but the matchup with 
positions held by those transferring out was riot i ironed ia to ty possible. 

Additional tabulations based on second and third choices fit this point might be 
non-producl i ve for two reasons: 

1) It cannot be known which second and third choices may be depended upon 
uni i I the first and second choices are 1 mp I omen feu . 

2) A substantial proportion, 49$, of the volunteer transfer offers are 
contingent upon reorganisation. 

This brief overv i ew o f the da I a anal y zed may n i ve r r so to many add i t i o n a I 
questions and these are welcomed. further analysis will be undertaken in 
order to promote the most desirable transfers which can bo planned. Your 
common Is are solicited. 



S 1 noere ty , 



<L * ’’j 



■in 



Thomas D. C rah am 

Ass i ' tan f '"ipar i n tendon t 

Per son nr* I 
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Besides being circulated to every professior.il member of the instruc- 



tional staff, the Inducements were also printed in the January 11, 1971, 
issue of SCH OOL DA Y, the official staff publication of the Dayton City 
Schools. The inducements covered such items as the following: 

1) Statement of preferences regarding new school location, grade 
level, and subject (within certificate limitations). 

2) Released time for visits to another school before expressing 
commitment . 

3) In-service training sessions. 

4) Summer training sessions. 

5) Two or more professionals may transfer is a team. 

6) Additional helps as classroom aides, curt iculum development 
assistance, supplementary instructional materials, and 
assistance in working with disruptive students. . . . 

7) Priority in assignment to tutorial program during the hour 
following the school day. 

S) No decrease in number and quality of equipment and supplies. 

9) First priority of choice of available teaching positions in the 
systen (after a full school year in new assignment) 

10) Implementation of additional, educationally defensible terms 
particularly suited to needs of transferees. 



because of the request of the teachers' association, another induce- 
ment was dropped from the list: the notation of voluntary transfer request 
being placed in each applicant's personnel folder to be "considered if and 
when the transferee applies for any position of broadened professional 
responsibi 1 i ty . " 

The Task Force on Staf r Desegrogu t inn was composed of if) teachers and 
10 administ raters who collected and analyzed inforn.it ion from background 
documents, resource persons, and visits to other school districts. In forma 
tinn was made available by the KKO Office to the Task Force in tin ce ballot 
Bac kgroun d Documents, Volumes 3, 2, and 
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Spec la 1_ Report to the Board of E duc at ion on School Integratio n 



Phyllis Greer, Director of the EEO Project, was a member of a committee 
of 18 members who prepared an 88-page booklet, School Integrati on, for the 
Dayton Board of Education Study Conference on School Integration held in 
December, 1970. 

In the first section of the booklet, a review of board coirmitmen ts and 
resolutions related to the subject of school integration was given, including: 

1) Resolution: Quality Integrated Education, August: 1967. 

2) Resolution: Freedom of Enrollment, May 29, 1969. 

3) Proposal for a Grant Program on Problems of School Desegregation (later 
termed the Equal Education Opportunity Project), June 9, 1969. 

4) Statement of Intent for Staff Desegregation, August 1969. Amended in 
December 1969, at request of Office of Civil Rights, to include date 
of September 1971, for goal achievement. 

5) Agreement with Model Cities Planning Council. 

6) Resolution to National School Boards Association urging federal 
incentives to overcome problems of inequality and the disproportion- 
ate distribution of human and fiscal resources, November 12, 1970. 

The situation of the Dalton schools being under compliance review with 
the Office of Civil Rights (HEW) had stated, along with recommendations of 
the superintendent and his executive committee. 

One section gave a synopsis of desegregation of the teaching staff, 
followed by a summary of the activities of the Task Force on Staff Desegrega- 
tion, which was initially composed of 10 administrators and 10 teachers. 

Another part presented in detail was plans from a number of cities fot 
pupil desegregation: Chariot te-Meckl enburg , N.C.; Seattle, Wash.; White Plains, 

N.Y.; Berkeley, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; and Harrisburg, Penn. This 
was followed by a description of the efforts currently being made in Payton 
toward integration of both pupils and staff. The booklet ended with a long 
section entitled "Parameters and the Future", written by Charles Clatt of 
Ohio State University, who lias served as a consultant to the Dnytoi. Schools. 
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Black and White Enc ounter Sessions 

"Black and White fcaieounter" sessions, as developed and conducted by 

Charles King of Wittenberg University, are designed to explore the ideas 

/ 

of racism and interpersonal relationships. 

On .Inly 1-2, 1970, Mr. King offered a sample Encounter to members of 
the central office staff of the Dayton Public Schools. The superintendent 
and 14 others who /were involved in this session gave whole-hearted approval 
and support for the Encounter, indicating that this experience had provided 
new insights and new senses of direction in achieving the task ahead--that 
of desegregating both faculties and administrative staff, of providing insight 
into the problem of racism, of structuring « social circumstance which would 
allow people of different racial and ethnic backgrounds to work together for 
the common cause of educating children. 

Because this Encounter was so effectively received by all participants, 
it was decided to make an effort to provide this opportunity for all members 
of the central office staff, for principals, and for assistant pzincipals. 

The first two included both teachers and administrators, approximately 20 each 
for a two-dav overnight weekend at Bergamo Center. The following schedule 
shows plans Lor more than 300 staff members, mostly administrative personnel 
to be involved in subsequent sessions. 



_ Date 


Time No . 


of Persons 


?o si t i on s 


PJ ace 


July 1-2 


2-day 


15 


Central office staff 


Bergamo Center 


Feb. 5-6 


Weekend 


20 


Teachers and 


n l r 


Feb . 12-13 


H 


20 


Administrators 


II IT 


Feb. 17 


Wednesday 


25 


Administrators 


United Theological 


Feb. 20 


Saturday 


25 


Tl 


Seminary 


Feb. 24 


Wednesday 


25 


1 1 


m 


Feb. 27 


Saturday 


25 


II 


■ i 


March 3 


Wednesday 


25 


IT 


M 


March 6 


S a turd a y 


25 


II 


1 1 


March 10 


Wednesday 


25 


l| 


i r 


March 1 3 


Sa t u r day 


2 5 


1 1 


11 


Much 17 


Wednesday 


>5 


■' 


n 


March < 


Wednesda v 


2 5 


" 


n 


March 11 


Saturday 


25 




m 
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PUBLICATIONS 



B ulletins and Othe r M ate ri als P r oduced in Connection wi th 
the EE C P ro 1 ec t 



Department of Manning and Development: Project Proposal, 

Day t on C i ty S c hoot _D_j_s trie t Des eg r eg a tio n Project . Dayton, 

Ohio 4 54 02 : Dayton City Schools. 1969. 



Division of Research: Dynajnks of Educational Oppor t uni ty, 

A Feport. of the EKO Survey. Dayton, Ohio: Dayton City Schools. 

June 1970. 



Equal Educational Opportunity Project: Background Do cum ents for 

Ta_sk Force on Staff Desegregat ion, Volumes 1-3. Dayton, Ohio: 
Dayton City Schools. 1970. 



Equal Educational Opportunity Project: Qual ity Integra ted 

Educ at ion. Report of Task Force. Dayton, Ohio: Dayton City 

Schools. July 1969- 

Strahlci, Violet (cd'tor): School Integration, A Report to the 

Board of Education Study Conference on School Integration. Dayton, 
Ohio: Dayton City Schools. December 1970. 



SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



R of c_r e nee s Most 1 requ en. ly_ Used in the P rojoc t 



Coleman, James S. (and others): Equality of Educational Opportu nity . Washington, 
D. C.: II. S. Office of Health, Education, and Welfare: Office of Education, 1 966 

Commission on Education, Hunan Rights, and Responsibilities, Pill DELTA KAPPA , Inc 
8th and Union, Bloomington* Indiana 47401: 

P 1 a nnjriep and Pr o pa r ; iig _f o_r S ue c e s s f i 1 1 Sc . hoo 1 Desegr eg a t ion . 1965. 

Effectiv e T eachi ng in the Desegr eg at cd School . 1966. 

Inne r- Cit y Sc l \ot > Is ; m d_ t J ie_ B cgi nni ng Teacher : A Dialogue. 1966. 

U til iz ing Common iiv Resour ces for School Dese gre gation . Winter 1967-6S. 

Pr ac t i ces a n d Pa t terns of Fa cult y De segr egat ion . 1967. 

Effective Admin i s t_r a t ion of _ Desegr e gat ed S chool s . 1969. 

Crain, Robert L. The PnlJ^t ic s_ oi Sc hoo l Desegregation, Comparative Case Studies 
of Community Structure and Policy-Making. Garden City, New York: ANCHOR BOOKS, 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 1969. 

Division of Research, Office of Research ar.d Evaluation, New York State Education 
Department: Racia l and Son i a 1 Cl a_ss _Iso la t ion _i_n the S chool s . Albany, N ew Y o r k 

12224: The University ol the State of New York. December 1969. 

Hall, John S, (compiler): Implementing School Desegr egat i or . , A Bibliography. 

Eugene, Oregon 97403: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Administration, 

University of Oregon. March 1970. 

Office of Equal Educational Opportunity: Mini Journal . Columbus, Ohio 43215: 

Ohio Department oi Eduiation. Originated in 1969. 

U.S. Commission on Givi! Rights: Racial IsnJat ion in the Tubl ic Schools, 

A Report cf the U.S. Corjni ss ion on Civil Rights. Washington, D.C. 1 967, 

U.S. Office of Ed uc a t i ■ '•n : Planning E-luca L iona 1 Change. Washington, D.C.: 

Department of Health, Education, «‘ind Welfare. 

Vo l . 1 Tec bn i * a 1 A spec t s of Sc lioo l Deseg r eg at i « • n . I 96 9 . 

Vol , 2 HnmjU^ Resources in School _Desegrcg.it ion . 1969. 

Vol . 3 Ijvt egregat i ng the ^tosegrega t cd _Sc hool . 1970 

Vol. 4 How Five School Systems Desegregate >1 . 1969. 

Weinberg, Meyer (editor): Integrated Education: RACE AND _S Cl 1001 S , a bi-monthly 

journal. Chicago, Illinois 6060'*: Integrated Education Associates, 34 3 South 

Dearborn Street. 
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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPOMUHITIKG 
P.L. 80-35? - Title IV - Sec. ! *05 



FINAL EXPEND IWHEU REPORT 



c . 

rj. 



g- 



Period ; 6-30*69 Uvougii IP - 31 ~ 70 

1. Direct Cost Items: 

n» Compensation, personal services 
b. Substitute teachers salaries 
Employee benefits 
Supplies d mate -1 els 

e. Travel 

f . Corrimun ications 
Printing 
Miscellaneous 
Stipends 
Transportation 
Tui tion 

fees to Universities 

m. Equipment 

n. Space 

o. Services 

p. Other 

q. TOTAL DIRECT C03T3 
S, Indirect Costs 

3. Total Costs 
Funds Received 
Total Expend i turt^ 
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PURPOSES OF TASK FORCE 



The Task Force on Staff Desegregation is organized cooperatively 
by the Dayton Classroom Teachers Association and administration 
of the Dayton Public Schools to advise on procedures to achieve 
desegregation of faculties and administrative staff in accord with 
provisions stipulated by the Dayton Board of Education to Title VI 
representatives of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The objectives of the Task Force are: 

1. To promote voluntary transfer of teachers and ad- 
ministrators through: 

a. Individual counseling 

b. Exchanges 

c. Development of incentives 

2 . To establish parameters for bringing each school 
to compliance. 

3. To advise on procedures for: 

a. Assignment of new teachers 

b. Transfers with seniority as a factor 

4. To consider future means of assuring equally 
qualified staffs in each building, such as a 
rotation plan. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20201 




FICt OF THE SECRETARY 



MAR. ^ 



Dear Dr. Carle: 

Representatives of the Office for Civil Rights conducted a Title VI 
Compliance Review of the Dayton Public Schools during the period 
November 12-22, 1968. We have completed our analysis of the infor- 
mation gathered during the review and have made the determination that 
ycur district ie not complying with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, 

An analysis of the data obtained during the review establishes that 
your district pursues a policy of racially motivated assignment of 
teachers and other professional 6taff. Thus, all Negro principals are 
assigned to predominantly Negro schools, as axe 11 of the 14 Negro 
assistant principals; 156 out of 181 Negro high school teachers are 
assigned to schools where Negroes constitute 92 percent of the total 
enrollment* Over 85 percent of the Negro elementary teachers instruct 
in schools having a preponderance of Negro pupils, and only 14 percent 
of teachers of the white race are in schrols where Negroes are in the 
majority* The assignment of counsellors and coaches follows a similar 
pattern* 

The existence in your district of a substantial duality in terms of 
race or color with respect to distribution of pupils in the various 
schools, is a matter of concern to us* The fact appears to be that 
of a total of 5,627 Negro high school pupils, approximately 85 percent 
are concentrated in 3 high schools in which the percentage of Negro 
attendance ranges from 92,3 percent to 100 percent. Similarly, 15,479 
(approximately 85 percent) Negro elementary pupils attend 20 out of 
the 53 elementary schools in your district* It is noteworthy that in 
17 of these 20 schools, Negroes constitute 90-100 percent of the 
total enrollment* 

Our review also indicates that students at Roosevelt High School are 
not afforded the same educationsl opportunity as other students in 
your system* 
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As you know, Title VI and the Regulations thereunder forbid discrimi- 
nation on the grounds of race, color, or national origin in federally 
supported programs* Your district has agreed to comply with applica- 
ble standards by the execution of the Assurance of Compliance (REW 
Form 441). You are, accordingly, under an affirmative legal duty to 
take prompt and effective action to eliminate discriminatory practices 
in the operation of your school system* 



We would appreciate hearing from you within 30 days with regard to 
steps which you believe are feasible and will be effective in achieving 
compliance with the Act* 



Our staff is ready to extend any assistance to your school system which 
would aid in your efforts to comply with the requirements of Title VI. 
In addition, under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
Division of Equal Educational Opportunities at the U. S. Office of 
Education offers technical assistance to local school officials in the 
preparation and implementation of desegregation plans, and in coping 
with special educational problems occasioned by desegregation. If you 
wish to have Title IV assistance or if the Office for Civil Rights 
staff can be of any assistance* please call upon us. 




-Sincerely yours, 

- t 

Lloyd R* Henderson 
Acting Director 
Office for Civil Rights 







Dr. Wayne M* Carle 
Superintendent of Schools 
Dayton Public Schools 
348 West Firat Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 



cc: Chief State School Officer 

Regional Civil Rights Director 
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nriwmtrNT noupT^r and 

Washington, D. 



UPUAN pi “vrtjO T » w * ; ,r " 
(\ 20/110 



Juno 1.1 , 1000 



honorable David hall 
M a yor of bavtop 
Davfnn, oin'o 4 '5401 

l)oar Haver Hall: 

f c arc pleased to in c om you that the DavLor cor *pr i ve cit'/ 

ilcrionstra ti on nroniwn has boor ; approved and Hia* a nr,-*nt a '"reo- 
rient in the a noun t of 02,9-10,000 has boon authorized r nr cnrrv- 
ino out the first year action oronran. The attached i r\ struct, i r. 
shoot lists the' d.oeuj tent s enclosed and sots r orth 1 procedure 

for r orr\al contract oxocutior. r, 'ho norartn^nt n r I'ousinn and 
Urban Development v r ill execute the qrant. aorcoeerP an-nr the 
ri tv has executed, it and returned it to our Chicago T, :^iopaj 
nf r iri' in accordance with that procedure. 

Tlie ’-ooional o rf ice is si'ppr^' several important ^p 

tdic carryir i out o r tho procran. A conv o r fo comprehensive 
demon s tra t ion nro r, r.i:i is also hoi no son t under -operate 
cover . 1 ‘ up approval of votir rronran reflects (a) that. tun 'ms. 

approved the statonont of uoj ] r ; and stratne*', tho five yr.-r 
r n*-'v;,ist. end the r i rr.t 'umj- up ’rr tat i r-r^ i te'M* r ' • • f ? " f ho 
• Irani bi:d«v*t ( ' i i >i t f in "rant a- ■ roo; < r 1 ) ; and (’d I'.J 

the' remainder r>f veur submission bar; pot ' ,TT > »‘'V’;p»c" nts 'No- 
th o : ovnlnrx<Tl o r a com m*ol oi r. \ vo elapnire » -mco'/; , 

Pos*r. incurred: r or t ho a^prm’o 1 under t d; i ?v s ms 1 i ■;! '- 1 in 1 ho 
■ :rapd budeet fren and s r l ov tli«' Jute o r t.Jis ’('I ,--nd »n vr 

cords which are covorrb bv o p»»"/imisl ,r insure Jet lev to tne- 
cooJ will ho olio] UP' for reii .bni-sement i r f he ■’n ■ 

conditions of t v reomrnt u~e r r{ and the attache' ' 'st ru-:- 
( ion 7 or.- followed . 

,n he approval o'* your mooram ' i\ no \: iy d* b'i r, i sho 1 ' ^ the r<l Illa- 
tion n c the Davtop r jbl it; Schools to correct the i ° 1 1 1 iop e r 
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Title vr o r the Civil Fiahts Act of 100*; described in the 
letter, dated March 17, ] f JG9, f rnn Moyd p . Henderson, Act i nr; 
Director, office for Civil T> i * j fi t* n f Dervi r ♦■ncnt o r health, 
Education and Welfare to Pr . ',’ovno M. Carlo, ^uonr i n I endor t 
Schools , Payton n uh.lic Schools. Pailnrc in correct these 
violations promptly could result in the terminal * or o r a]] 
federal financial assistance fron FHW to t h' Pa v tori n uM ic: 
Schools, whether such assistance is related to Hr n ,f o!el 
Cities aopli cation or not, and could -jeopardize second veer 
fundi nu f or the entire Dayton M odol Cities application. MT *d 
anticipates that the staff of t^o Division of Fouil educa- 
tional O’VHir tu n i t ies i rj the U. F. office o r education -’ill 
assist Dalton b uMi.c School officials to develop and carry 
out. a nlau r or cor recti no the no no o'^pJ iar.ee which is adequate 
to meet * ho require? cent’s of Title VT. Davf-on officials 
should be : aware that this nlan, and the ~cd non t ior cor ^ onon t 
6 f ’ f h e M f ! r r Cities nopl i cu t fop n a w not he used to establ ish 
dr »■ 'faTi f til in sep ara to Nee ro schools or s e parate ‘iocro staffs 
t ha^t arc' violative of T i tle VI . 

V'e have 10 -ery hope that vour Model Cit.ic?s nroora*” roll now 
novo ahen.l exned itiously and v/e nledoe the p uJ 1 support o f 
tlie rodciral ^ovrnu'ont in assistina you to attain the 
ultimate cbieetive of the loci si at ion -- " innrovi no the 

nual ity ? r urban life. 1 ' 



fincerely yours, 



Floyd K. Hyde 
Assistant Secretary 



Attachments 





THE DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
Dayton 2, Ohio 



348 WbstFirst St. 



Telephone 461-3850 



WAYNH M CARLB 
Suptrinttnd$nt of Schools 



August 22, 1969 



Mr . Fred Ch I of f i 
Of lice for Civil Rights 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Dear Mr . Ch T of f i : 

The attached resolution was adopted unanimously by the Board 
of Education in its meeting of August 21. 

As you will note, racial data by building will be compiled as 
soon after the beginning of school as possible, to be forwarded 
to you by September 12. 

S i nee re I y , 



Superintendent of Schools 

WMC : m I w 
I nc I os u re 




Statement to Office of Civil Rights 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 



Board Objective I of the Dayton City School District Equal Educational 
Opportunity Project under the Provisions of Title IV, Section 405, of 
Public Law 88-352 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is stated as follows 

To desegregate faculties and administrative staffs In accord 

with provisions stipulated by the Dayton Board of Education 

to Title VI representatives. 

This statement is to report the plan by which this objective is to be 
atta i ned . 

1. It is the intention of this Board that each school staff 
Throughout the District will have a racial composition 
that reflects the total staff of the district as a whole. 
This goal will be approached in 1969 and 1970 through the 
Drocess of voluntary transfer and new teacher assignments. 

2. The Board will submit the following statistical data to 
the Title VI Office of Civil Rights by September 12, 1969: 
The number and percentage of minority and non-minority 
professional staff members by building and the total 
figures for the district as a whole. 

3. The data presented in Step 2 will be up-dated and submitted 
to the Title VI Office by September II, 1970, with the in- 
tent of showing that the Dayton City School District will 
have successfully achieved its goal through voluntary trans- 
fer of i ts sta f f . 

4. If, however, the cooperative efforts of the Dayton Board of 
Education and the total staff were not enough to achieve 
the goal stated In Step I, other methods will be developed 
to achieve lhat goal . 



Adopted this 21 day of August 1969, 
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UlHAItlMlNl Uf ML A k 1 H. KOIK-A r ION. AND WLLFARE 

WASHIN' » HIM, I )(. .'D/’Cll 



M CHI I A 1 1 y 



OCT 3 1969 



Dear Dr. Carle: 

We are in receipt of your letter dated August 22, 19^9 > to which 
you attached the Board of Education resolution of August 21, con- 
cerning faculty desegregation# In addition, we are also in receipt 
of Dayton's Professional Staff Minority Report 1969-70, sent to us 
by Mrs. Greer# 

Since the faculty desegregation resolution can only be Judged against 
your current performance, it would be best to first analyze the 
Professional Staff Minority Report. A comparison of the current figures 
with those of past years reveals that you have had some dramatic results 
in assigning teachers of a minority race to predominantly white schools. 
You and your staff are to be commended for your efforts. However, the 
current statistics also reveal that your efforts to assign white teachers 
to predominately Negro schools has resulted in only minimal changes in 
the percentage of white teachers at those schools. The results were 

^ not totally unexpected this first year. 

i 

\ In order to provide your Board of Education with an opportunity to come 

into compliance with regard to the teacher assignment problem, this 
Office has recognized the difficulty of achieving the goal set forth 
in Item one (l) of the Board's resolution before September 1970. 
Therefore, representatives of this Office informed you that steps 
equivalent, to items 2 and 3 of the resolution would provide a reasonable 
time to achieve the goal by voluntary transfers. However, item four (4) 
of the resolution only provides for the vague development of other 
methods to achieve Step 1, if you are not successful by September 1970. 
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Wo believe that if the goal is not achieved by September 1970, 
the Board is legally obliged to meet the goal set in item one 
of the resolution by the opening of school in September 1971 
through other means. In order to furnish adequate assurance 
that the goal will be met, the Board should specify that faculty 
desegregation will be ccqpleted by September 1971 through reassign- 
ment if necessary. 

If such expectation can not be met by the Dayton Board of Education, 
please inform me as soon as possible. 



Dr. Wayne M. Carle 
Superintendent of Schools 
Dayton Public Schools 
J48 West First Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45*402 

c.c: Kegional Civil Bights Director 

Chief State School Officer 




Sincerely youus, 



Education Branch Chief 
Office for Civil Bights 
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Tllli DAYTON IMJHIJC SCHOOLS 

A l) M I N I S Tit A I I ON 13 tu L 0 J N G 

TRLPPHON Ji 46 1 '3850 

MH Wpst First St. Dayton, Ohio 45402 



Waynf m. < AKl.F 
S u pi 1 f tntvtui* nt of Sihooh 



October 8, 1069 



Mr. Lloyd l'. Henderson 
Education Branch Chief 
Office for Civil Nights 

Department of Health, liducation and Welfare 
Washington, l).C. 20201 

Hear Mr. Henderson: 

This is to acknowledge your letter concerning the 
resolution of the Board of education and the preliminary 
report on professional staff desegregation to date. 

Because the figures that you have were assembled 
shortly after the opening of school, I should like to 
follow them up with a more official report when the annual 
count is taken for the second week of this month. I note, 
for example, that one school is listed as still having a 
100 « black faculty. This was an error, line movement in all 
schools has been substantial and in very few lias the disprop- 
portion become greater despite very severe pressures. 

You may be aware that we have been in a crisis situation 
threatening the integration of a number of schools, for this 
reason, 1 hope vou will bear with us on the request you are 
making for a further statement from the Board of LJucation, 

The Board’s resolution reflects the following commitment 
made in the current contract with the Dayton Classroom Teachers 
Assoei at ion . 

’’The D . C . T . A . and the Board will mutually endeavor to obtain 
a quality, integrated education for each child. Balancing of the 
teaching staff as to age, experience, training, race and sex is 
recognized as desirable in assuring equal educational opportunity. 
Voluntary transfer of staff is the method agreed upen for the 
1909-70 school year to achieve a major realignment of staff. If 
this method should prove unsatisfactory, then other methods to 
insure a quality integrated education will be developed mutually 
by the P.C.T.A. and the Administration.” 
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Mr. I tender son 



I’.'^e 2 



October 8, J9f>9 



The extent to which we have successfully involved the 
teachers* organization in committing itself to balancing of 
staffs is unusual on the urban scene. For the Board to act 
unilaterally at this time, with respect to 1973, would almost 
certainly be interpreted as unwillingness to have the teachers' 
organization share in the decisions that may be necessary in 
voluntary efforts that are not fully successful, 

I hope you will review this with Mr. Chioffi, who, I believe 
is closely ac<|ualntea with the procedures t hat have been used to 
get this far. If both of you concur, 1 should appreciate delaying 
further Board action until we have completed the next stage of 
vo 1 unt ary t runs for . 

In any case, l would welcome any suggestions or help you can 
of for . 



Sincerely, 




IVMC/jm 



Statement to Office for Civil Rights 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 



Broad Objective 1 of the Dayton City School District Equai Educational 
Opportunities Project under the Provisions of Title IV, Section 405 of 
Public Law 88-352 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is stated as follows: 

Tc desegregate faculties and administrative staffs in accord 

with provisions stipulated by the Dayton Board of Education 

to Title VI representatives ► 

This statement is to report the plan by which tins objective is to be 
attained. 

1. It is the intention of this Board that each school staff 
throughout the District will have a racial composition 
that reflects the total staff of the district as a whole. 

This goal will be approached in 1969 and 1970 through the 
process of voluntary transfer and new' teacher assignments. 

2. The Board will submit the following statistical data to 
the Title VI Office for Civil Rights by September 12, 1969: 
The number and percentage of minority and non-minority 
professional staff members by building and the total fig- 
ures for the district as a whole. 

3. The data presented in Step 2 will be up-dated and submitted 
to the Title VI Office by September 11, 1970, with the intent 
of showing that the Dayton City School District will have suc- 
cessfully achieved its goal through voluntary transfer of its 
staff. 

4. If, however, the cooperative efforts of the Dayton Board of 
Education and the total staff were not enough to achieve 

the goal stated in Step ], other methods will be developed to 
achieve that goal by September, 1971 > 



Adopted August 22 , 1969. 
Amended December 19, 1969. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

WASHINGTON, D.C- 20201 



FFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

NOV 14 V969 



Ur. Wayne M. Carle 
Superintendent 
Dayton Public Schools 
3^8 West First Street 
Deyton, Ohio k^k02 

Dear Dr* Carle: 

This is to ackno wledge receipt of your letter dated October 8, 19 £>9* 

Our request under date of October 3j 19^9 j was prompted by the 
Implication in your August 22 communication that the final solution 
to the problem of faculty segregation mey be postponed to a date 
beyond September 1971 « We are underst andably concerned that the 
method s_ eve n tu ally developed should be . ful ly imp 1 erne n t ed not jtatJr r 
than by the opening of school in September 1971. 

Jfour ^contractual understanding with the classroom Teachers Association 
Reflects’ Imaginative administration, While ve are seeking an explicit 
commitment concerning a terminal Sate for_ desegregation of faculty^ 
we axe not necessarily inviting action that is In any sense" incompatible 
^tEThe’ Cooperative "under st and! n g etw ee n the Board 'arid the~Teachers * 
Association , All th at is Involved ’ Is e» clar ification of the Foard 1 s 

August 22 plan as well as of the contractual commitment' to" the ' 

Association^ ~ * " " 

Itjwill be .appreciated if _ youjvill inform us concerning steps taken 
to^lmprove conditions at the Roosevelt Hi,5h ^ Scliobl" In ‘ accordance with 
our letters of March^ 17 eu^d We are also looking forward 'to " 

Receipt of a copy of your official faculty report* as ~of the 2nd week 
_o£ Octobep ^ 

In view of the crisis situation in yovr school district we await your 
reply and requested information within ^5 days* 



Thanking you for your cooperation. 




Sincerely yopivs, 

n ' ^ 

tyoyd Ii. Henderson 
Education Branch Chief 
Office for Civil Rights 



cc : 



Regional Civil Rights Director 
Thief State School Officer 



r II 1: DAYTON I’HHLK' SO NOOKS 



ADM IN IS I It A I ION liUll. UINC. 

Ti’i.KPHONJr 461-3850 



\48 W hst First St. 



Dayton, Ohio 45402 



WAYNK M ( AHl V . 




December I?, i 0 G 9 



Mi . I loyd i\. Henderson 
t <Iit -i I ion Mr ,iru .li Ch i c f 
01 I i re tor f * i v il Mights 

DojKir liiK’nt of Health, Iducation, urvJ Welfare 
Wash i ngtr >ri , D . C . 7070 I 

iJfMf 1 . I loader son: 

\r , | u iw i n>j up nji ox .r.jnrjo ol correspondence in October and November 
I . srn j 1 1 o. r * •< i to Mibmi t tho attached informal ion for your consideration. 



In ,i< l ordonro with your request Ihef the dale of September, 19/1 be 
spot i f i o il tor bringing I ho assignment of staff to compliance, the amended 
resolution ol tho Hoard of L ducat ion is attached (pink page). 

It is our understanding, in accordance with your letter of November M, 
that Ihe spec i f 1 cat i on ol this date in no way detracts from the Intenlion 
and commi Irncnt to work coopcrat i ve I y with the professional staff and the 
Day Ion Classroom Toachoi s Association toward voluntary transfers to achieve 
the spec i lied goals. 



Uc:h 'her figures on Ihe racial compos i I ion of the professional staff 
are r spur lad on ihe yellow pages. I should like to call your attention to 
Mir* I (Ml owing dovi lopmonls • ince the time of the compliance review in i 968 : 

I. Ivory Msmhing si off in Ihe district is integrated to some extent. 

r > . In oil II high srhools and in 53 of the 58 elementary faculties a 

more I ivorob I o r . i iol balanre has been achieved. 

3. Ihe movement toward the city-wide racial composition has been sig- 
nificant in many schools. It averages a lovorablo change of 7.8 
percentage points city-wide. 

4. Of the 6 chief executive officers, 33? are Negro; of 100 directors 
and supervisors, 79? are Negro; of a I i central office administrate' 
75? aio* Negro. CM all principals and assistant principals, 30? 



n«xr|[> l i unc o Ho_qu i r nmori t s 



statistical Information 





Mi . I \i it j« li *i • .) n 
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1 1 r»f r 'lh|j( -r 1 9 , I If ,'t 



,iro Negro; and nf all admi nisi r.i t i vo slaff, 28? arc Negro, compared 
to P2? la*. I year. 

! j . I ight of li high schools have; integrated administrative staffs and 

iO of the /'• elementary school';, that hove more than one admi n i stra tor 
have i ri hm )f el nd admi n i st ra ti ons (/ weru integrated last year). This 
dor'i riot include acJmi n i s tr a 1 \ vo interns, ail of whom are integrated 
into additional schools. 

o. Ihroo Nedf' 1 principals are assigned 1o predominantly white schools 
( none Iasi year), and 10 wh i te principals are assigned to predom- 
inantly blank schools (same number last year). 

Of I tin now teachers employed for the I %9-f 970 school year, 28? were 
Nonm # bringing t fic? city-wide percentage of Negro staff members to 29,4?. 

Uoos evo I t High Sc hoo I f Vogress 

the while pages cc?n f cj t n a report of progress at Roosevelt High School 
hetw-'nn the lime of the compliance review in 1963 and November I9G9. Permit 
me rc outline Hie major developments as tol lews: 

Adr n i n i st ra f i on 

New j . r inc ip* I --Thomas We b b 

flew assistant principal’ ^Mrs. Groyne Toles 

Now admi n i s t rat i vo interns 

lob descriptions developed for each administrator 
roach I n^'d.iN 

l t aly now staff member s I9G9-/0 

I r rj ns t r oos did su o f c >wn vo I i 1 \ on 
Includes 26 white; 15 black 

Total teaching staff plus administration approaching 
racial halnnce--69 black, «1f> white 
lepartmental coordinators appointed 
Teem tor Change ac comp I i sh nenls 

All students on one floor eat at a given lunch period 
Campus clean up 

lob descriotion for each administrator 

Released tirie tor coordinators 

Help formulate policies 

Work in cooperation with Project Emerge 

lo set up student serale 

Prepare handbooks for students and teachers 



o 
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Mr. I fonder sun 



fMrje 5 



December 17, IW> 



f iu i dunce ai kJ ' bounce I i i* j 

’ . i ✓ f u II - I i f nt! c< mnsu I or ■» 

One selected us coordinator 

hotter student -c ounsc* lur ratio — 500 to I 

bn I in I f rom such duties us attendance, cutter slip 1 *, early dis- 
14 hui upredess iouu I s fo? building security end hell duty 
Health Clinic services expanded 
brojo< 1 £ flier go staff of ?2 added 
Occupational Work Experience 

I ’rogram moro It an doubled, from 41 to 104 working boys and 
girls in l ( )bd- 7 0 
Occupational Work Adjustment 

Now program fo‘ Xb Oth grade students 
Model Cities Program 

X Cummunily School interns 

KV now nod Mluth American Project- 

i n-f,er vice Idncvifion Project Consultant Services 

hu i I d i ng t rg> rovemen K 

New office complex including: 

f i i nr? oil ice* for counseling, psycho logi s t , and other pupil serve* 

i wo <a >r 1 1 or f mm n r oorm . 

i la I or i a I s a k I a no r oorns 

\ r i nr i |M I 1 s < *f t i< .o 

honor a I ndrii i ss i cars T office 

I Jove b i[)inen ta I loading Laboratory tor 50 pupils pen \ or iod 
I'rojrM I [ me i go complo* which includes: 

A cornniuii i •. a t i urri renter oguippped with H carrels 
live i nd i v i dua I of I i cos 
1 :«*cep I i oil .if • a 
hr»n f ur once - r < >a 
l I n S 1 r o< >rn 

lartti 1 -cier.if; laboratory and equipment (nearing completion) 

(business Office 1 ducat ion Clerical I and II 
boom romode'ing 
A I I new equ i pmen f 

Uirvei Lducntion Simula lor laboratory 
Mr i vo r I ducat ion lecture Hoorn 
business Iduc.itk^n lecture booms 
*>i liuo I hi inic, i i ii I uct i raj : 

Waiting ioai 
■link .him 



loi fid 
fi f I if i • 

two i o | i i ii «n* 



I M till M, | jo! I inp r < 'V. r r Hi N I 



o 





Mr . I lr wilier 1 -on 



I'.iyo 4 



Ucf.ernbor 17, 1609 



Comp loin revision of bo i I nr plant $10?, 000 

Acorns t i c.a ! ceilings 4?, 07 1 

1 n tei i or pa i n f i rifj >6 , 4/0 

IJcvj/tfi'] iv|Mir 10,046 

A l um i num window cnsonrerits I3Q,?74 

[ ,\ tori or repo in ting I 9,? \ 2 



A d i }j \ ion r I 6c r_v i cos 

A<jni i n i s I ra t i vo i 1 1 ter ns 

i 1 r ojoc I \ run pc > til 1 I 

f '■■velioiog i s i - I ci r -y per week 

Two speech M.oi<:pisl*» •• o-i( h I/? day per week 

Henri nq thcrapisl - ? lull days per week 

Cl f mo set re I or y 

I 'ii r o(i ro fees i unn I s 

Me p at fiTw?nt coca i] i na k>r s 

Add i I i ona I «r. t * i ♦ f — • W • L* « 

Ad < j T M on a I s t a I t - - 0 . V . A . 

Curr i c;u I un 



New courses ; job potent id I -irons 
13 .0, 1 . --t : | it : cm I I and I I 
0.WJ . --doub I o in size 
0. W. A . — *;#.:r ves 1 > th grade 
Chenj i si r y I I 
Hot Ironies II 

IJuviness 1 *jW 

I i vjj AIJilu.il>', I'l'jjoi t- 

Hra )i nrn roper I, V*p W <ber "*f/J 
Prr ►< jr am I'r-pc-f t ( fH.lob.n I96‘* 

I Yojc cl I rr era e-_- * t5p0 , 1 >0 0 

Pruqro'jS Impor t, Auepj* i I960 
Hrofjross Mepor 1 , brpfoiber 1969 
liri t to I lo fro joe. \ Kepor t 

I 'or h ue s d i p with Ini. uni M-inckj . u t f nc ) Company 

Job i >>'por i one r 1 o t s 
t a t ir y v i s i I n I ' on> 

C m era c.oanse i J ig 
f\o .vac; co lee t at e rs 
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Mi . UrMi'Jt’i son 



r.igo r, 



[Jocernbor I*?, 1%'/ 



Pa rtn ersh ip wMh Uni on Oi I ( Compa ny 

Proposed schoo I -opera fed ser vice elation 

I am attaching two recent clippings which may bo of interest to yon. 

Oru? portrays the experiences of two teachers who elected to teach in mci-iMy 
d if Irrent situations. The other describes the forthcoming partnership bet woo 
PoosovoM High School and Union Oil (Company to expand job experience oppor tun 
Mies. 



S i ncor e I y , 




Super \ nlenden t of Schools 



WMC : in! w 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 



ON RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF 



Cont ents 

Teaching Staff By Schools 
Deviation of Schools From Citywide Average 
Principals and Assistant Principals 
Central Administration 
New Teachers Employed for 1969*1970 



Prepared for Office for Civil Rights 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 



Dayton Public Schools 
December 1969 
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NHMUKK Of- TKAUIKKS HY FACI. AN 1 1 /, UK N K(KO lKACHfcK£> 
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I96H-69 



IriMOlll nl V SH Li n » 1 S 


White 


CTog ro 


Z Nct. 


hiii! 1 ArMains 


20 


"Y 


23. 


A 1 li'ii 


:>/♦ 


i 


4. 


ho lie Haven 


43 


2 


4. 


helm out Klein. 


26 


1 


3. 


hr own 


44 


L 


2. 


Oa r [son 


4 


21 


00 

■C- 


0 1 eve 1 and 


44 


1 


2. 


Cornell Heights 


31 


3 


8. 


P rex el 


24 


2 


7. 


Kns tmont 


36 


1 


2. 


Kd i son 


2 


16 


88. 


Inner son 


39 


4 


9. 


Fa i rport 


32 


2 


5. 


Kairview Klem. 


32 


2 


5. 


Fori McKinley 


1 7 


1 


5. 


Frank 1 I n 


36 


1 


2. 


CnrJerule le 


8 


3 


27. 


r.et t y a burg 


2 r > 


1 


3. 


IJ.S. (Jrant 


30 


2 


6. 


Crane A. Creeue 


5 


21 


80. 


Flaw t ho rne 


12 


0 


0. 


Ell ekorydal c 


22 


0 


0. 


111 ghvlew 


15 


21 


58. 


Huf f man 


38 


3 


7. 


I rving 


9 


26 


74. 


Jackson Klein. 


6 


33 


84. 


Jackson Primary 


4 


19 


82. 


Jefferson Fieri. 


36 


8 


18. 


Jefferson Primary 


14 


9 


39. 


Kemp 


28 


0 


0 . 


Lowt on 


22 


0 


0 . 


]. in coin 


42 


1 


2. 


Lon ft f el low 


33 


7 


1/. 


I. DOS 


28 


1 


3. 


Mac Karl ane 


] 


48 


98. 


Horace Mann 


14 


0 


0 . 


MrCu f fey 


35 


l 


2 . 


MrNary 


3 


19 


86. 


Meodovdnle Kleni. 


30 


1 


3. 


Miami (Impel 


4 


29 


87. 


Patterson Klem. 


25 


1 


3. 


Residence Park F.lem. 


11 


23 


67. 


Residence Park Primary 


5 


11 


68. 


Rusk In 


38 


1 


2. 


Shiloh 


39 


0 


0 . 


Sho ip Mi 1 1 


14 


1 


6. 


Louise Trov 


0 


20 


100. 


Valerie 


18 


1 


5. 


Van C le Vo 


33 


1 


2. 


Washinftt on 


23 


4 


14. 


Weaver 


5 


43 


89. 


Wehst e r 


28 


0 


0 . 


Wes t wood 


22 


42 


65. 


Wti 1 1 tier 


12 


21 


63. 


Wo gam an 


1 


40 


97. 


Orvl 1 lo Wr i ghl 


29 


1 


3. 


Gorman 


14 


0 


0 . 


Kennedv 


1 7 


6 


26. 


q Full-time instructional 


staff 


(Klem. 




Will to 


J969-70 

Negro 


t Ni^rc. 


20 " 


“T* 


~ 25.97 


24 


3 


11 . 1 


44 


6 


12.0 


25 


2 


7.4 


42 


2 


4.5 


7 


20 


74.1 


44 


3 


6.4 


31 


8 


20.5 


23 


8 


25. 8 


29 


4 


12.1 


10 


15 


60.0 


36 


6 


14. 3 


29 


4 


12.1 


29 


3 


9.4 


18 


3 


14.3 


35 


2 


5.4 


12 


2 


14.3 


21 


4 


16.0 


28 


2 


6.7 


14 


17 


54.8 


12 


1 


7.7 


22 


3 


12.0 


17 


17 


50.0 


41 


3 


6.8 


9 


26 


74.3 


9 


32 


78.0 


10 


12 


54.5 


22 


14 


38.9 


17 


11 


39. 3 


25 


2 


7.4 


22 


2 


8. 3 


38 


4 


9.5 


36 


9 


20.0 


26 


4 


13. 3 


7 


41 


85.4 


12 


■> 

c 


16. 3 


33 


6 


16.2 


8 


15 


65.2 


23 


4 


13.8 


9 


28 


75.7 


24 


1 


4.0 


18 


17 


48.6 


5 


10 


66. 7 


36 


2 


5.3 


26 


1 


3.7 


12 


2 


14.3 


4 


25 


86.2 


18 


5 


21,7 


27 


5 


15.6 


21 


6 


22.2 


11 


38 


77.6 


26 


3 


10.3 


26 


34 


56.7 


14 


17 


54.8 


9 


33 


78.6 


28 


4 


12.5 


14 


2 


12.5 


15 


5 


25.0 



Full-time Instructional staff (Flem.) 
1,253 White 

567 Negro (31.2%) 



; m 

T* 

0 

4 
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2 

8 

7 

7 
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3 
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9 

6 
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3 

9 

3 

8 
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0 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

5 

0 

0 

8 
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2 
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9 

7 

8 

6 

0 

7 

0 

3 

9 

8 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 
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0 

1 

) 



N1IMUI-U <)!• TKACUKKS HV HACK AND l OK TKACIIKHS 









1968-69 






1969-70 




II l_gl 1 .Schools 
15c 1 mont 




While 


Ne^ro 7 
y ~ 


Negro 


White 


Negro % 


Negro 




"sy 


‘5.8 


71 


8 


9.9 


Dunh.i r 




8 


62 


88.6 


12 


53 


81.5 


l*o i rv 1 ew 




72 


5 


6.5 


61 


6 


9.0 


Kiser 




44 


2 


4.4 


40 


3 


7.0 


Mculowda 1 c 




75 


4 


5. 1 


70 


5 


6.7 


I’nt tcrsoii Co-op 




82 


3 


3.5 


89 


6 


6. 3 


Kooseve \ l 




36 


68 


65.4 


44 


64 


59.3 


Hot h 




19 


50 


72.5 


25 


38 


60.3 


St 1 vc rs 




50 


3 


5. 7 


54 


4 


6.9 


Co 1 . Wh i t c 




80 


5 


5.9 


70 


11 


13.6 


W i Ihur Wv 1 gilt 




67 


5 


7.0 


59 


5 


7.8 


I'll II - ( l ’lie* 


Instructional staff (II, 


.S.) 


Full-time instructional 


s t a f f 




M) 


Wh t to 






59 7 


White 






212 


Negro 


(25. 6%) 




203 


Negro (25 


.47) 



******* 



Full-time Instructional staff (Elem. & H.S.) 
1847 White 
746 Negro (28,87) 



Full-time instructional staff (Elem. & H.S.) 
1850 White 
770 Negro (29 . 4%) 



Division of Hcscarcli 
Source: SI'— 1 
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Till-: DEVIATION OK THU PKRCKNTACH OF NICCKO TEACHERS 
FROM Till', CITYWI UK I’KROENTAOK IJY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
AND ‘IT I K 1)1 V I ATT ON CHANCE I ROM 1968-69 TO 1969-70 




11)68-09 1969-70 1968-69 to 1969-70 

Crowth Toward 



S rl inn 1 


Deviation of 


Deviation of 


City wide % 

*/?- of Nep,ro Teachers 


sane AcUlams 


- 7.1 


- 5.3 


1.8 


A 1 ' e n 


-26.2 


-20.1 


6.1 


lie 1 le Haven 


-25.8 


-19.2 


6 . 6 


Jic InimU Klein, 


-26.5 


-23, 8 


2.7 


Hr own 


-28.0 


-26.7 


1.3 


Carlson 


+53.8 


+42.9 


10.9 


C 1 eve 1 and 


-28.0 


-24 . 8 


3.2 


Cortiell Heights 


-U .4 


-10.7 


10.7 


Orrxe 1 


-22.5 


- 5.4 


17,1 


Cast non l 


-27.5 


-19.1 


8.4 


]'<! i son 


+58. 7 


+ 28.8 


29 - 9 


Kmc* rson 


-20.9 


-16.9 


4.0 


r*i i rport 


-24.3 


-19. J 


5.2 


I'airview Klein. 


-24. 3 


-21.8 


2.5 


Port McKinley 


-24.6 


-16.9 


7.7 


Krankl in 


i 

ro 

--j 


-25.8 


1.7 


Oa rdend.ile 


- 2.9 


-16.9 


-14.0 


Oe L t vshnre 


-26. 3 


-15.2 


11.1 


ICS. Orant 


-23.9 


-24.5 


- 0.6 


(.'rare A. C re one 


+50 . 6 


+ 23.6 


27.0 


Hawthorne 


- 30 . 2 


-23.5 


6.7 


11 j ek o rydal e 


- 30.2 


-19.2 


11.0 


!I f >»h v lew 


+ 28.1 


+18.8 


9.3 


flu 1’ fmnn 


- 22.0 


-24.4 


-1.5 


I r v I n y 


144.1 


+43.1 


1 .0 


lark sun Klen. 


+54.4 


+46.8 


7.6 


.larkson Primary 


+ 52.4 


+23.3 


29. 1 


1 r f Co r son Kirn . 


-12.0 


+ 7.7 


4.3 


. I « ' 1 Ter son I’rimfi rv 


+ 8.9 


+ 8. 1 


0.8 


Kemp 


-30.2 


-23.8 


6.4 


l.ewl on 


-30.2 


-22.9 


7. 3 


1 , 1 nro 1 n 


- 9 7 . 9 


-21.7 


6.2 


1 ,i*nn f v 1 low 


-12.7 


-11.2 


1.5 


Loos 


-26.7 


-17.9 


8.8 


MacKa r 1 ane 


f 6 7. 8 


+54.2 


13.6 


Horace Mann 


-30.2 


-16.9 


13.3 


MrCuffey 


-2 7.4 


-15,0 


12.4 


NeNarv 


+ 56.2 


+ 34.0 


22.2 


Meadowdn 1 e Linn. 


-27.0 


-J 7.4 


9.6 


Miami Chapel 


+57.7 


+44.5 


13.2 


Pal lei son 11 can. 


-26.3 


-27.2 


- 0.9 


Resilience Park Ll< 


>m. +37.5 


+ 1 7.4 


20.1 


Residence Park Primary flB.fi 


U3.6 


3.1 


Husk in 


-27.6 


-25.1 


1.7 


Sli 1 1 oj 


- 30.7 


-27.5 


2.7 


Slump Mi 1 1 


-23.5 


-16.9 


6.6 


1 rov 


U>9.8 


+ 55.0 


14.8 



1968-69 



1969-70 



VilhT J«* 

Van (II eve 
Wash i n >; ! on 
Weave r 
Webs t c r 
We si wood 
Wh it L f or 
Wo Raman 
( ir v i I I e Wr f ght 
('ormnn 
Kenned v 



Du vi at ion of 7_} 

-24*. 9 
-27.3 
-15.4 
4 59 . 4 

- 30.2 
4 35.4 

433.4 
+ 67.4 
-26.9 
-30.2 

- 4.1 



Doviaj i ojn of 

- 9.5 
- 15.6 

- 9.0 
4-46 . 4 
-20.9 
4-25.5 
+23.6 
4-4 7.4 
-18. 7 
-18. 7 

- 6.2 



1968-69 to 1969-70 
Crovth Toward 
Citvwide 7, 
of N egro Teachers -* 

15.4 
11.7 

6 . 4 
13.0 
9.3 
9.9 
9.8 
20, f 
8.2 

11.5 
- 2.1 



These devial ions wore obtained by subtracting the citvwide percentage 
oT Negro touchers tor elementary schools (30.2%) from the percentage 
ol Negro teachers in eneb elementary school. 

* These deviations were obtained by subtracting the citywide percentage 
of Negro teachers for elementary schools (31.2%) from the percentage, 
of Negro teachers in each elementary school. 

-* A positive deviation change shows growth toward the citvwide % of Negro 
t 1 ,r s and a negative deviation change shows growth r.way from the 
f e X of Negro teachers. 



******* 



Si mini a rv Analysis 

Average 1 < ’ row 1 1 1 Toward Clivwide % o f Neg ro T eachers 

8.4 

12.4 
5.9 



All FJementarv Schools 

Clom^nLnrv Schools with 50% or more Negro Enrol Inent 
Ml omen fury Schools with less than 50% Negro Enrol Iment 



Division Kosoh rch 
1 i -g f » 
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tiik deviation ok tiik inikcentace oj ' necko teachers 

l-KOM Tin: CITY WIDE DERCKNTACE IlY 5(1(11 SCHOOL 
AMD TIIK DEV I AT (ON CHANCE KHOM 190K-69 TO 1069-70 



School 


1968-69 

Deviation of 7^ 


1969-70 

Deviation of 7?- 


] 968-69 to 1969-70 
Cruwth Toward 
Cityvide % 
of Negro Teachers^ 


l.e l mo ill ll.S. 


-19 . 8 


-1.5,5 


4. “3 


Dunha r 


Hi 1.0 


+56.1 


6.9 


,; a i rv i cw H . S . 


-19. 1 


-16.4 


2.7 


E< i s e r 


-21 .2 


-18.4 


2.8 


Me ado wd a l.o. ll.S. 


-20.5 


-18.7 


1.8 


INitterson Co-op 


-22. 1 


-19.1 


3.0 


Koo.sc ve .1 1 


+39 . 8 


+33.9 


5.9 


Rot h 


+46.9 


+14.9 


12.0 


St i vers 


-19. 9 


-18.5 


J .4 


Col . Wli i t e 


-19.7 


-U.8 


7.9 


W1 I bur Wr i ght 


-18.6 


-17.6 


1.0 



^ These deviations wore oMained by subtracting the citvwido percentage 
of Negro teachers tor high schools (25*67) from the percentage of 
Negro teachers in each high school. 

* iheso deviations wore obaiinoii by subtracting the citvwlde percentage 
ol Nvg.ro teachers lor high- schools (25.47) from the percentage of 
Negro l cache rs In each high school. 

* A positive deviation change shows growth toward the citvwide. % of Vtp.ro 
teachers and a negative 1 deviation change shows growth away f.om the 
eltywide Z of Negro teachers. 



A i: A A A A A 



Summary Analysis 

Ave Jj_' « - ( Irowt h J ova rd C i_tw Me of N egro Teac hers 



A J I High Schoo ) •; 4 . 5 

High Schools wi Mi 50/ or rmre Negro (Enrollment 8.1 

High Schools c i Mi |r*;s than 507 Negro Enrollment 3.1 

A1 ! iE I iT'cii I a i ' . i : 1 4 1 High Schools 7.8 



division i l 



O I *•>! 

ERIC 



Ke^e»a rch 
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* Integrated administrative staff 
''l) White principal in black school 
'2) Black principal in vhite scnool 



BREAKDOWN OK ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
BY POSITION, RACK, AND SOIIOOI, YKAR 
DAYTON CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



1968-69 1969-70 





White 


Negro 


Wh i t e 


Negro 


Superintendent 


1 




1 






Clerk-Treasurer 


1 




1 






Administrative Assistant 








1 




Assistant Superintendent 


3 




3 


1 




executive Director 






1 


1 




Director 


4 


1 


5 






Associate Director 


2 




4 


2 




Supervisor and Assistant 












Supervisor (Certificated) 


21 


4 


20 


5 




Supervisor and Assistant 












Supervisor (Non-certi f led) 


13 


2 


13 


3 




Coordinator 


4 


1 


7 


1 




Program Director and 




(Oriental ) 






(Oriental) 


Coordinator 


10 


7 1 


12 


11 


1 


Resource Teacher 


5 


2 


6 


5 




Psychologist 


11 


1 


15 


1 




Child Accountant 


2 




2 






Other 


1 . 


1 


1 






Supervising Principals 






2 


) 




TOTAL Centra] Office and 












Service Hullding 


78 


19 


93 


32 




Percentages 


80.6% 


19.4% 


74.6% 


25. 


,4% 


Principal 


56 


13 


51 


18 




Assistant Principal 


28 


14 


31 


7 




TOTAL Pi Incipais and 












Assistant Principals 


84 


27 


82 


35 




Percentages 


75.7% 


24. 3% 


70.1% 


21. 


.9% 



TOTAL STAFF 


162 


46 


175 


67 


Percentnges 


77.9% 


22.1% 


72.4 


27.6 



Sept etrlii' r , 1969 
Division of Research 
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RACIAL COMPOSITION OF NEW CERTIFICATED STAFF 
EMPLOYED FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1970 





Grades 


7- 12 


Grades 


K-6 


Sped a 1 


Pl p i 1 
and 


Personne 1 
Library 


Total 


Wh i tn 


138 - 


74$ 


99 - 


66$ 


25 - 


74? 


16 


- 94$ 


278 - 71? 


Black 


50 - 


26 


59 - 


33 


9 - 


26 


1 


- 6 


1 10 - 28 


Or i enta 1 


1 - 


0 


2 - 


1 


0 - 


0 


0 


- 0 


3 - 1 


Totals 


189 - 


OO'jC 


151 - 


o 

o 


54 - 


100? 


17 


- 100$ 


391 - 100? 
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THE DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Administration Building 
Telephone 461-3850 

348 West First St. Dayton, Ohio 45402 

waynb m. caklb October 5, 1970 

Superintendent of Scbo'-ls 



TO: PRINCIPALS AND BUILDING REPRESENTATIVES 



A Task Force on Staff Desegregation has been organized jointly by 
the DCTA and the administration. 

In its first meeting October 4 the members of the Task Force asked 
that the attached statement of purposes and objectives be circulated 
to members of the professional staff for their information. 

The Task Force also asked that members of the professional staff be 
invited to submit suggestions, preferably in writing, for consider- 
ation by the Task Force. These may be communicated through building 
representatives and principals who in turn should send them to one of 
the co-chairmen of the Task Force. 

The co-chairmen are John Maxwell, principal of Meadowdale High School, 
and Kurtis Olt, teacher at Huffman School. 

fyCif h*-* if- /jy&M m. Qaa/a-s 

President, Dayton Classroom Superintendent of Schools 

Teachers Association 




-Over Please-- 
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PURPOSES OF TASK FORCE 



The Task Force on Staff Desegregation is organized cooperati vely 
by the Dayton Classroom Teachers Association and administration 
of the Dayton Public Schools to advise on procedures to achieve 
desegregation of faculties and administrati ve staff in accord with 
provisions stipulated by the Dayton Board of Education to Title VI 
representatives of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The objectives of the Task Force are: 

1. To promote voluntary transfer of teachers and ad- 
ministrators through: 

a. Individual counseling 

b. Exchanges 

c. Development of incentives 

\\ . To establish parameters for bringing each school 
to compliance. 

3, To advise on procedures for: 

a. Assignment of new teachers 

b. Transfers with seniority as a factor 

4. To consider future means of assuring equally 
qualified staffs in each building, such as a 
rotation plan. 



84 
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MINUTES OF 

OCTOBER 4, 1970 MEETING 
TASK FORCE ON STAFF DESEGREGATION 



Chairman John Maxwell opened the meeting. Members of the committee 
Introduced themselves. 

Dr. Carle commented on Background Documents for Task Force on Staff 
Desegregation . In order to come into compliance, each school staff should 
reflect the composition of the district staff as a whole. Last school 
year the overall staff was approximately 30% black and 707. white. 

Comments were made by several committee members concerning where we are 
and where we must be by September, 1971, regarding staff balance. 

Members of the committee completed a thirteen point survey to provide 
stimulation for dialogue for small group discussion. The first nine items 
were related to voluntary transfer - the last four were related to 
involuntary transfer. The committee was charged by Dr. Rogus to look at 
the problem with consideration to be given to the following five points: 

1. Time 

2. Space 

3. Content 

4. Process 

5. personnel needs 

The point was raised as tc what means can ve develop to affect the effective 
voluntary transfer of staff to bring about racial balance. 

The overall committee divided itself into three groups to discuss the 
ramifications of the taijk force survey. Approximately one hour was spent In 
group discussions after which the total committee reassembled to report the 
fol lowing : 

1. The need for student Involvement 

2. Incentives for teacher transfer need to be heightened 

3. Consideration for previous voluntary transferees 

4. Pair school exchanges of staff for short terms 

5. Core of staff to be retained in each building 

6. Teams of teachers transferring together 

7. Teacher taking selected students with him on transfer 

8. Central office should fill every available position to 
Improve racial balance 

9. Teacher and administrative cycling should be devised on 
long-range basis 

10. Faculty council should be involved in developing criteria 
for school itaff 
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11. Total staff may fall into the following groups: 

a. Group that will immediately volunteer to transfer 

b. Group that is uncertain but can be induced to 
transfer 

c. Group that would transfer if given a choice of school 
in light of knowing that arbitrary transfer was 
imminent . 

d. Group that will not want to transfer 

12. Need for in-service - staff exchange 

13. Controlled random selection if desired balance is not 
affected by volunteers 

The committee agreed that time is pressing; by December 1 "things must be 
rolling". 

The following areas are to be considered: 



1. Incentive elements 

2. In-service 

3. Time Schedule 



Mr. Maxwell appointed a committee to meet and synthesize what, transpired at 
the first meeting and elaborate at the next general meeting. Please see 
page following. 

The attached opinionnaire was completed by the Task Force to begin the 
meeting . 



Don Garretson 
Recorder 
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SYNTHESIS OF IDEAS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 



Paul Stamas Chairman 



Mike Billette, teacher, Roosevelt High School 

Dr. Spencer Durante, Executive Director, Secondary Education 

Don Garretson, principal, Belle Haven School 

George Jackson, Service Unit Facilitator 

Mrs. Rachel Revere, teacher, Gra r e A. Greene School 
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TASK FORCE SURVEY 



Please read each statement carefully. If your first reaction to a given 
statement is positive, place a check ( v'O in the space provided under 
the YES category. If your response is negative, place a check ( 
in the space provided under the NO category. 



YES NO 



1. I personally accept the responsibility of the 
school district to achieve racial balance of 
the professional staff by September 1971. 

2 . I accept the terms adopted by HEW and agreed 
upon bv the Board of Education that each 
school staff shall reflect the racial 
characteristics of the district as a whole 
(currently 70 - 30). 

3. I accept the principle that first considera- 
tion should be given to affecting balance 
through voluntary means. 

4. I agree that work has to be done with 
individual school staffs to establish first 

a readiness to consider rationally questions 
associated with staff desegregation. 

5. I agree that initial considerat ion.i of 

staff desegregation, both problem and process, 
stand a greater chance of being effective If 
rarried out on the individual building level 
as opposed to a large group approach (pairing 
schools) . 

6. I agree that the positive involvement of 
principals is essential to the effectiveness 
of voluntary staff desegregation efforts. 

7. I agree that the involvement of students 
is essential to the effectiveness of 
voluntary staff desegregation efforts. 

8. T agree that through creative incentives 
to transfer, e.g., university credit for 
in-service work, voluntary desegregation 
of staff can be affected. 

9. [ agree that steps ought to be taken to 
inform and otherwise prepare the community 
to consider questions relative to affecting 
staff b. jance . 



o 
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Patfo 2 . 



YES 



10. I agree Lhat a long range means of assuring 
equally qualified staffs in all buildings 
ought to he explored (e.g. rotation plan). 

11. I agree that if voluntary means of affecting 
staff desegregation are not effective, random 
assignment of staff to schools should be 
considered the next alternative. 

12. I agree that seniority should be a prime 
factor governing any involuntary transfer 
plan, 

13. I agree schools voluntarily achieving staff 
balance should be excluded from involuntary 
transfer plans. 

JR: j r 

9-4-70 
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January 6, 1970 

To: All School Personnel 

Subject: Proposed Plans — Staff Integration 



Much has happened but little has changed since the 
television report to the staff just before the holidays. As was 
reported then, the Boaid has been ordered to present to the Federal 
Court on January' 12 a plan for integrating the staff of each school 
to be substantially the sane as the system-wide racial ratio. For 
Atlanta this means a ratio of 57$ Negro and 43$ White teachers in 
each school . 



It i) the desire of all concerned that the plan to 
be presented to the Court reflect the best thinking of the total staff. 
In order that this might be accomplishei, it is requested that each 
faculty consider the proposed plan as outlined and send representatives 
to a meeting Thursday afternoon at 3:00 p. m. at the Atlanta Area 
Technical School Auditorium to discuss details with members of the 
Board of Education. 



School representatives (teachers only) should be elect- 
ed by each faculty, as follows: 

Active Roll as of November 1969s 

503 and below .1 representative 

50i through 1,000 ....... 2 representatives 

1|301 and above 3 representatives 

In addition to representatives elected a 9 provided above, 
the meeting at the Technical School will include principals from each 
area as selected by Ar»a Superintendents and the Presidents and 3 addi- 
tional representatives from the Atlanta Education Association and the 
Gate City Teachers Association. 




Hopefully, the meeting Thursday afternoon will reach a 
consensus as to the plan to be presented to the Court. This need not be 
the case, however, since the Board of TSducation is ordered to formulate 
ard present the plan. The Thursday afternoon discussion will be for the 
guidance of the Board as it fulfills this responsibility. As the Board 
has expressed, it is the hope of all concerned that the plan presented 
to the Court will reflect the thinking of not only the Board but the total 
staff as well, 



no 



Proposed Man — Staff Integration 



In the development of plans to comply with the orders of the 

Court in the spirit intended it is essential that we accept and proceed 

on the basis of the following assumptions* 

1. Teaching assignments in all locations throughout 
the City are equally important and desirable. 

2. All teachers are equally well qualified to teach 
in their field or fields of certification. 

P rinciples 

1. The Fifth Circuit decision set the date of implementation as 
February 1. The plan presented to the Court will request that the 
date be changed to March 4 in order that it correspond with the 
beginning, of the third quarter. 

2. The Court Order requires a staff ratio in each school that is 
substantially the same as the racial ratio for the entire system — 

57# Negro, 43/2 White . Implementation, hovrever, will be on th* 
basis of racial ratios prevailing in elementary and high schools 
separately. 

a. Elementary Schools — 60 % Negro, 40# White 

b. High Schools — 52# Negro, 48# White 

3. In calculating the number of staff menrbers to be transferred from 
each school in order to achieve the required racial ratio, fractions 
shall be disregarded. 

4. Through use of the computer teachers and other staff members to be 
reassigned shall be? determined by random selection using the last 
digir of the employee number. Reassignment will be made by a similar 
random selection process, by subject areas, using the last two digits 
of the employee number. 

5. Personnel already working in schools predominantly of the opposite 
race shall be eliminated from the random selection process. 

6. Teachers who have completed 21 or more years of service in ^he Atlanta 
Public School System or who were 60 years of age by Janufiry 1, 1970 
will be excluded from the random selection. 

7. Principals, administrative assistants, counselors, speciiil project 
personnel, and itinerant teachers will be assigned administratively 
as required. Inscfar as possible these groups, especially principals, 
will be kept at present assignments. School personnel who io not 
work directly with pupils will not be included in the randen selection, 

3. Only tho3e probationary teachers recoimiinded for re-employx ent in 
1970-71 will be transferred under tho random selection pro<es9. 



9. Previous to the implementation of the random selection procedure 
each staff member will be given an opportunity to voluntarily 
request a transfer which would contribute to the required system- 
wide racial ratio. Voluntary requests may include a choice of 
three schools, listed in the order of preference. Such preferences 
will be recognized insofar as possible, utilizing seniority i*^ the 
School System if random designation is required. Volunteers unable 
to be placed at a school of their preference will be returned to 
the random selection list. 

10. Teachers who are receiving a salary supplement will not lose pay 
because of a required transfer. This applies to coaches, band 
directors, and department heads, and will continue in effect until 
such personnel are offered an assignment justifying the supplement. 

11. Required transfer of the following personnel will be deferred 
at least until September 1970: 

a. Teachers of visually impaired 

b. Teachers of hard of hearing 

c. Teachers of speech 

d. Teachers of cerebral palsied 

e. Teacher's of emotionally disturbed. 

A major goal of the Administration ?nd Board of Education is 
to present to the Court a plan that is objective and as fair as possible 
for all concerned. Your help in reviewing the plan as outlined and 
suggesting improvements will be appreciated. 
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THE BLACK STUDENT IN OUR MIDST 



Mr. Bertram E. Gardner/ Managed 
Organizational Development 
The Cleveland Trust Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 



A new Black student has entered and is entering America's 
schools. His likes has never been seen before and his coming 
is devastating. Public schools that had hardly known how to 
deal wit! his forerunner - the accommodating Negro - finds this 
new student unfathomable. Not only white educators find this 
student overly sensitive to tne white world, but the Black 
teachers also find themselves in serious questioning of the 
attitude and behavior of this student. 

The very young Black student of elementary and junior 
high school is a child of a revolution that reached out to 
him through the television, through the radio, and through 
the wail of sirens that even played upon his neighborhood 
one eeri 2 night - and the high school Blacik student is a child 
who to even a greater extent was able to relate himself to 
the violent and abrasive thrust that came through to him from 
u.*e television, from the guys on the corner who, themselves 
in revolt against what they called "the system, ,r had dropped 
out of school and filled the ears and sometimes the eyes, 
of the young, impressionable, romantic Black with stories of 
how the Black Revolution is just around tie corner and that 
all Black people, especially the young students, had best 
prepare themselves for the survival struggle. This could be 
quite enough to explain the swaggering, high strung youth, 
but we need to say a word also about the cdult Black who pro- 
vides still another part of the environment that produced 
the child in your midst. 

Adult Blacks, the fathers and mothers of today’s students, 
are those who struggled to maturity thru the days of no hope 
prior to World War II and who felt some glimmer of pride in 
the performance of Black troops, and in the visibility of an 
occasional Black officer of some rank. These parents, them- 
selves teenagers during this War, early felt that something 
was chenging in their life expectancies when partial integra- 
tion o 1 the Armed Forces was effected, producing, for the 
first time in the bitter racial history of America, instances 
of Negro combat airplane pilots, combat engineers, even tank 
and anti-aircraft soldiers - a far cry from the limited oppor- 
tunities previously offered in Service Battalions such as the 
Quartermaster Corps where Negro soldiers had few opportunities 
for self-actualization or hero roles, as they, like in '’Old 
Man River," had to "tote that barge and lift that bale." These 
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parents were :.n their most impressionistic years at this time, 
and the new spirit of what Dr. Martin Luther King called 
" somebodiness " began to stir in their breast and the new 
militantism was born as young Negroes, now parents, began to 
sense the excitement of being on the verge of some kind of 
psychic breakthrough. And let us not forget the impact made 
by India upon the Black mind in 1947-1948 when India began to 
step up its efforts to gain freedom and independence. The 
latent emotionality and renewed hope were further fed by the 
radio and newspaper accounts of the militant Indians who, led 
by Mahatma Ghandi, offered themselves in skillful resistance 
to the truncheons, bullets, and other instruments of military 
oppression of the British who were struggling to keep the 
Indians subjugated. It was the grandparents and parents of 
today's school youth who were able to identify and to thrill 
to the crackling reports of how the great nation of England 
was brought to capitulation by an under-developed, under- 
nourished, undereducated group of people consumately dedi- 
cated to their freedom from sub j ugat ion . And when England 
finally found itself captive of the immorality of its actions, 
coupled with t.he complete dedication of a people who were 
more than willing to die without a stick or stone to defend 
themselves, England then gave these mighty brown people their 
freedom to control their own destinies. 

This act, this moment in history had a tremendous impact 
upon the imagination of Black and Brown people, all over the 
earth. The Blacks in America, already awakened by the prior 
events of World War II, found the salt strikes and revolu- 
tion of India cascading their emotions into a crescendo of 
hope and strong determination to force America into full accep 
tance of their Black citizen, many of whom had returned from 
the War with a new but perhaps undefined self-awareness, 

You will remember it was a scant 6 years later that the 
Supreme Court , sensing the timeliness of the national atti- 
tude and the thrusting uneasiness of its Black population, 
passed the famous ruling forbidding segregation in the schools 
And then there were the college ?>it down strikes, Dr, King, 
Carmichael, and Malcolm X. 

Obviously, this is not a lesson in history, nor am I 
qualified to give one, but simply a reminder of some of the 
major events which make up the frame of reference for today's 
Black child and his parents. The point to this glance back- 
ward is to help you to understand not just that the student 
is different, but why he is different. Finding out how to 
work with the differences will be much more difficult and 
complex than the simple retelling - I am aware of that - 
but the point to all of this is to indicate to you that we 
are in a creative, albeit turbulent, period for which there 
are few absolute answers, but to be even somewhat equal to 
the task we must accept the fact that this kid isn't like 
"we were" - and those of us who in our frustration indicate 
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the similarities of our own socio-economic life experience 
perhaps are not in full understanding of the full thrust 
of every day contemporary events upon the psyche of Black 
youth . 



How many of you had your basic, formulating person- 
alities stoked by the flowing, soaring rhetoric of a Dr. 
Martin L. King, urged to react harshly by the searing 
dynamism of Stokely Carmichael, or jabbed by the hot needle 
of realism held by an unsmiling, bearded Malcolm X? How 
many ~ f you were still struggling with the emerging M you n 
when on the one hand you were being told to be "non-violent 
and we shall overcome ’ 1 and on the other hand, the flames of 
Watss, Newark Cleveland, Chicago, an^ the words, "Burn, 

Baby, Burn," being shouted at you imply that violence is 
a shorter and more positive answer - even though you were 
too young to even know what the question was? 

How similar were many of your childhoods to this heady 
mixture of violence, exhortations, and profound discussions 
at the meal tables of every Black home as to the rightness 
or the wrongness of the techniques of freedom involvement? 

How many of you spent your highly sensitive years being bom- 
barded with thoughts, impressions, family disputes, street 
corner harangues, TV pictorial i zations , or great bearded 
giants in flowing dashiki robes calling you "little brother 
or little sister" and exhorting you not to smile or Uncle 
Tom before "the hunkies" - and some of them telling you 
that you don't need the kind of schooling which is only an 
extension of the white man's control over your mind l How 
many of you had to come thru that? All of these answers 
being projected upon you long before you can even under- 
stand the nature of the question. 

Many educators try to equate their own upbringing with 
the current youth by simply comparing external conditions. 
Thus some teachers, both Black and white, are oft heard to 
say in moments of frustration - well, my family was poor also 
or, I came from a broken home, also - or, I am Italian (or 
Jewish or Irish) and a minority, also - and then they always 
conclude, "and we never let that fact lead us to deviant 
behavior . " 

Well, I'm suggesting that perhaps there has never been 
a period quite like the last twenty-five years and each class 
that has entered our schot _s during these years has brought 
with it a set of unique reaction patterns which most of us 
find more and more difficult to deal with and we find fewer 
and fewer parellels in our own lives to make rational the 
behavior we are witn ssing. 

Well, ow, how do we relate all of this psycho-histori- 
cal phenomena with guidance generally, and white guidance 
specifically? 
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If guidance has among its goals: to help young people 

understand themselves and to make realistic assessments of 
their individual strengths and weaknesses so that they can 
make their greatest contribution to their own welfare and to 
society/ then guidance counselors need to be armed with more 
than evaluative tests. Knowledge of community resources, and 
a warm personality, although admittedly these all help. What 
perhaps is equally as important to have would be an acceptance 
of the face (?) that Black youngsters are coming to you from 
a very complex psycho-social frame of reference. 

It is also to be recognized that this teach- pupil, coun- 
selor-pupil relationship is so complex that very little of an 
absolute nature is presently known or can be drawn upon with 
positive assurance. One cannot help a student understand 
hints el:? until one can understand those forces which have 
shaped the student, and perhaps one cannot help a student 
relate to the realities of life until one has some experience 
with those forces that compose the life of students. This 
is a dynamic relationship - so complex, so convoluting, 
so changing, that those who work in this field must continu- 
ally study and develop opportunities to experience, albeit 
vicariously, e forces that are brought to bear upon 
children in tnese times. 

Now, for the rest of my time, let me try to depict for 
you what I think "white guidance" is all about. 

tp until I960, I believe the counseling for the vocational 
and educational experience of a student was oriented toward 
the cl, ild who brought to the school some psycho-cultural inte- 
gration - that is, he was not hung up on who ho was; he had 
no problems of what national ethnic group to which he belonged; 
nor was he caught in the cross-fire of definitions of his 
place in society and his ability to change this place* In 
other words, the student of those days, for whom guidance 
was performed, were assumed to be curious as to where he could 
go, but not whether he could go. 

Such counseling as I remember it placed great stress upon 
academic prowess as evidenced by tests and corroborating inter- 
views with teachers - all of which I suppose gave a pretty 
good picture of the school per f ormance of a youngster. As a 
matte:: of fact, one book I looked at in preparation for this 
lecture had a foocnote which said, "These ideas and practices 
tend to be inappropriate for the non-white child." With such 
a perfunctory statement, masses of Black children and their 
counseling needs were dismissed by a leader in the field. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure that today, 1970, you 
agree with me that Black children have all the counseling 
needs of any other group of children - "and a little bit 
more." The "little bit more" refers to counselor unawareness 
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and lack of understanding of how prejudice and racism, now- 
adays both Black and White racism, have been operationalized 
in the educational process. As I have indicated, it is my 
understanding that a counselor's role is to individualize 
and facilitate the learning process. The cognitive aspect 
of learning or the facilitating part of counseling refers 
to the assessment and appraisal of pupil potential, pupil 
placement, the supply of technical information to teachers, 
children and parents so that appropriate educational and 
vocational decisions can be made, and so forth; while the 
conatative aspect of learning or the individualizing of 
counseling refers to the manner in which each child responds 
emotionally and atti tudinal ly to the learning situation. 

Specifically, how does "white counseling" make use of 
achievement and aptitude test scores? It seems to me that 
these scores are us 2 d with restricted vision, that a child 
becomes a number and that child is deemed worthy if his 
attitude test score is above 110, or unworthy, if he scores 
below 90. It also seems that if a child's reading or arith- 
metic achievement scores are at least at his grade level, 
the decisions of professional educators tend to say "yes, 
teach him." But if the child's scores are below grade 
level, the professional decision tends to indicate not much 
hope for intense learning to take place. This then becomes 
an example of the operational implementations of racism 
whereby a professional educator allows unconscious biases 
regarding human worth to be determined by a number. For as 
you know, on the basis of these scores, some children are 
placed in classes and their educational opportunities increased 
or decreased depending on the value or weight given to the 
scores. Obviously, NO TEST IS THE MEASURE OF A CHILD. At 
least two interesting issues are raised at this point: 1) The 

need for an indepth understanding of what tests mean, and 
what they can and cannot tell yon about a person, and 2) the 
giving up by professional educators of biases about human 
worth based on the limited criteria of a test, I'm sure a 
long look at these two issues would be helpful to Negro chil- 
dren, but I suspect, that there are a number of white children 
who would also benefit. 

I, obviously, am suggesting that inappropriate use of 
test data, coupled with resulting counselor attitudes, work 
against Black chiliren and I'd like to add just a word about 
counselor attitude and students' demo nstrated performance. 
Because of your training, your a tt itude "land mine) toward 
certain kinds of behavior tend to be very positive if the 
behavior is moral., and negative if immoral. These attitudes, 

I believe, get in the way when you begin to assess and appraise 
pupil behavior. Since group measures or scholastic aptitude 
and achievement test scores tend to give from ineffective *ro 
spurious results for Black youngsters, it seems imperative that 
one must look elsewhere for indicators of pupil capability. 
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A very close look at pupil behavior can be a readily avail- 
able source for cues of pupil intellectual potential. For 
example, I doubt if I would get an argument if I said "that 
the leaders of organized crime demonstrate a high level of 
intellectual capability." They, as you know, are able to 
plan, implement, and carry out the kind of thinking processes 
which keep the best minds of our country struggling to con- 
trol them. However, very few of us would point with pride at 
the.i.r intellectual astuteness because it is used negatively 
toward large numbers of, more or less, innocent human beings. 

My point is that an analysis of some of the behavior patterns 
of Black children indicate a high level of intellectual 
activity even though it sometimes tends to be socially unaccep- 
table. Dut this behavior, although immoral and anti-social 
in your judgment, can still offer some real clue to what 
the potential for development is for that child regardless 
of his scores! The goal and real challenge is to find appro- 
priate ways to re-channel these thought processes so that 
they are more effectively used in the learning environment. 

In working with some of the so-called "hoodlum element" 
when I was with the YMCA, I used to tell them (when I would 
argue for their going back to school) that I would prefer 
that they were not the school and street hoods, but since 
they were, I wanted them to be able to at lease count their 
own illgotten money effectively, and read well enough to be 
able to decipher the law affecting whatever case there was 
against them. Their acceptance of that concept of self made 
it possible for me to establish a kind of relationship with 
then and put learning in a different context. 

I believe the educator counselor MUST renove personal- 
moral- judgment from the process of appraising pupil’s behavior 
and note the level, the quality, the consistercy, and the 
results of pupil intellectual functioning. 

Let’s look briefly at another problem in assessment, 
appraisal, placement, and freedom of choice. I think that 
in a real democracy, a person should have as much right to 
choose failure as he has to choose success. 1 contend that 
soma schools seem to be structured primarily on the basis of 
counselor-principal decisions as to what will constitute suc- 
cess, and little or no attention is given to the child’s right 
to try - even if failure is the result . Specifically, if a 
child indicates to~the counselor that he would like to take 
Alcebra, the Algebra test score is looked at and the accumu- 
lative math grade is "D" , also his arithmetic achievement 

test scores tend to be marginal. So all indicators avail- 

ab'.e to the counselor indicate that the chance for success 
is slight or poor. The child insists that he wants the 
course, he even brings a note from his parents indicating 
that they want the child's request respected. The answer 
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still tends to be "no" from the educator's point of view and, 

I guess, this position is implemented by i placement in general 
math - unless the parents become more aggressive. What is 
being overlooked? If this pupil has consistently succeeded 
in getting at least minimum grades in math previously, there 
is every reason to believe that he will - *11 things remain- 
ing equal - continue to obtain a "D" - evert in Algebra. At 
worst, he'll fail and repeat it, if he wants to. The child's 
life style must be considered before overruling hi s wishes or 
because you believe he "can't make it.” A "D’ oftimes has 
cultural respect and reflects a student's cicquiescence to a 
peer concept. Also a ,r D" in Algebra will qualify a student 
for certain apprenticeship programs and some colleges still 
require Algebra as an entry requirement. In other words r the 
"D" can open new doors for the requesting pupil (Marcus Scholar 
ship students in Cleveland are performing E points above the 
national scholastic average!) 

I have tried to suggest some areas in which one can get 
at the "little bit nore" needed from counselors to facilitate 
the learning process for Black children. 

Now, let's look at individualizin g the learning process 
(the conatative) or the feeling asp€:ct of learning, where the 
Negro child carries, in my judgment, th e greatest burde rn. 

All people have just so much psychological energy. 

Given two children, one Negro and one White, with the same 
amount of psychological energy for learning -- both children 
will have to divide their psychological energy between the 
cognitive and the conatative aspects of learning. But the 
Black child will take on an additional burden, because he 
will translate more psychological energy into the emotional 
or feeling aspect of learning due to the need to deal with 
the effects of racism. Now how? 

At the root of segregation, separation, and discrimina- 
tion, are deep emotional feelings of rejection, sel f-worth less- 
ness , power lessnes.s and personal inadequacy. All of these 
emotional areas create tremendous barriers to the learning 
process . 

For Negro children, one major theme resulting from the 
feelings of worthlessness is "nothing looking like me is a 
learner." This response often is further encouraged by 
unknowing teachers, who through non-verbal cues communicate 
to children "you are not a learner and I don't expect you to 
be one." It is often the unspoken beHavior of permitted poor 
performance standards - or the manner in which classroom 
instructions are given that commun icate to the child "don't 
learn" - it's the "NOT WHAT you say BUT HOW you say it" theme. 

Segregation and discrimination by definition mean to limit 
behavior. In ordor to learn one nust "venture out," but early 
in life the Black child is taught to hear the "No's" in our 
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culture and to define the perimeters of psychological safety 
and to work within them. We must understand that this kind 
of behavior does not support or encourage the acquisition of 
knowledge. The behavior of the child will usually tend to be 
apathetic (dependent) or hostile {a l^ind of independence) in 
which case one is a refusal to try and the latter is gener- 
ally an effort to disrupt. The disruptive effort on the part 
of a Black child can be a reflection of a negative way to 
venture out which needs to be rechanneled. Neither the hos- 
tile or the apathetic response should be accepted or given 
in to — unfortunately, in most cases, this is the way pro- 
fessionals respond or they take personal affront. And I 
believe that they should develop some other way to cope with 
pupil behavior. 



So now if we couple the non-learning theme with the non- 
venturing out theme, we have the seeds for destroying the 
natural impulse to dream. Unless a child can see himself 
doing something of value in the future, there is no reason 
to endure the frustration of trying to develop himself. The 
ghetto school experience, the people involved in its main- 
tenance, the physical environment, tend to make the total 
experience defeating and is the killer of pupil dreams. It 
is a small wonder that youths vandalize and burn down schools 
for it is in those that many have their most painful exper- 
iences of self negation. 



The psychological energy of the Black child is divided 
into protecting his self-esteem, defining the limits of 
psychological safety (prevent being emotionally hurt) and 
keeping the "swi. tch-on/sw itch-off n mechanism working. This 
mechanism is reflected in the well-worn statement, “Tell 
it like it is," because Black people used to consciously 
behave one way with other Blacks and another way with whites. 
Now they no longer do this , now they take pride in telling 
it like it is. My point is that it takes energy to keep 
checking every white person, and now, even some Negroes whose 
behavioral responses are similar to whites have to also be 
checked by pupils. This mechanism contains thoughts like -- 
can I trust this person? Do they trust me? Do they expect 
anything positive or negative of me, if so, what? Are they 
going to teach me -- or is it game time again - just go 
through the motions with no real expectations of me under- 
standing it? 

While the Black child is unconsciously or consciously 
checking out all of these cues and more, the white child is 
dealing only with the emotional frustration that normally 
comes with human development. I am not saying that the white 
child does not experience feelings of worthlessness, rejec- 
tion, and inadequacy in the learning environment, but I am 
saying that since these feelings are not culturally sanctioned 
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by the social institutions of separation and discrimination 
and for the white child feelings of inadequacy, they are 
easier hurdled and ruled out as sustaining barriers to the 
learning experiences . 

Well, a final area of concern involves the fact that, 
for the most part, most of us underestimate the capability 
of the Black child, primarily because his learning is not 
in the area where we expect it to be. The need to survive 
and cope in a "hostile-rejection culture” such as that 
created by racism develops in the Black child superior skills 
in manipulating people - especially people who are highly 
middle class-oriented. It seems that the power to manipu- 
late professional people often gets over generalized by the 
Black child who uses it inappropriately in the learning 
setting. This power is used indiscriminately in order to 
conserve psychological energy and avoid some emotional pain. 
Tha outstanding characteristic of the manipulative skill is 
to get the educator into psychological boxes of their own 
making. For example: 

1. The Snow Job - where a child tells the teacher 
what the teacher wants to hear whether it is 
true or not. 

2. The use of profanity -- they use profanity to 

bring about physical and emotional rejection, 
wherein the ^hild glories in his or her ability to 
control the most significant factor in his envir- 
onment - the teacher l Thereby, creating a false 
sense of power. The; theme here is: she didn't 

reject me, I rejected her, I made her put me outl 

3. The use of middle-c^ass sexual morality to embar- 
rass the teacher and gain control of a class in 
order to implement the non-learning theme -- all 
you have to do is ask a question about sex -- many 
teachers don't know how to deal with this phony 
sense of power grabbing that uses up learning time. 

4. The ”1 don't know” theme, which is an appeal to 
implement the "ignorance and inability to know" 
concept believed to be expected of Black children 
by the larger culture. However, this theme seems 
to be rooted in a survival theme in the ghetto -- 
to implement the ”1 don't know” theme, the child 
skillfully uses co nfusion of ideas , events, and 
people -- If you keep the confusVon going, no one 
is going to accuse you of ever squealing and for 
the most part, this skill is developed to protect 
one from the lawless element in the community, but 
when this behavior is brought into the classroom, 
it prevents learning. The teacher can never get 
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( cont 1 d) 

things straight. The more fearful the child is 
of the lawless element, the greater the effect, 
because he or she is not able to be flexible 
about the use of this response. 



A final example is; 

5. The organization of failure .nto success -- the 
reasoning goes something like this -- The only 
point to learning is the belief that you will be 
given a chance to use it out there in the outer 
world, but cultural cues and everything I see 
says it ain't gonna happen for no Black child — 
so then the child reorganizes cultural failure 
into Siub-cultural success {I think that this is 
why peer group pressure for aood grades is 
inoperative in the inner-city setting.) Both 
white and Negro children get on this side track 
if they associate more responsibility witn 
achievement -- so they respond to this threat 
by avoidance of the learning setting -- class 
cutting, truancy, hall walking, lesson unpre- 
paredness, etc. 

These examples, of course, are not exhaustive and I 
imagine all of you can think of other examples but these, 

I hope, do suggest some behavioral responses which need to 
be short circuited so that learning and development can take 
place in our schools. 

To summarize my presentation, two major issues emerge. 

One involves the counselor as a person and as a professional 
worker. The secc nd area involves the Black child and some of 
his special needs~hat "white guidance" overlooks. 

As we look at the counselor, the following issues arise: 

a. Know ;hyself -- Find out how your attitudes and 
behavior reflect and implement those racist con- 
cepts that destroy or depress the potentiality 
and development of Negro children. Find out if 
you aren't actually fulfilling the expectations 
of the child -- a rejection of him. 

b. Being "kindly disposed" is no substitute for knowl- 
edge, skill, a i.a training. Accept the fact that 

the student is different due to conditioning tactors, 

Stud;* the current literature and learn how the 
human being behaves under positive and negative 
learning settings. 

Learn a^i you can about the psychological mechanisms 
created by racism. 
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b. (eont'd) 

Know how to analyze and effectively use coun- 
seling data. 

Develop some skills in the appraisal of human 
behavior by methods other than testing. 



Alfred Hinet, the father of psychological testing said 
in 1909, and I quote: 



"Some recent philosophers appear to have given their 
moral support to the deplorable verdict that the 
inte3.1igence of an individual is a fixed quantity. 
We must protest and act against this brutal pessi- 
mism,, 

A child’s mind is like a field for which an expert 
farmer has advised a change in the methcd of culti- 
vaticn, with the result that instead of a desert 
land, we now have a harvest." 
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MINUTES OF 

OCTOBER 18, 1970 MEETING 
TASK FORCE ON STAFF DESEGREGATION 



Co-Chairman Kurt 01 t opened the meeting. 

The Subcommittee on Synthesis of Ideas presented three documents: 

'i. Statements of Purposes (Document #la attached) 

2 . Tentative Concepts of Voluntary Staff Desegre- 
gation (Document #lb attached) 

3. Tentative Plan for Staff Desegregation by Con- 
trolled Random Selection (Document #lc attached) 

The first two documents were discussed and volunteers were organized 
to solicit staff ideas and suggestions regarding the eight concepts of 
voluntary staff desegregation as follows: 

Paul Sta.cas, Don Garretson, Francis Birt 
Mike Gillette, Prince Davis, Rachel Resere 
George Jacksvn, Duane Koppleman 
Julie Long, Kay Davis, Dave Carter, Dave 
Kreitzer and Gecrge Jackson 
To be referred to DCTA TEPS Committee 

Discussion of the third document was deferred until a future meeting- 

Discussion of the balancing of staffs . n each school centered on letters 
from the superintendent to Mr, Henderson and the reply from Mr. Cioffi 
of the Office for Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (Documents #2a, 2b attached). 

An earlier letter to and reply from John Schcldrup of the same office was 
referred to with respect to whether or not the district is requir d to 
take action (Documents #3a and *3b attached; note these were circulated 
in opposition to the last levy and the underlining is that of the circu- 
lator). 

Two motions, one to postpone the work of the committee until such time as 
the Supreme Court should act or federal hearing to terminate funding; and 
another to seek further clarification from the Board of Education as to 
the definitiion of "reflects" in the agreement for desegregation of staff, 
were introduced and did not pass. 

The consensus of the group was that future meetings be rotated among afternoon 
and weekday evenings and Sunday afternoon times, so that no member is unduly 
inconvenienced. 

The co-chairmen will call the next meeting when further materials are ready. 



1 , 2 , 6 
4, 5 
3 

7, 8 
6 



(Mrs . ) Dorothy Kavanagh 
Recorder 
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FOR DISCUSSION ONLY 



October 15, 1970 



The purpose of the Subcommittee on Synthesis of Ideas will be 
to recommend a comprehensive plan for the alignment of staff that 
will desegregate faculties ard admi ni strat i ve siaffs in accord- 
ance with the provisions stipulated by the Dayton hoard of Educa- 
tion in its August 22 , 1969 resolution. Namely, that each school 
staff throughout the district will have a racial composition that 
reflects the total staff of the district as a whole. Thereby 
providing for every child regardless of school he attends, access 
to human resources which are essential to a quality education pro- 
gram which will assure every child the opportunity of working with 
persons representing di Horen t ages; sex, cultural background 
race, interest and skills as well as other humrin qualities, which 
should bo available to every child. 

I he Task force has endeavored to develop a plan that wifi recommend 
procedures for voluntary and Involuntary transfers as follows: 



I. The voluntary aspect of the program provides 

incentives and innovative programs to encourage 
teachers to transfer. 

The involuntary section of the program provides a 
formula that would be used in the event that the 
number of volunteers would be inadequate to balance 
the staff. 
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FOR DISCUSSION PURPOSES ONLY 



TENTATIVE CONCEPTS OF VOLUNTARY STAFF DESEGREGATION 



\ nducemen ts 

1. In-service training sessions to prepare teachers for change to 
be developed using present cross-over teachers as resource per- 
sonnel. These sessions should be scheduled for spring 1971. 

2. Summer workshops of four to six weeks in length for teachers 
volunteering and those selected at random for transfer to bring 
about racial balance. Teachers attending such a workshop would 
receive their regular teaching salary. Possible college credit. 

3. Released time for visitation for prospective cross-over teachers. 
The visitations to schools of possible assignment should be of 
such length and duration as to provide the teacher with an under- 
standing of students, staff, facilities and community. 

4. Cross-over teachers should be assured of parity in amount of 
equipment and supplies from one school to another. 

b. Increased assistance should be made available for cross-over 
teachers requesting it in the areas of curriculum and student 
discipline. The use of teacher aides. 

G. Possible advancement on the pay scale for cross-over teachers. 
Example: P.A, on fifteenth step would receive 1/3 of the B.A. 

plus 18 hours sfep tor each of the first three years of cross- 
over teaching. 

7. Teachers should be assured that if an opening occurs at another 
school from which they are transferred that they will be given 
first priority for the position. (Providing it would not upset 
the racial balance.) 

8. Two or more teachers from one school should be given an oppor- 
tunity to transfer as a group to another school when possible. 

This subcommit fra is in agreement that the above inducements wou I d 
encourage teachers to transfer voluntarily. It is also realized by 
this committee that a number of these inducements would entail con- 
siderable ripens* . It is the reconmendat i on of this committee that 
the administration should apply for a federal grant to provide funds 
f or implementation. 
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A TENTATIVE PLAN 



FOR 



STAFF DE SHORE ('.ATI ON 



BY 



CONTROLLEl RANDOM SELECTION 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4 . 



5. 



6 . 



o 




This plan will be used only if the required goal for staff desegregation 
i achieved through volunteer efforts by March, 1971. 



The following guidelines will be used! 

Schools will be grouped (paired, clustered) in order to expedite the 
reassignment of those teachers who must be moved. 

Only those teachers who are employed full time in a single school 
shouLd be considered in determining the racial ratio. 

Each principal may designate twenty percent of his majority staff 
members as essential to the efficient operation of the educational 
program in that school. All of his majority teachers with (20/23) 
years of experience in Dayton schools must be included in this figure. 
Persons who have volunteered may not be counted as being essential. 

Teachers in schools in which they are in the minority will not be 
reassigned . 

Each reassigned teacher will be placed in a position for which he is 
qualified And insofar as possible exactly like the position from which 
he is being moved. 

Teachers will be chosen for required reassignment by controlled random 
selection. They will be distributed in various grades and departments. 



GUIDELINES 




page two 



7, Newly employed personnel and ,:ew volunteers will be assi 0 ned for 
l he purpose of achieving and maintaining the racial ratio, 

8, Teachers who get a salary supplement will not lose pay because of 
reass ignmet t . 

9, A procedure will he established through which teachers may appeal 
their assignments. 

REASSIGNMENT PROCEDURE 

The procedure for reassigning teaching personnel will be as follows: 

1. Each principal will be provided a professional staff allotment for 
his school, 

2. On the basis of this allotment, the principal will determine a table 
of organization for the 1971-72 school year. 

3. The principal will determine the number of teachers by race which are 
required in order to create the proper racial balance. 

4. The principal will determine the number of vacant positions in his 
school by reason of resignation, retirement and volumary reassignment. 

He will then determine the number of majority teachers who must be 
reassigned, thus creating additional vacancies, 

5. The principal of the predominantly white staff will first seek to fill 
his vacancies from among the black teachers who have volunteered for 
reassignment to his school. In the event he is unable to get his quota 
by this means, he will then draw by lottery the additional teachers 
required by grade and/or subject from the pool of eligible black teachers, 
Thereafter , all vacancies will he filled in the usual 




manner . 
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6. The principal of the predominantly black staff will first seek to fill 
his vacancies frcm among the white teachers who have volunteered for 
reassignment to his school* In the event he is unable to get his 
quota by this means, he will then draw by lottery the additional 



white teachers. Thereafter, all vacancies will be filled in the usual 



7. The pool of eligible black teachers available for reassignment purposes 
will include all black teachers who: 

(a) Were not declared essential by their principal; 

(b) Did not volunteer for reassignment; 

(c) Do not have 20/25 years of teaching experience in the system. 

8. Ike pool of eligible white teachers available for reassignment purposes 
will include all white teachers who: 

(a) Were not declared essential by their principal; 

(b) Did »iot volunteer for reassignment; 

(c) Do not have 20/25 years of teaching experience in the system. 



teachers required by grade and/or subject from the pool of eligible 



manner , 
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THE DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Administration Building 
Telephone 461-3850 

j48 Wesc First St. Dayton, Ohio 45402 



Waynb M. Carlb 
SuptrintmJtnl cf Scbocit 



October 8, 1970 



Hr. Lloyd R. Henderson 

Education 8ranch Chief 

Office for Civil Rights 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 20201 

Dear Mr. Henderson: 

The school district has organized a Task Force on Staff Desegregation 
to advise on procedures to achieve desegregation of faculties and ad- 
ministrative staff in accord with provisions stipulated by the Board 
of Education to Title VI representatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Question he^ arisen as to the meaning of the phrase underlined in the 
following ayreed stipulation: 

"It is the intention of this Board that each school 
staff throughout the District will have a racial 
composition that reflects the total staff of the 
District as a whole . 11 

It would be helpful to the Task Force if your office could define the 
composition as understood in that phraseology as it relates to bringing 
the schools into compliance. 

Sincerely, 



Superintendent of Schools 

WMC:mlw 

cc: Mr. Fred Ci off i 

Mr. John R. Hodqdon 




ill 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON. D C 20201 

0cr 1 4 ?9;u 



Dr, Wayne Carle 
Superintendent of Schools 
The Dayton Public Schools 
343 West First Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 

Dear Dr, Carle; 

I am responding to your night telegram of October 8, 1970 to 
Dr, Henderson which has been referred to roe for reply, In this 
telegram you request our interpretation of the underlined portion of 
the following stipulation contained In the DREW Office for Civil 
Rights/Dayton Board of Education Agreement on faculty desegregation. 

"It 1 s the Intention of this Board that each school staff throughout 
the district will have a racial composition that reflects the total 
staff of the district as a whole* M 



During the 1969-70 school year when the agreement to desegregate the 
Dayton faculty and staff was negotiated and accepted by the DHEW 
Office for Civil Rights and the Dayton Board of Education, the 
racial composition of the total Dayton professional staff was 70 per- 
cent white and 30 percent black* Consequently, we would expect that 
by September 1971, the professional staff at each elementary and 
secondary school subject to the jurisdiction of the Dayton Board of 
Education would reflect a racial composition of approximately 70 per- 
cent white and 30 percent black. With less than a year to go until 
the September 1971 deadline perhaps It would be useful to restate the 
legal basis on which the Dayton Board of Education is obligated to 
desegregate its teaching faculty* 

In Alexander v. Holmes County Board of Education, 396 U. S* 19 (1969), 
the Supreme Court unanimously agreed that school districts must end 
segregation "at once" and operate integrated systems "now and here- 
after," See also Northcross v. Board of Education of Memphis , 397 
U* S. 232 (1970); Carter v, West Feliciana Parish School Board , 396 
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U. S. 290 (1960). This obligation to desegregate encompaeaes all 
facets of the operation of an elementary and secondary scltool system, 
including the hiring and assignment of faculty# Green v. County 
School Board of New Kent County , 391 U» S. 433 (1968^7 

The Supreme Court in United States v. Montgomery County Board of 
Education, 395 U. S. 225 (1969), reasserted the duty of a school 
district to desegregate totally its faculty and approved an Alabama 
district court order which required substantially the same ratio of 
Negro to white faculty in each school as the ratio of Negro to white 
faculty in the entire system. In Singleton v. Jackson Municipal 
Separate School District , 419 F.2d 1211, 1217-18 (5th Ctr. 1969), 
reversed on other grounds, 396 U. S. 290 (1970), the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit required school districts to 
meet these same faculty ratio requirements. 

President Nixon in his March 24, 1970, Statement on Desegregation of 
America's Elementary and Secondary Schools affirmed that segregation 
of taachers must be eliminated and asserted that ’’each school system 
in this Nation, North and South, East and West, must move immediately, 
as the Supreme Court has ruled, toward a goal under which 'in each 
school the ratio of white to Negro faculty members is substantially 
the same as it is throughout the system.'” A copy of the President's 
Statement is enclosed. Consequently, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in its enforcement of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, has adopted the same faculty ratio requirement 
which the Fifth Circuit mandated in Singleton , which the Supreme 
Court mandated in Montgomery , and which the President applied nation- 
wide in his March 24, 1970 Statement, 

Finally, curing 1969 the Dayton Board of Education concluded a 
voluntary but legally binding agreement with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare's Office for Civil Rights to desegregate its 
faculty and staff by September 1971. In agreeing to desegregate 
voluntarily, the Board waived its opportunity for an adnlnlstra It vc 
hearing on this Office's finding of probable noncompl lance . In 
return for the Dayton Board of Education's agreeing to a negotiated 
settlement find foregoing a lengthy and costly adminis trn tlve hearing, 
tli L s Office, instead of requiring Dayton to transfer Immediately many 
of its professional personnel, permitted a two year period for Dayton 
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Lo desegregate gradually its faculty and staff and did not require 
as a condition of settlement that the Dayton School Board admit to 
the veracity of our March 1969 findings of noncompliance . 

If I can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to contact 
me . 



Sincerely yours. 




Frederick T. Ciof f i/X;oordinator 
Northern and Western States 
Education Division 
Office for Civil Rights 



line l os u re 



cc; Chief State School Officer 

Regional Civil Rights Director 
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urcument #3a 



The following is a copy of a letter written to tho Department o; Health, Fducation, 
and Welfare on June 19! 1970- An answer to this letter is also included, which 
strifes that, at thi3 time, the Dayton , 'chool System is under no . federal order to 
integrate staff or students * 



Mr. )/loyd H» Homier non 
Acting Director 
Office for Civil Righto 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare * 

Washington, D. C. || 

? 

Dear Mr. Henderson: 

I am n resident of the Dayton, Ohio, school district and in tho profession of 
education- Representatives of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare were 
in Dayton, Ohio, on June l8, 1970, to clarify the school uyst* r.Js current status 
in regards to compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Unfortun- 
ately, the information given by the HEW staff loft unanswered for me the following 
questions which I would appreciate an answer to in your response: 

1. His Dayton, Ohio, boon found in noncompliance with Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act in regards to assignment of teaching staff? 

2. Has the Dayton, Ohio school system been found in nonconpliance -with Title 
VI of tho Civil Rights Act in regards to assignment of pupils? 

Has there boon a Federal order to racially balance (in any ratio) the 
teaching staff of each or any school in the Dayton school system? 

4. Has there txe-n a Federal order to racially- balance (jn jh;; ratio) tho 
pupils of each or any school in tho Dayton school system'; 

If the answer to any of the* above questions is affirmative , I e w] i like* 
answers tc tho following: 

9- In which Federal court or in wivt body wu: the opinion of nccrpl ianco 
or order to racially balance staff or pupils h ir.de d dovr? 

6. V/ho woiv the p«.rs :m who resented or defended Daytoi/n p ration in any 
such uoncem. li are evso? 

If t h. " 1 - .3 t f:.-*, rt p *? ral order cone rainy, nonce. iyl i one* ■■■ ’* (a) subse- 

quent v*r i’t 1 alnnci i.,- .'tuff . ■ nr 5 (or) n il a in the Dayton echc.i oistrict, 
please s-.r a i.ie a copy 4 i * Jd v r. ..i». ., ii possible, 1 would pprueiate ycur 
sending to r a copy "T D ■. •••rr» .wt i.-x b Ivo.n the Day ten ach rr, l s; . ter and the 
Office for Civil Hi -\t.. : .d ‘ e.v . . at*.;., ri ihulth, Education an 1 '.Ylfrrc r u- 
cerning th at ■ . 

Thai v y'o " i.-'-j !.* h o.j 1 5- i:. I,u*c. \r,c - l ,.;d \aur ursiotonce nJ ■■w a ..'a 

in ob t *■ ,» u i . ■ - 1 • 
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Document #3b 



226 W. Jaeksun blvtl. , Room II A 
Chicago, Illinois 6OG06 

July 27, 1970 

This is in reply to your Juno 19 letter to Dr. Lloyd Jlondorcon recording HEW’e 

Title VI Review of the Dayton School System. 

I will respond to your six questions in seriatim . In case you did not retain a 

copy of your June 19 letter, a xerox copy his been enclosed. 

1. The Office for Civil Rights has net mode a finding of non-compliance with Title 
VI which would justify termination of funds since there has not been '‘an ex- 
press finding on the record". However, on March 17, 19&9i the Office for 
Civil Rights sent a Letter to Dr. Wayne Carle, Dayton Superintendent of Schools, 
informing him of the school system's probable Title '/I non-compliance with 
respect to its teacher segregation and to the unequal educational facilities 
existing at Roosevelt High School. 

2. There has been no finding of non - c * :>1 i a no. e , although th*' Office for Civil 
Rights in its letter of March 17, 19^9 expressed its serious concern with the 
existing racial isolation of Dayton elementary and secondary students. However, 
a review of the Dayt :i School .System is currently being conducted by the- Office 
for Civil Rights to determine whether or not the Dayton School System is 
complying with Title VI in its assignment of pupils. 

3. No Federal court has token jurisdiction of this case . Th*. plan to racially 

balance the teaching staff of the Day tun School Syst-.m j based upon an agree - 

ment entered into b< tween the Office for Civil Rights' arid the Dayton School 
System ac a result of the Office* for Civil Rights' initial determination that 
it had established a prima facie cas>. of non-comp] iance*. 

4. I Jo. 

5. The require! 4 nt A a r-ci.ally balance A te'criing chaff is based upon a body of 

Fc-dera] case Jaw developed by the Supreme Court and r.v*. ral of the Courts of 

Mu'eajs. Thir. r jquj r^r : .n* vas ols< reaiTi rii.-.-d by I’r*.;:id nt Dixon in his 
March 2A, 1970 Statu : ... nt *d Sch el . . f> r:u;ati« n. alth i.fh there has h-.-an no 
j'.peci f 1 c rdar r* nde-rid in a i Yd.'V \ r -ur* with ri .q'm. c t to the Dry ton School 
3y stern , there is no question that sOi.’-ol districts nr«; constitutionally 
obligated tc rerj.dy racially imb'dnrc d t inching staffs, 

6. An administrative det ■ rmmut ion that prnbablo n n-corpl i aace exists ir. the 

bnyteri Mch-.'n]. Syst« r, with ivr,jvct 1' th: teaching staff waa mad t by the Office 
fer Civil Rights after a review of th Dayton Jchol There has ta.-j.jn 

ro R°bl go h..- a ri ng n r W. ther e b.e n joiy formal <f - tvau Y re mating tip fur 

of tin. Day! ,-n So ho* 1 ' yr>l> m . ?.f r. any .uch act i a <:• aid be t-Yn, TiO-’ VI 
nquir.s an -nportunitv f*<r l.vu'in,: \u t , -.f o air. , , n,. right t a caun^-. 1 . 

..r 1* r.j’ as th<' I 1 :vt*a. .W» 1 Ayah*. c rd 1 r .;i . a- t » :/n r r y* lur.t ari l y ■/ : 

an j \ Lr j inn to ch i " ah', g I*. } t-a > oc ■ 1 1 ; 1 . • - t - If a , ih . Ofric f ^r Civil i-.igji wail 

have u: need to initiate fur.al proc- ^di ; gu l-.adjng 1 t ■ mi nit ion f fur. Jo. 
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The cor re op »ndcnce between th- Office l>r Civil Rights -'Ariel the Dayton L ..ard of 
Education is part of the D/iytcn cornplirincv. file which ifl 1 -c-'ti.d in Wat hingt r n, 
p. C* This correspondence io available for your peruo.nl at the following nddrono: 

Room ^5636 

7th and D Streets, S*W. 

Washington, D* C # 20202 

Ploar.o call Mr. Frederick T. Cioffi, Arc- Code 202/ 962-6571, who will arrange to 
make this correspondence available for you* An alternative to traveling to 
Washington, D. C. is to request of Dr* Carle, permission to review, in tho Dayton 
Board of Education building, the correspondence between his office and the Office 
for Civil Rights* 

If you have any further questions, please contact no at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 



John P* Scr.eldrup 

Deputy Chief, Education Branch 

Office for ^ivil Rights 
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(In Compliance With Federal-Court Orders) 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
September ,1970 
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INTRODUCTION 



Various members of the administration, the Board of Education, the staffs 
of the local schools, and many community and educational representatives have 
expressed a desire to know as nearly as possible the thinking, reactions, and 
suggestions of the approximately eight hundred teachers who were transferred 
in March, 1970. These teacher transfers were made to comply with the court order 
in regard to obtaining a pre-determined ratio of teachers according to race in 
each of the Atlanta schools. Consequently, a questionnaire, a copy of which 
is in the Appendix of this report, was sent in July, 1970, to each of the affected 
teachers. The number of respondents was very gratifying. 

The analysis of the replies and this report have been made and prepared 
by a committee consisting of tne following: 

Mrs. Heather Albrecht, Psychologist, Area V 

Dr. John Boykin, Psychologist, Area II 

Mrs. Mary V. Colburn, Psychologist, Area I 

Miss Deanna Davis, Lead Teacher, Walden Middle School 

Robert L. Dixon, Sr., Principal, Walden Middle School 

Clyde T, Warren, Research Associate, Research and Development Division 

Kenneth Bourguignon, Research Assistant, Research and Development Division 

Mrs. Clemnie W. Brower, Counselor Examiner, Area III 

Mrs. Emily D. Stimson, Psychologist, Area V. 

Effort was made to identify from the responses and to maintain in the firal 
report as much as possible the human interest and the tone of the comments which, 
it is believed, will be particularly meaningful in developing the recommendations 
made by the teachers. Further, the overwhelming positive reaction to the transfers, 
as reflected in the percentages of satisfactory and unsatisfactory responses, is 
also important (55.3% very satisfactory and satisfactory, 25.5% average, and 
18.2% unsatisfactory and very unsatisfactory). Note that less than 20% of all 
responses were in the unsatisfactory or very unsatisfactory categories. Another 
interesting observation is that less than 40% (38.7%) of the respondents chose 
to make any comments at all. Also, the committee has attempted to show how the 
responses differed, and more importantly, why th iy differed. In general, the 
committee is of the opinion that this is a potentially significant piece 
research . 



Jarvis Barnes 

Assistant Superintendent for 
Research and Development 
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ANALYSIS 



In order to evaluate the effect of the court-ordered-teacher transfer in 
March, 1970, teachers Involved in the transfer were sent a questionnaire, in 
July, dealing with item? covering 10 areas of common teacher concern. They were 
asked to respond on a five-point scale, indicating whether they found each of 
the situations very satisfactory, satisfactory, average, unsatisfactory, or very 
unsatisfactory. In addition, their comments were invited on what did help or 
what would help in improving the situation or condition. 

Seven hundred and eighty-eight (788) questionnaires were sent out, 421 (53.4%) 
were returned, end 401 were completed sufficiently to be evaluated. The number 
of responses was considered to be good for several reasons, such as (1) questionnaires 
were sent to all who were transferred and, consequently, included some who had 
subsequently resigned; (2) some of the summer addresses were not current; and 
(3) some of the teschera were traveling or studying and, therefore, did not promptly 
receive the questionnaire. 

Responses to the five categories were tallied for each group of teachers, 

Black Elementary (BE), White Elementary (WE), Black High (BH), and White High 
(WH)| and the comments of these teachers were evaluated. In the following report 
each question is dealt with separately. Within each question the statistical 
results of teacher responses are reported first. That is, did the four teachei 
groups respond differently to the question: and, if so, where did the differences 
lie? Then, the location of the responses is reported, in other words, in what 
response category weTe the majority of the responses found? Finally, the comments 
are analyzed, and characteristic statements presented of teacher reactions and 
suggestions to the various questions. 

Item h The manner in which the pupils of the new school received the transferred 
teacher 

All teachers responded to their reception by the pupils. When the manner 
in which the teachers had been received by their pupils was evaluated, it was 
fou*id that the four groups of teachers differed significantly from each other 
in their responses, From the data it appears that the groups contributing primarily 
to this difference were the WE and BH teachers. The WE teachers had a lover 
frequency of satisfactory responses than expected, while the BH teachers had 
a higher frequency of satisfactory responses than expected. However, when these 

o 
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data are evaluated only in terms of frequency of responses in the different response 
categories, there is a significant difference among responses. The majority of 
responses fall into one satisfied category (BE, 73%; WE, 53%; BH, 84%; and WH, 67%). 
The data strongly suggest that in the case of this question a significantly 
greater number of teachers were satisfied with pupil response than were average 
or unsatisfied about it. 

Turning now to teacher comments on questionnaire, of the 401 responding, 180 
(44.8%) made a specific response as to what did or could help the manner in which 
the teachers were received by their pupils. There was only one other question that 
received more comments; therefore, it appears that this is a particularly important 
area of teacher concern. The distribution of these comments, ignoring race, was 121 
satisfactory, 32 average, and 27 unsatisfactory. The largest number of satisfactory 
responses came from WE teachers (43) and the next largest from BE teachers (36) . 

The attitude which seems moat important if teachers are to be received well by 
their pupils is what could be called a positive teacher attitude. One black teacher 
made this representative comment, "What helped was that I went into the classroom 
with the attitude that my students were just students — not white and not black... .' 
A white kindergarten teacher said, ’’Only one child asked me if I was a new teacher, 
and 1 said, 'not really,' and she said ! How come you white?' I said, 'Because God 
made me that way.' Then I asked why she wss black? And she grinned and said, r God 
made me that way." 1 These are only two examples, but they point up an attitude on 
the part of the teacher which is both positive and accepting, and which appears 
significant in facilitating pupil acceptance. 

A second important factor for satisfactory reception by the pupils appears to be 
good prior preparation for the transfer and continued support and help from teachers, 
pupils, and parents. One black teacher said, ’’Good and educated statements by the 
departing teacher about the purpose of all dedicated teachers... 1 ' helped him. In the 
same vein, although they had indicated most pupil reception was positive, teachers 
mentioned that, "A few days with the 'old' teacher In the classroom situation would 
have helped. . . ." 

Over all, the satisfactory comments were quite positive and ea9y to evaluate. 

On the other hand, the av^ age and unsatisfactory comments on this question were 
hard to judge because the statements often implied a more positive Judgment, or 
were salf-critical, For sample, one white teacher who va£ dissatisfied said in 
effect that black would have been beautiful for her. She went on to add, "They 



accepted me by the end of the school year, but It almost took an ulcer to get 
It that way." Another white teacher felt her reception to be average said, 

"It has helped me to adjust my thinking and to know them better. Time helped; 
and as they came to see tty goals, and I their ways, we did better." 

At the same time, there was bitterness. A black teacher who was dissatisfied 
said, "A meeting was held prior to my arrival at which time It was agreed to 
offer stiff opposition." Another black teacher reported, "The situation was 
considered aa average after the name calling period was over." A white teacher 
said, "Above third grade Negro ghetto children resent white teachers." 

Taken together, the overwhelming comments on pupil reception were positive; 
and as far as any suggestions are concerned, the things that counted the most 
were positive teacher attitudes and prior staff, parent, and pupil preparation, 

Item 2 . The manner in which the teachers of the new school received the 
transferred teachers 

Almost all (399) of the teachers responded to the question concerning the 
reception given by the teachers of the new school. Statistical analysis revealed 
no significant difference in the way the four groups of teachers perceived their 
welcome in the new school. However, a large majority were satisfied with their 
reception: 60% of all teachers reported that their welcome was satisfactory, 

28% reported it as average, and 12% found it unsatisfactory. These data suggest 
that a greater number of teachers were satisfied with the manner in which they 
had been received into their new school than were dissatisfied. 

Only a few unsatisfactory comments were made, even though 144 teachers (36% 
of those responding) commented In the same manner. Distribution of comments, 

Ignoring race, were 82 satisfactory, 36 average, 26 unsatisfactory. BE teachers 
ahowed the highest rate of satisfactory comments (64%), while BH teachers showed 
the lowest rate (14%). 

Four general categories of comments were Identified. In the order of response 
rate these were as follows: (1) professional attitude of school staff, (2) personal 
attitude of school staff, (3) personality (positive attitude or feeling of professional 
competence) of the transferring teacher as an adjustment aid, and (4) administrative 
reactions of principals and departmental chairmen. 

Judging from the comments, the most important factor in satisfactory reception 
of the transferred teacher by the teachers in the new school was the "professional 



attitude of the school staff/ 1 Representative conmenta Indicating satisfactory 
axperlences included, "We treated each other as professional equals" and "The 
faculty seamed dedicated to the success of the transfer." But a BH teacher cewaented, 
"It would hava helped if l had baen treated as a professional equal." 

"Personal attitude of the school staff" followed In order of Importance 
(33X of all comments). Comments tended to fall at extremes of the range with 
little neutral ground. Examples ranged from "most friendly and helpful," "congenial," 
"little overt negativism, 11 to "very cold and unfriendly," and "I don't think 
anything would help these people; they've been led from the cradle to believe 
they are superior," The sole neutral comment was the plaintive, "They are casually 
fritndly, but I have no friends and am very lonely," as expressed by a WE teacher. 

The personality (positive attitude or feeling of profeasional competence) 
of the transferred teachers accounted for 16% of all comments. Nearly all were 
positive. "A smile and a warm 'hello 1 helped" ia typical, but one can entertain 
little doubt regarding the flexibility of the WE teacher who declared, "I didn't 
have the inclination to pay much attention to what they did." 

Administrative concerns, including the attitudes of principals and departmental 
chairmen, were the focus of the remaining comments (11%). Favorable comments 
specifically mentioned positive principal attitudes and the assignment of "buddy 
teachers" ; the lack of "buddy teachers" also was deplored. White teachers, in 
general, expressed a wish for brief periods for informal socialization during 
the school day and small-group grade-level meetings. BH teachers led all groups 
in making unsatisfactory comments. "1 was treated by the department chairman 
as though I were not a member of the department" is an illustration, and there 
were other suggestions for integrating project and club advisors. 

In summary, four general categories of comments were identified. The distribution 
of comments reflected the distribution of total responses to the questionnaire 
in that more teachers indicated satisfaction than reported either neutrality 
or dissatisfaction. Individual personalities, whether of the transferred teacher, 
his new principal, or colleagues, appeared to be the underlying and unifying 
elements in all comments. Although comments indicating satisfaction far outweighed 
negative comments, there was a bitter and acrimonious quality to the latter which 
made them more vivid and tended to give them an importance and weight which the 
data did not appear to support. 
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Furthermore, the analysis of the responses seems to suggest the following 
as appropriate recommendations: 

1. New teachers, particularly those with experience, should be treated at 
professional equals. A feeling of professional competence on the part 

of the new teachers, and an emphasis on professionalism by the principal, 
should help to facilitate overcoming interpersonal differences. 

2. Small-group grade-level or department-level conferences and a brief 
period for informal socialization during the school day may be helpful 
in enabling teachers to get to know one another. A teacher should have 
the feeling that he is a valuable contributing member of a team, rather 
than an isolated custodian locked in with his children from 8:00 a.m. 
until 3:00 p.m. Principals might consider making this a primary concern 
in order to have a means for teachers to become more acquainted with 
each other and for them to have a mechanism to release tensions. 

3. Finally, It should be realized that an individual perceives a situation 
primarily in terms of what he himself brings to that situation, and 
tnat these percepts and reactions are shaped by years of daily living 
which cannot be changed overnight. Accordingly, flexibility should 

be a professional, as well as a personal, goal. 



Item 3, The orientation and assistance given the tranef erred teachers by the 
principal of the new school 

Similar to the two previous questions, four hundred (400) teachers responded 
to this question, which concerned the orientation given by the receiving principal. 
Statistical analysis of the responses revealed a significant difference among 
the four groups in the way they had perceived the orientation and assistance 
given by the principals. From the data it appears that the groups contributing 
primarily to this difference were the BH and WH teachers. The WH teachers had 
a lower frequency of satisfactory responses than expected, while the BH teachers 
had a higher frequency of satisfactory responses than expected. However, when 
these data were evaluated only in terms of frequency of responses in the different 
response categories, there was a significant difference among responses. The 
majority of responses fell in the satisfactory category (BE, 76%*, WE, 61%; BH, 

87%; and WH, 38%). The data strongly suggest that in the case of this question 
a significantly greater number of teachers were satisfied with the orientation 
and assistance given by the principal of the new school than were average or 
® Isfied in their reactions to the principal's help. 



About one-half of the respondents, one hundred and sixty-seven (41.62) made 
verbal comments as to what did or could h<*lp the manner In which the teachers 
received orientation and assistance from their new principals. Only threr other 
queetlona received more comments than this one. The percentage distribution 
of these comments, ignoring race, was 592 satisfactory, 192 average, and 22% 
unsatisfactory. The largest percentage of satisfactory responses came from BH 
teachers (872), while the next largest came from BE teachers (762). 

An examination of the verbal comments in the satisfactory category Indicated 
that the receiving principals were: helpful, dedicated, honest, accepted the 

transferred teachers, and were always available for conferences — good administrators 
On the other hand, the comments In the unsatisfactory category suggested the 
following: principals dldn f t know what to do, were ineffective, and needed better 

administrative planning and organisation — poor administrators. A white high 
school teacher said, "The principal Is under the delusion that he Is running 
General Motors or some big corporation. He Is ensconced In his office, and teachers 
don't see much of him except as a sort of General-Patton figure, sweeping grandly 
around the school halls, very Hitler like." One black high school teacher's 
comment tended to give the direction of many of the black teachers In saying, 

"...he gave us the expectations of the parents, as well as, his own. He was 
always available and took a personal interest In me and my work." It Is apparent 
from these comments that a positive attitude and the personal attributes of the 
principal made the difference In the teachers 1 perceptions of the nev principals' 
efforts In the orientation and assistance given to them. 

second Important factor In achieving satisfactory orientation and assistance 
appears to be communication, verbal and written. "The principal discussed school 
policy, lines of communication, and school and community resources as they related 
to materials, equipment, pud Individuals." Conversely, the unsatisfied teachers 
reported that no one cared to tell them '’where things were 1 ' or "who handles what." 

0\er all, the satisfactory comments were positive and offered helpful suggestions 
Those In the average category were difficult to evaluate, as they tended to encompass 
the satisfactory and the unsatisfactory categories. Many of the teachers checked 
two categories, stating "before March 9" and "after March 9," the date of the 
transfer. Some teachers Indirectly expressed deep and hostile emotions as they 
checked the categories with five or six marks, while others used red; and still 
others made deep and heavy impressions with their pens, pencils, or typewriters. 
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T*k«n together, the greater percentage of comments on orientation and assistance 
given by the principal were positive and in the satisfactory category. However, 
the following suggestions seem to be appropriate: 

1, That the principals project or develop interpersonal attributes — 
including a positive attitude, acceptance of faculty members, interest 
in their teachers' work, and welfare, willingness to listen, open- 
mindedness, and the like. 

2, That the principals exercise a "true" open-door policy, making themselves 
available for teacher-principal conferences, remaining at the school 

as much as possible, finding time for personal interviews, and cosrunicating 
their philosophy and the philosophy of the various schools. 

3, That the principals develop, print, distribute, and discuss school 
policy, lines of communication, and school and community resources, as 
they relate both to materials and individuals; in other words, develop 
a school handbook. 

4 , lhat the principals develop an administrative theory for each school 

and exercise it to facilitate planning, organization, and implementation. 

5, That the principals spend less time in their respective offices and in 

the halls and more time in supervision, especially as it relates to aiding 
teachers with discipline, methodology, and communication. 

Item 4, The transferred teachers 9 classroom discipline in the new school 

Most teachers (392) responded to this question. Statistical analysis indicated 
that the four teacher groups differed significantly from each other in their responses. 
The data indicate that the teacher groups contributing primarily to the difference 
were the WE group, which encountered significantly more discipline problems than 
expected, and the BH group, which reported significantly fewer problems. The 
majority of responses for all groups except WE fell into the satisfied category 
(BH, 59%; WH, 52%; BE, 47%; and WE, 29%). 

Teachers offerea more comments on the question of discipline than on any 
other item on the questionnaire (194 or 48.3% of thosie responding). This extensive 
interest suggests that discipline is a paramount aren of teacher concern. Distribution 
of comments, ignoring race, was 69 satisfactory, 55 average, 74 unsatisfactory. 
Distribution of comments was at variance with the distribution of total responses 



to the questionnaire, since more comments occurred in the unsatisfactory category. 

BH teachers showed the highest rate of satisfactory comments (53%) f while WE 
teachere showed the lowest rate of satisfactory comments (23%) . 

Four general categories of comments were identified. In the order of response 
rates these were as follows: (1) administrative concerns — including 'backing' 

by the principal, overcrowded classrooms, need for a uniform discipline policy, 
and the lateness in the school year of the transfer; (2) cultural differences, 

(3) methodology; and (4) corporal punishment. 

Administrative concerns received the highest race of comment (40%) from 
all grouns. Nearly all agreed that the lateness in the year of the transfer 
wac detrimental to the establishment of good discipline. Opinion was divided 
almost evenly, with almost no neutral comment, over the amount of backing received 
from the principal or assistant principal. "The principal was always available'’ 
or "The assistant principal was spineless as a jellyfish" are examples. The 
need for a 'uniform discipline policy In both black and white schools was a constant 
request, particularly from the WE group, although the BH group also voiced this 
need. "Are Board rules different for blacks?" and "Strong guidelines should 
be established from kindergarten on," are other examples. 

Cultural differences were commented upon most; often by the BE group, and 
these comments were divided between satisfactory and unsatisfactory. "I learned 
all I could about their backgrounds" and "They like to work together and discuss 
assignments" are illustrative, aa well as "I’d like to see more respect for adultEs," 
and "They were permitted to do cany things I do net allow in the classroom." 

WE teachers* comments in this category were next in frequency rate, but these 
were nearly all classifiable as unsatisfactory, as follows: "Biggest problem 

was the general noise level," "Students ran wild," "Children took over and rceraed 
the building from 6:45 a.m. to 5:00 p.m." In a more positive vein were comments 
such aa "I needed to understand certain characteristics of behavior such as fighting 
and sulking which were not directed against me." It might be argued that many 
of these observations were classifiable as administrative, but many teachers 
tended to perceive them as racial differences. All groups decried "a lack of 
respect for adults," which black and white groups tended to regard as characteristic 
of the opposite race. 

Discussions of methodology accounted for 17% of the comnents. All were 
classifiable as satisfactory . IH teachers (the group experiencing the fewest 
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disciplinary problems) had the highest rate of comment here* "Try to be consistent 
and fair," "For the first time in 16 years I had enough materials to keep them 
buoy," and "Make rules known The first day and don't back down; you can be friendly 
but firm" are samples. 

Specific discussions of corporal punishment accounted for the remainder 
of the comiaents. Although many references to corporal punishment -rerr made In 
the administrative end cultural differences categories, comments we ’e classified 
under the corporal punishment category when they were not qualified by pleas 
for uniformity . Elementary groups, both WE and BE, mentioned corporal punishment 
most frequently and nearly always classified their experiences as unsatisfactory. 

The BH group did not mention It at all. BE teachers commented, "Corporal punishment 
would curtail noise," "In many cases peddling once or twice will eliminate the 
problems," and "I had to find a new technique." Representative WE comments were 
aa follows* "I personally saw every old teacher use corporal punishment," "Black 
children were taught punishment through fear," and "I wanted to punish physically 
in the same manner as black teachers but was afraid of recrimination. M 

In summary, the question of classroom discipline drew a larger number of 
comments than any other. The WE group reported significantly more discipline 
problems than expected, while the BH group reported significantly fewer problems. 

Four genarsl categories of comments were identified, Corporal punishment, although 
Identified as a separate category, was a recurring and prominent theme In th? 
administrative and cultural difference categories. Only the methodology category 
was free of it. BH (the group reporting fewest disciplinary problems) led all 
others In commenting on methodology and did not mention corporal punishment at 
all. 

Further attention might appropriately be given to the Board's policy statement 
on "Discipline and Control of Pupils," (B oard Agenda , October 10, 1966), particularly 
w r lth respect to Section IV, "The Use of Physical Force Tills policy appears 
to be subject to varying interpretations. Questions have arisen as to whether 
or not "paddling" and "whipping" constitute physical force, Therefore, clarification 
Is needed. The policy statement holds that "The achievement of pupil self-control 
and self-dlsclpllne ... Is a primary objective of the schools." The philosophical 
question arises aa to how this objective is to be attained: through outer-directed 

physical force or through the development of Inner controls. Many teachers in 
the Atlanta Public Schools believe that they have been placed in an untenable 
position and will continue to believe so until these Issues are clarified, and 



uniform policies are established and followed In all the schools. Once clarification 
has been made, techniques such as inservicn training in behavior modification, 
snail-group diwcussions with experienced teachers, and an emphasis on methodology 
may prove to b\i of value to teachers experiencing difficulty. 

Item S t The achievement of pupils in the new school 

The four groups, total 389 respondents, differed significantly from each 
other in their opinions concerning pupil achievement. In looking at the over- 
all analysis, the Significant element causing this difference appears to have 
been race. The general trend among black teachers was to respond satisfactorily 
to pupil achievement with a greater-than-expected frequency and to respond 
unsatisfactorily to pupil achievement with a less-than-expec ted frequency. White 
teachers showed the opposite trend. They responded in an unsatisfactory manner 
to pupil achievement with a frequency greater than expected. In general, it 
can be said that bla .k teachers were satisfied with pupil achievement while white 
teachers were dissatisfied. 

When thetie data were analyzed in terms of frequency of responses in the 
five different; response categories, another significant difference was fi\md. 

The highest frequency of responses waa in the satisfactory category (44%) ; but 
when this was broken down by teacher groups, there was a clearer picture of from 
where this percentage came (BE, 68% ; WE, 22%; BH, 68%; ani WH, 20%) . The black 
teachers were the satisfied ones. About the same percentages of black and white 
teachers believed pupil achievement waa average (BE, 24%; WE, 30%; BH, 21%; and 
WH, 27*) ; but white teachers fat out-numbered black teachera in unsatisfactory 
responses (BE, /%; WE, 47%; BH, 3%; and WH, 47%). Taking all these figures into 
account, it can be said that black teachers overwhelmingly believed that pupil 
achievement was either average or oat isfactocy, On the ether hand, only one- 
half of the white teacher* ft It this way. The other one-half felt that pupil 
achievement was unaatis factory . 

Moving now to the comments on this question, 169 or 42,1% of the approximately 
400 respondents made comments. Thia question had thf third highest number of 
comments; consequently, it can be considered an area of particular teacher concern. 

BH teachers made very few comments in any category concerning achievement (total 
of 15). The majority of the responses came from the other three groups, but 
responses were distributed differently among the categories, depending on race. 

For BE teachers 88.2% coranented that pupil achievement was average or satisfactory, 
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while only 43.9% of the WH teachers and only 44.3% of the WE teachers felt this 
V 4 y. Since white teachers were very dissatisfied as a whole and were very vocal 
about this feeling discussion of comments will be primarily related to their 
remarks* 

One 1/E teacher, in cormentlng on her reasons for being dissatisfied with 
pup*.). achievement, characterized most of the white-teacher criticisms In the 
following statements: ''What is needed is the development of better discipline 

and a better self-concept of themselves. Provide sufficient supplies, including 
texts. Provide a curriculum that stresses basic subjects omitting a varied 
curriculum at the elementary level." These comments summarize many criticisms 
and suggestions. White teachers felt that their new black pupils just plain 
showed unsatisfactory achievement, especially in the area of reading. In explaining 
over-all poor achievement, they frequently mentioned poor early instruction, 
lack of motivation on the part of the pupils and their parents, inadequate supplies 
and facilities, and too many large classes with the absence of grouping. 

Although there were many criticisms by white teachers, the criticisms were 
predominantly constructive, rather than negativistic in tone. In this important 
area of pupil achievement it appears that black schools need to be given particular 
attention in terms of curriculum planning, and instructional supplies and facilities. 
Perhaps when adequate facilities and supplies are available and utilized by enthusiastic 
teachers, motivational problems will become leso important. 



Item 5. Cormunioaticn between the transferred teachers and the pupils of the 
new school 

The four teacher groups differed significantly from each othei in their opinions 
about communication between themselves and their pupils . The data suggested 
that communication was most unsatisfactory for WE teachers and most satisfactory 
for BH teachers. In general, black teachers reported more satiefi ction about 
commicatlon with their pupils than did white teachers. 

When the data from the 400 respondents were analyzed in terms of frequency 
of opinion in the different response categories, this difference was found to 
be significant. When race /as not taken into consideration, 62% of the teachers 
were satisfied with communication, 26% believed it waa average, and 12% were 
dissatisfied. However, again, these figures varied within groups, with white 
teachers finding communication with pupils less satisfactory than black teachers. 
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An analysis of the satisfactory responses revealed the following percentages: 

BE, 70%; WE, 46%; BH t 84%; and WH, 56%. In terns of unsatisfactory communication, 
the following flgurefl were found: BE, 3 %\ WE, 22%; BH, 1%; and WH, 17%. However, 
it Is fair to say In this case that differences along racial lines were not a s 
clear cut as In the question concerning pupil achievement. Of all four of these 
groups, the WE teachers had the highest percentage of unsatisfactory responses 
(22%), while only 17% of the WH teachers were of this opinion. The teacher comments 
more adequately explained what these figures mean. 

There were no unsatisfactory comments by black teachers and very few average 
comments about teacher-pupil communication. Satisfaction on this Issue appeared 
again to be primarily the result of a positive teacher attitude. A few characteristic 
comments were the following: A BE teacher said, "We worked together. 1 ' A BH 

teacher reported "I always find that sincere Interest in the learning of «y pupils 
helps." In general, a positive teacher attitude seemed to include such personality 
traits as being friendly, sharing, being firm, listenii.g, and being open. It 
also seemed to facilitate communication. 

Looking now at white teacher responses, those teachers reporting unsatisfactory 
teacher-pupil communication seemed primarily to have one common complaint. Their 
difficulty was a language barrier and cultural differences problem. Although 
"cultural differences" were never defined specifically, the language barrier 
seemed to play a large part in those differences. One WH teacher said, "If I 
could have a course in black dialect... . It was embarrassing to have to ask 
three times what they said and still not knew." There were teachers who felt 
that communication was average, but who still reported a language barrier. A 
WE teacher said, "I have learned a lot a^d understand the dialect and ’underlying 
meanings' better than I did and really eujoy it, but I still have trouble.,. ." 

Perhaps there is some way of helping these teachers to understand black dialect 
better, but it seems that a large degree of understanding comes best through 
exposure. 

Satisfactory white teacher responses were again best characterized by a 
positive teacher attitude; for example, "Time and patience (theirs and mine), 
rewards for good behavior, and some fun together." and anther, "Being natural 
and remembering that 15 God saw fit to create these kids, each one of them is 
a VIP." 
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Satisfactory communication between pupils and teachers, regardless of race, 
seemed to involve open, friendly cooperation, not only between pupils and teachers, 
but also among all the individuals concerned with and involved in pupil education. 

Item ?, The assistance g*lven to the transferred teachers by other faculty members 
in the school 

Four hundred and one (401) teachers responded to this question. Statistical 
analysis showed no significant difference among groups in the amount of tssistance 
given by faculty members in the new school. Slightly more than one-half (59%) 
of all teachers believed that satisfactory assistance was given, 27% believed 
that average assistance was given, and 14% believe that unsatisfactory assistance 
was given. These data suggest that most of the teachers were satisfied with 
the assistance which they had received. 

About one-third of the teachers (125 or 31% of those responding) made comments. 
The distribution of comments, ignoring race, was 66 satisfactory, 30 average, 
and 31 unsatisfactory. This suggested that a greater percentage of dissatisfied 
teachers made comments than did those who perceived assistance as being satisfactory 
or average. The WH comment rate was higher (48%) than the other groups (WE, 

40%; BH, 21%; and BE, 20%). 

This question, on assistance, is similar to question two, which dealt with 
the manner in which the teachers In the new school had received the transferred 
teachers. The same four general categories of comments emerged: (1) professional 
attitude of school staff, (2) personal attitude of school staff, (3) personality 
(positive attitude or feeling of professional competence) of the transferred 
teacher as an adjustment aid, and (4) administrative assistance by principals 
and department chairmen. 

The professional attitude of the school staff was the category commented 
upon most frequently by all groups. There were nearly twice as many comments 
indicating satisfaction as there were neutral or negative comnents from all groups. 
"They went out of their way to help," "Good interaction and rapport in frank 
discussions ," M A Joy to work with," and "They shared what little they had' 1 are 
examples. The neutral comment, "I was given help if X asked; none was offered," 
and the negative comment, "I was given almost no help with all the new forma 
and record-keeping systems," are also illustrative. 
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The personal attitude of the school s'Jaff follows In rate of comments. Some 
teachers from all groups evaluated the amount of assistance given In purely personal _ 
terms* Comments here were ^ltoost equally divided between satisfactory and imsatis* 
factory, very few being average. Yeellngs ran high In this category and examples ^ 

vern vivid. "All were kind/' M Had an open attitude," "Very friendly atmosphere," 

,t The y thought some of ioy black would rub off on them," "Was given little help 
and was treated rudely," and "Many teachers never spoke to the transferred staff" 
are examples. 

The personality of the transferred teacher was an Identifiable category 
In all groups. All groups had comments classifiable as satisfactory. '’My own 
foresight and experience were helpful," and "A friendly approach resulted In 
frlendllneas ," but the WE group showed a high percentage of negati\e comments. 

"Only Integration by choice can work" Is one example. 

Administrative matters, including the efficacy of principals and departmental 
chairmen, were commented on by all groups. Commenta were almost evenly divided ' 

between satisfactory and unsatisfactory. Teachers who had been assigned "buddy 
teachers" commented universally In favor of the system Including even those who — 

had not expressed a wish that such an assignment be made. Principals and departmental 
chairmen received approximately even divisions of favorable and unfavorable comments 
from all groups. 

In general, four categories of comments were Identified. Most teachers 
attributed the amount end the quality of assistance given them to the professionalism 
of the faculty as a whole. Personal attitudes also were Important and tended 
to obscure the central issue of assistance for some teachers. Finally it is 
suggested that professionalism should be stressed by principals and administrators, 
since it appears to help bridge gaps in interpersonal relationships. Moreover, 
"buddy-teacher" assignmencs appear to work well. Accordingly, implementation 
of this system is recommended for those principals who have not tried It. 



Item 8 . The transferred teachers ' understanding of the backgrounds 3 abilities , 
and attitudes of the new pupils 



All of the teachers except two responded to question eight. When the 399 
completed questionnaires concerning the understanding of the backgrounds, abilities, 
and attitudes of the new pupils were evaluated, it was found that the four groups 
of teachers differed significantly from each other in their responses. An exami- 
nation of the data suggested that the groups contributing primarily to these 
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differences were the BE and WE teachers. The BE teachers had a higher frequency 
of satisfactory responses than expected, while the WE had a lower frequency of 
satisfactory responses than expected* However, when the data were attfilyzed only 
in terms of frequency of responses in the different response categories, there 
was a significant difference among responses. The majority of the responses 
fell into the satisfactory category (BH, 74%; BE, 73%; WH, 62%; and WE, 44%). 

The data strongly suggested th«U a significantly greater percentage ol : teachers 
had satisfactory understandings of their pupils than those who had average or 
unsatisfactory understandings of them. 

About one-third of the 399 teachers (147 or 36.6%) made specific verbal 
comments aa to what had helped or would help in understanding the background, 
abilities, and attitudes of their new pupils. This question ranked sixth An 
the number of verbal comments. The distribution of these comments, ignoring 
race, was 61% satisfactory, 17% average, and 22% unsatisfactory. The largest 
percentage of satisfactory comments came from the BS teachers (84%), while the 
next largest percentage came from the WH teachers (72%). Sixty-nine per cent 
of the BH and 40% of the WE teachers had satisfactory comments. On the other 
hand, the largest percentage of unsatisfactory comments came from the WE teachers 
(37%). The BH teachers (25%) were second, with the WH teachers (13%) and the 
BE teachers (3%) following. 

The satisfactory consnents for all groups of teachers suggested prior experience 
as the key to their satisfaction. ’'Experience in ghetto schools; socioeconomic 
background of poor white and poor black are much the same." "My growing awareness 
of ’black pride' was a bonus," stated a white elementary teacher. A bleck high 
school teacher said, "Students are students, and my new students were similar 
to my old ones." A white teacher In a black high school stated, 'Poor kids are 
about the same everywhere. 11 The black elementary teachera found other teachers 
and the principal to be helpful in developing an understanding of the backgrounds, 
abilities, and attitudes of their new pupils. 

Most cf the comments in the unsatisfactory category were related to the 
element of time; that is, the need of more time. A white elementary teacher 
said, "I think the administration could have helped by not throwing us into a 
situation without any background on what to expect. 1 read several books on 
background that were helpful." The black, elementary teachers who were unsatisfied 
wanted additional time to learn more about puplla. Self critical ccnarents were 
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noted, ’’Need more personal experience with the black race, a self-improvement 
program.' 1 There were other comments that received a large frequency among the 
white elementary teachers, particularly the comment which related to the lack 
of personal preparation for the change and "lack of experience, especially for 
ghetto black schools." 

Again, an examination of the categorical comments indicated that the overwhelming 
majority of the comments were positive and satisfactory. However, when the four 
groups were examined individually, it was noted that the WE teachers had a greater 
percentage of unsatisfactory experiences in understanding the pupils r backgrounds, 
abilities, and attitudes than any other group. It appears that personal attributes 
and prior experience with similar pupils contributed greatly toward the satisfactory 
experiences of the transferred teachers. However, the following recommendations 
are suggested: 

1, That the Classroom Mansgement Workshop be continued and be modified to 
include mote information regarding the backgrounds, abilities, and 
attitudes of inner-city pupils. 

2. That the teachers have more conferences with their pupils 1 parents 
(preferably before conflict situations occcr) in order to learn more 
about family and home situations, expectations, and aspirations. 

3. That the schools utilize fully the service?! of school social workers, 
psychologists, counselors, visiting teachers, and others in helping 
classrooru teachers to understand their pupils. 

4, That the principals develop a "team approach" to education, so th; . 
all teachers will see themselves as vita) parts of the total progtar , 
in which teachers will be helping other teachers. 

5. That the teachers involve themselves in personal improvement programs, 
including the development of positive attitudes toward pupils regardless 
of their backgrounds, race, or socioeconomic status. 

6, That the. teachers have individual conferences with pupils, probirig into 
their backgrounds and listening to them as they tal about themselves, 
their homes, and their aspirations. 
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Item 9 . The instructional media , materials^ and equipment provided for 
teaching the new pupils 

Of the 401 questionnaires returned and used for evaluative purposes! 395 
(99%) contained raspoxtsoe to the availability and suitability of Instructional 
media! materials! and equipment. Responding were 124 BE, 137 WE, 71 BH! and 
64 WH teachers. Evaluation of teacher responses concerning instructional media! 
materials! and equipment provided for teaching the new pupils revealed that the 
groups differed significantly in their responses. Accounting for much of the 
difference were the BE and WE teachers f responses! since the BE teachers had 
a much higher frequency of satisfactory responses than had been expected, while 
the WE teachers had a much lower frequency of satisfactory responses than had 
been expected. Consideration of the response categories — satisfactory, average, 
end una at ia factory — and the frequency of responses in each category revealed 
a significant difference among responses. Host of the responses concerning media, 
matariala, and equipment for teaching were in the satisfactory category (42%) , 
with the next largest number indicating dissatisfaction (30%), while 27% responded 
in the average category. Responses by groups and categories were: BE teachers 

60% satisfactory , 30?: average, and 10% uns atis factory ; WE teachers 24% satisfactory, 
25% average, and 50% unsatisfactory; BH teachers 43% satisfactory, 32% average, 
and 24% unsatisfactory; and VH teachers 44% satisfactory, 20% average, and 34% 
unsatisfactory. 

One hundred and sixty-four (164) or 41.5% of the 395 teachers responding, 
consented on what hftd helped or would help in the area of instructional media, 
matarials, and equipment provided for teaching the pupils. This question ranked 
fifth highest in number of comments among the 10 questions. An overall analysis ] 
revaaled 43 satisfactory , 28 average, and 93 unsatisfactory comments. The largest 
percentage of satisfactory ccmmenta were made by BE teachers, followed by WH 
teachers. Most of the comments by these two groups of teachers concerned obtaining 
an adequate supply of instructional materials, noted the degree of availability 
of these materials for uae in claasroomc, and indicated that administrators had 
or had not been helpful in resisting cenchere to obtain needed materials. 

i 

Comments in the average category represented the smallest percentage for 
each group except for the BH teachers. They commented that the material were 
outdated^ that th?: materials had been taken by the previous teachers or that 
they had found adequate amounts of materials and supplies. 



Moet of the dissatisfaction was reported by the WE and WH groups. The major 
concerns expressed by these groups were: Inadequate supplies, Inaccessibility 

of supplies for use, Inappropriate supplies, and poor upkeep at A maintenance 
of materials and equipment. Some representative quotes are as follows: "There 

Is too much r red tape 1 In trying to get equipment for use in the classroom " i 
"Great lack in audio-visual materials for ethnic groups other than white"* "Teachers 
didn* t share" ; ’’Heny of the books were outdated"; "The teacher before me took 
the materials to the new school"; principals and/or teachers were or ware not 
helpful in securing materials." 

The data suggested that a majority of the VE and WH transferred teachers 
were not satisfied with the instructional media, materials, and equipment found 
in their new schools. 

Over all the majority of teachers were concerned with the adequacy, 
appropriateness, availability for use, maintenance and upkeep, and Involvement 
of teachevs in selecting and purchasing Instructional materials, turdla, and equipucut. 
This has suggested that within each school the policies and procedures for budgeting 
and ordering materials, fer requlaitioning materials and equipment for classroom 
use, and for keeping equipment in adequate repair should be reviewed and evaluated 
by the total ataff. 

Item 10 . Getting the pupils of the new school interested in studying 
and learning 

Three hundreo and ninety- four (394) teachers (98. 3J) responded to this 
question. Responding were 124 BE, 71 BH, 13? WE, and 62 WH teachers. Analysis 
of the reeponses revealed that there was a significant difference In the way 
the teachers perceived the motivation of their new pupils. It would appear that 
the BH, BE, and WE teachers accounted for this difference in highly significant 
ways. The BH and BE teachers indicated 8ig. -Ificantly more satisfactory responses 
than had been expected, while the WE teechere indicated fewer satisfactory 
responses than had been expected. 

When analyiing the data in terns of the way the teachers responded under 
each category, the differences became apparent. The satisfactory category was 
checked by 61X of BE, 22X of VE, 66X of BH, and 28X of VH teachers. While a 
larger percentage of WE and WH teachers checked the average category, an even 
larger per cent (42X WE and 36X WH) indicated dissatisfaction with respect to 
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motivating the new pupil* . This indicated that some teachers from all groups 
(BE, BH, WE, and WH) encountered some difficulty in getting the pupil* of the 
new Bchool interested in studying and learning but that the WE and VH teachers 
experienced more difficulty than did the BE and BH teachers. 

Consideration of the comments made by the teachers on various factors 
affecting pupil motivation revealed the specific concerns of the teachers. 

Of the 394 teachers responding, 143 (28%) made cements. The frequency of 
the teacheza" conanents on this question ranked eighth. However, such a lev 
ranking does not make this area of any less concern to certain teachers than 
those questions receiving higher rankings. Of the 143 comments made, 38 (26T) 
indicated satisfactory, 39 (27%) average, and 66 (47%) unsatisfactory . The 
largest number of satisfactory comments (14) came from BE teachers, while the 
next highest number (8) cane from WH teachers. The largest number of average 
comments (21) came from th » WE teachers, while the next largest nurber (10) cane 
from the WH teachers. The largest number of unsatisfactory cotojen-is (35) came 
from the WE teachers, while the next highest number (16) came front the WH teachers. 

Generally, all teachers who encountered little difficulty in getting the 
pupils of the new school ;.nterested in stud *ing and learning stated that meaningful 
involvement of pupils, relevant materials and learning experience* , and the pupils 1 
willingness to learr. enhanced motivation. A comment by a WE teacher adequately 
Bums up the views of many teachers when she said, n The children v 1 anted to work. 11 



Aa has been indicated, a vast majority of the conments made under the 
unsatisfactory category :ame from the WE and V/H teachers. Most (cements reflected 
genuine efforts on the part of the teachers to express the reality of very 
difficult situations. The paramount factors cited by these teachers which 
appeared to impede ipil motivation were the inability to undo rs : and disadvantaged 
pupils , particularly slew learners, and the time of the transfer. Many teachers 
stated that they would tave been better able to inspire pupils t> learn if they 
had begun the year vith them. 



Obviously, emotions concerning the transfer, particularly so late in the 
school year, negatively affected the response? This was evident in comments 
concerning what would help. Some representati /e answers were as follows: 
’’They are on welfare, and 1 they 1 do not want to rise out of it 11 and "Are ycu 
kidding'’ Birds of a feather flock together; otherwise, it's hell forever." 
Comfort is expressed in the fact thac this point of view was not prevalent 
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song the majority of black and white teachers affected by the transfer. 
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Many teachers expressed anxiety over having to transfer 00 late in the schcol 
yitr; however, they did transfer and were responsive to change, although it 
wee sometimes painful and difficult. 

Finally, if the problems affecting motivation which have been identified 
by the teachers in the survey are accepted as "realities of urban classrooms 
it seems logical that they can be used in some way to improve teaching end 
learning. The results seem f;o suggest the need to gear inservice programs 
oot only to improving the knowledge of all teachers, regardless of race, 
about disadvantaged children, but also to improving th*- feelings, values, 
end beliefs of teachers about themselves and about their relationships end 
responsibilities to all children in the Atlanta Public Schools. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



In concluding this report, perhaps it would be well to take an ovev-all 
view of the survey to achieve a clear perspective. When the responses of all 
the transferred teachers were combined, it became clear that the teachers as a 
total group were definitely more satisfied than diasatisfied, as indicated by 
more satisfactory than unsatisfactory responses to each of the ten questions 
on the survey. A clear majority of all the reaponding teachers were either 
satisfied or very satisfied in their responses to six of the ten questions as 
follows: (1) the orientation and assistance given by the principal of the new 

school, 70 per cent; (2) the manner in which the pupils of the new school received 
tho teacheva, 67 per cent; (3) the teachers' understanding of the backgrounds, 
abilities, and attitudes of the new pupils, 62 per cent; (4) communication between 
the teachers and the pupils of the new school, 62 per cent; (3) the manner in 
which the teachers of the new school received the transferred teachers, 60 per 
cent; and (6) the assistance giver, the transferred teachers by other teachers, 

59 per cent. On the other hand, slightly less than one-half of the transferred 
teachers were satisfied or very satisfied in their responses to the other four 
questions as follows: (1) classroom discipline, 44 per cent; <2) pupil achievement, 

44 per cent; (3) getting pupils interested, 43 per cent; and (4) instructional 
media, materials, and equipment, 42 pex cent. 

Looking at the other side of the picture, it is clear that lesa than one- 
third of all the transferred teachers were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied 
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with regard to any of the ten questions on the survey. It was only in response 
to four of the ten questions that teacher dissatisfaction exceeded 15 per cent 
as follows: (1) instructional media, materials, and equipment, 30 per cent; 

(2) pupil achievement, 27 per cent; (3) classroom discipline, 26 per ce.it; and 
(4) getting pupils interested, 24 per cent. 

While the transferred teachers generally reacted in positive and constructive 
ways and generally reported satisfaction with regard to the transfer, still 
problem areas remain which should challenge the best efforts of every ore to 
improve the quality of education in integrated schools. White elementary teachers 
reported the greatest percentages of dissatisfaction as follows: (1) 50 per 

cant were dissatisfied with instructional media, materials, and equipment; (2) 

47 per cant were dissatisfied with pupil achievement; (3) 42 per cent were 
dissatisfied with getting pupils interested; and (4) 41 per cent were dissatisfied 
with classroom discipline. The second most dissatisfied group was the white 
high school teachers, who reported the following percentages of dissatisfaction: 
(1) 47 per cent were dissatisfied with pupil achievement; (2) 36 per cent were 
dissatisfied with getting pupils interested; (3) 34 per cent were dissatisfied 
with instructional media, materials, and equipment; and (4) 27 per cent were 
dissatisfied with the principals 1 orientation and assistance. Perhaps, therefore, 
tnls survey will serva to focus attention on certain instructional areas and ou 
certain groups of teachers that particularly need attention or assistance at 
this time. 

Accordingly, Atlanta can take pride In the constructive, professional 
attitude which has been clearly demonstrated in the responses of the majority 
of the transferred teachers. At the same time, work remains to be done to assiat 
th^ teachers in remediating the problems which have been pinpointed by the various 
questions on the survey. 
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IX 



QUESTIONNAIRE TO COURT-ORDERED TRANSFERRED ATLANTA TEACHERS * N * 401 

(Respondents: B.Elem, 124, W.Elem. 138, B . High 75, W . High 64 * Total <01) 

Please check only one response following each of the ten numbered statements below. 
Then feel free (if you wish) to comment briefly in your own words about each statement, 
using the blank space provided. Be frank. Do not sign your name. Your honest response 
should be quite helpful in improving situations and conditions. 





Very 

Satis- Satis- 




Unsatis- 


Very 

Unsatis-^ 


Statement 


factory factory 
Per Cent 


Average 
Per Cent 


factory factory 
h*er Cant 


The wanner in which the pupils of 
the new school have received me 
4« a transferred teacher has 
b«en (check one) 


B.Elem.--. 73 

W.Elem.--- 53 

6. High — 84 

, W .High — 67 


- - 20 — 
— 28 — 
— 15 — 
... |9 -- 


T 

- 19 

1 

■ 14 




What has helped or would help? 


Combined --- 67 


... 22~— 


-,1 




’ 



* Item not checked: 0 %. 



7he manner in which the teachers 


B.Elem. 


... 62 


29 


.... 9 




of the new school have received 


W. Elem. 


... 61 


24 


14 




me os a transferred teacher has 


B.High 


— >6 


32 


12 




been (check one) • . 


. W.High 


... 69 


...... 28 ..... 


11 






Combined 


... 60 


28 


12 




What has helped or would help? 













* Item not checked: 0 *• 



The orientation and assistance 


B.Elem.— 


76 


18 


6 




given me by the principal of 


W.Elem.— 


61 


19 — 


19 




the new school have been 


B.High --- 


87 


’2 


1 




(check one) , . 


. W.High -- 


58 


15 ... 


27 







Combined — 


70 


17 


13 




What has helped or would help? 














* Item not checked: 0 X. 




B.Elem.*-. 


47 


32 


21 




My classroom discipline in the new W.Elem. — 


29 


30 .- 


41 


-- 


school has been (check one) . . 


. B.High 


69 


29 — 


5 






W.High ... 


62 


17 — 


25 




What has helped or would help? 


Combined — 


44 


1 

1 

t 

CO 

CSJ 

1 

1 

1 

1 


26 





* Item not checked; 2 %, 





B.Elem. 


--- 68 


24 


7 


The achievement of my pupils in 


W.Elem. 


22 


30 


47 


the new school has been (check 


B.High 


-- 60 


21 


•> 


one) 




--- 20’ 


27 


47 


What has helped or would help? 


Combined 


-- 44 


26 


27 



eric * Item not checked: 3 %. 



Very 

Satis- 



Satis- 



Statement 



f actory factory Average 



Ter Cent 



6. Communication between me and the 
pupils of the new school has 
been (check one) 



What has helped or would help? 



Per Cent 



Very 1 
Unsatis- Unsatis- 
factory factory 
per CenF 



B.F[eirK 


70“—" 


... 2 r~... 


3 


W.Elem. 


46 


*- 31 


22 


B.HIqh 


--- 84 


— 15 


1 


W.Hfgh 


— 56 


— 27 


17 


Combined 


— 62 


— 26 


..... 12 



* Item not checked: 0 X. 



7, The assistance given me (as a B.Elem. — 62 29 9 

transferred teacher) by other n 27 --- --- 20 

faculty members in the new B.Hfgh 61 32 -- 7 

school has been (check one) . . . VJ.Hi gh — 6.1 -- 17 -- — 22 

Combined — 59 27 14 

What has helped or would help? 

* Item not checked: 0 X. 

- - - B.Elem 73 23 " 4 

8 . hy understanding of the bacKgrounds , W.Elem . — 44 — 28 27 

abilities, and attitudes, of my new 8 . High — 74 15 — 11 

pupils -has been (check one) . . . W.HI qh — 62 22 -- — 14 

What has helped or would help? Combined 62 23 _ 



* Item not checked: 0 X. 



9. The instructional media, materials, B.Elem. — 

and equipment provided for teaching W.Elem, 

my new pupils have been (check B.Kigh 



What has helped or would help? 



Combined 



60 ---- 


30 


10 


24 .... 


.... 25 


50 


43 


.... 32 


20 


44 ..... 


20 _ir — 


34 


42 


27 


- 30 



* Item noc checked: 1 X. 



10. Getting the pupils of the new 
school interested in studying 
and learning has been (check 
one) 

What has helped or would help? 



B.Elem. 


--- 61 


■ 29 


10 


W.Elem. 


... 22 


35 


42 


B.High 


... 66 


25 


4 




--- 28 


33 


36 



Combined — 43 31 24 



* Item not checked: 2 X. 



1 am a (black or white ) teacher, who taught in a (predominantly 

black or predominantly white ) (elementary or high ) school In 

April, 1970 (check one within each parenthesis). 

PLEASE RETURN THIS UNSIGNED QUESTIONNAIRE AT THi. EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE. THE RESULTS 
O iE TABL'UTED AND USED DURING THE WORKSHOP, AUGUST 10-21. YOUR HELP IS APPRECIATED. 

ERIC 
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TABLE 1 



RESPONSES OF 401 TRANSFERRED TEACHERS 



I tom 


FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


Very 

Satisfactory 

and 

Satisfactory 


Average 


Unsatisfactory 

and 

Very 

Unsatisfactory 


Itjji 

Not 

Checked 


Total 

Comments 

Per 

Item 


Per Cent 
of 

Comments 


Rank Order 
of Items 
With 

Comments 


l 


270 


67* 


87 


44 


11* 


0 


180 


44.8 


2 


2 


242 


60 


111 


46 


12 


2 


144 


35,9 


7 


3 


282 


70 


66 


52 


13 


1 


167 


41.6 


4 


4 


175 


44 


114 


103 


26 


9 


194 


48.3 


1 


5 


178 


44 


105 


106 


27 


12 


169 


42.1 


3 


6 


249 


62 


104 


47 


12 


1 


130 


32.4 


9 


7 


235 


59 


109 


5 7 


14 


0 


125 


31.1 


10 


8 


248 


62 


92 


5; 


15 


2 


147 


36.6 


6 


9 


167 


42 


109 


119 


30 


6 


164 


40.8 


5 


10 


173 


43 


124 


97 


24 


7 


133 


33.1 


8 


Total 


2,219 


1,021 


730 


40 


1,553 


— 


— 


Par 

Coat 


55 


25.5 


18 


1.0 


— 


38.7 


— 



■' Numbers In this column are per cents. 
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Enclosed will be found Supportive Data subiritted to further clarify 
the operation of The Equal Educational Opportunities Project , r ant 
No. OEG-0-9-005015-4G38{036) , Project No. E-5015. 



SECTION A. - Communication Samples of EEO Project 

1) Schedules of Workshops — 

Quality Integrated Education 

Administrators " Workshop 

Black Awareness Workshop 

2) Material about VOICES , INC. 

Brochure 

Fact Sheet About VOICES, INC. 

Lesson Plan Unit on Slavery 

3) Copy of FOR. Y OUR INFORMATIO N 
Newsletter of EEO Project 

•1) Listing of Lorn Materials and 
Books Available from Office of 
i'eval Educational Opportunity 

5) Study Guide for the film: 
b la c k_ und White: U p-T i uht 

SECTION B. - Quality Integra ccd Ed ucation 

SECTION C, - Minutes of Meetings of EEO Advisory Committee 



SECTION E . - Reports of Progress j r. Staff Integration 

1) The statement of Broad Objective #1 and 
the plan adopted by the Board of Education 
for implementing this objective 

2) Statijtical reports 

3) Three pamphlets compiled for the Task Force 
on Staff Desegregation 

SUCTION D. - Research Co nspectu s (a summary of the Report of 

the EEO Survey of April, 1970 

Dyn amic s of Ed u cat ional Opportun i t . jo y , A R epo r t 

of the EEO Survey 

SECTION K. - Voluntary Inducements for Transfer 

1) Task Force Repoi t of 11/17/70 

2) Task Force Survey of Staff Concerning 
inducements , 11/2 1>/70 

3) Report of Task Force Survey, 1/4/71 

4) Voluntary Transfer Form Sent to Mali 
Members in January 



S K CT 1 Ol ! G . - Sc hoc 1 _j t it egrat i on 
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Supportive Data 



SECTION A. 



Communication Samples of EEC Project 



This section contains: 

1) Schedules of Workshops — 

Quality Integrated Education 
Administrators' Workshop 
Black Awareness Workshop 

2) Material about VOICES, INC. 

Br Dchure 

;ct Sheet ALont VOICES, INC. 
Lesson Plan Unit on Slavery 

3) Copy of FOR YOUR IN F ORMATIO N, 
Newsletter of EEO Project 

4) Listing of Loan Materials and 
Books Available from Office of 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

5) Study Guide for the film: 

Black and White : Up-Tigh t 
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WORKSHOP ON QUALITY INTEGRATED EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 



Monday - June 


23, 1969 




12:30 


Welcome and Orientation 
Introduction of staff 
Plans for the Seminars 


Thomas Greham 


1:15 


Remarks - Ohio Department of 
Education 

"Quality Integrated Education 11 
Opening Remarks 


Robert 0. Greer 
Assistant Superintendent 
for Urban Education 

Leo Lucas - Dayton Board 
of Education 




Progress Report on Voluntary 
Staff Integration 


Homer Royer - Assistant 
Superintendent for Personnel 


2:00 


Remarks - U.S. Office of 
Education, Title IV 


Theron Johnson, Regional Dir' 
Title IV 


2:30 


Coffee Break 




2:45 


SRA Sensitivity Training 


SRA Staff 

Donald Cruicksbank 
Arthur Wiggins 
Charles Galloway 
Larry Bowen 


Tuesday - June 24 




12:30 


Depriving Children - The Means 
We Ut i J ize 


Charles Glatt 


1:35 


Discussion Groups 




2:30 


Coffee Break 





2:45 Small Group Sensitivity Training SRA 



Wednesday ~ June 25 



12:30 


Effects of Integration on 
Student Progress 


Bruce Gansnader 


1:30 


Discussion (Small Group) 




2:30 


Coffee Break 




2:45 


Sensitivity Training 


SRA 


Thursday - 


June 26 






12:30 Progress of Staff Integration Matvin Fruth 

in Schools - Problems, Pitfalls, 
and Benefits 
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Thursd ay - June 26 (continued) 



1:30 


Discussion (Small Group) 




2:30 


Coffee Break 




2:45 


Sensitivity Training 




Friday - June 


27 




12:30 


Black Thought on Staff and 
Student Integration 


Lawrence Ha v;’* ins 


1:30 


Discussion (Small Group) 




2:30 


Coffee Break 




2:45 


Sensitivity Training 


SRA 


4:10 


Orientation Toward TAsks to be 
Completed for Future In-service 




Monday - June 


30 




12:30 


Alternatives to Arbitraty 
Faculty Assignments 


Jack Frymier 
Arliss Roaden 


2:30 


Coffee Break 




2:15 


Sensitivity Training 




4:15 


Behavioral Goals (Small Croups) 




Tuesday - July J 




12:30 


Presentation by Conmunity 
Social Agencies 


Harvey Klein 


1:45 


Coffee Break 




2:00 


Sensitivity Training 




4:30 


Small Croup Projects 
(Behavioral Goalu) 




Wednesday - July 2 




12:30 


Travel tours of selected school 
ne tghborhoods (t entat ive) 




2:15 


Sensitivity Training 




4:30 


Small Croup Projects 
(Behavioral Gods) 





Thursday - July 3 




12:30 Techniques of Parental Involvement, 

c.g., Fo J low Through, Multiple Motivation, etc. 



Thursday - July 3 

12:30 Techniques of Parental Involvement, 

e.g., Follow Through, Multiple Motivation, etc. 

2:15 Coffee Break 

2:30 Sensitivity Training 

Friday - July 4 

No Sessions 



Monday - July 


7 


12:30 


Working with Faculties - Problems 
to be Confronted 


2:30 


Coffee Break 


2:45 


Small Group Projects - Beginning 
of formal work on guidebook for 
principals 


Tuesday. July 


8 through Thursday ~ July 10 


12:30 


Development of guidebook for principals 
to use later in summer in their own workshop 
and those sessions prior to the opening of 
school with their staffs 


Friday - July 


11 


12:30 


Final approval by the total task force of 
all materials developed for in-service 
sessions to be held in August and September 


2:15 


Coffee Break 


2:30 


Wrapup and Discussion of further \ 

utilization of the now-trained 
rask force personnel 
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DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROJECT 



A- lb 





Administrators' Workshop 
Jefferson Primary School 
August 19-20, 1969 

Tuesday, August 19, 1969 


8:00 A.M. 


REGISTRATION AND GETTING ACQUAINTED-Multi-Purpose Room 


8:30 A.M. 


GENERAL SESS ION-Mul ti-Pur pos e Room 

Pres iding-Helen Ayars, Principal, Gorman School 
Wayne Carle, Superintendent of Schools 
"The Quest for Quality" 

William Levy, President, Dayton Board of Education 
"The Board's Commitment to Quality Integrated 
Education" 


9 : 30 A.fi. 


BREAK 


9:45 A.M. 


GROUP SESSIONS 

Adminis tra tors-Mul ti -Purpose Room 

Presiding-Donald Oldig^s, Associate Director 
for Research 

Lawrence Hawkins, Assistant Superintendent of 
Cincinnati Public Schools 

"School Organization, Staffing Problems, 
Community involvement" 

Task Force-Galaxy 0 

Presiding-Marshall Rosensweet, Associate Director 
for Equal Educational Opportunity 
Rudolph Wiggins, Simulation Specialist, S.R»A 
Lawrence Bowen, Simulation Specialist, S.R.A, 
"Preparation for Group Dynamics Session" 


11:45 A.M. 


LUNCH ON YOUR OWN 


1:00 P.M. 


GROUP DYNAMICS SESS ION-Mul ti -Purpose Room 

Pres iding-Johr. Harewood, Administrative Assistant 
to the Superintendent of Schools 
Rudolph Wiggins, Simulation Specialist, S.R.A. 

"Orientation for Small Group Dynamics" 

Task Force Small Groups -Galaxies and Preparation Rooms 
Robert Amos Pauline Kash 

William Beitzel Timothy Nealon 

Daisy Brown Irma Pitman 

Emily Gillespie Linsey Randolph 

Barbara Hennessey Marietta Turnc«r 

Willard Jenkins Roberta Weaver 

Percy Jones Susan Zimmerman 


o 
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Tuesday's Schedule Continued 



3:00 P.M. 


GROUP SESSIONS 

Admi nistr a tors -Multi -Pur pose Room 

Presiding-Phy llis Greer, Director for Equal 
Educational Opportunity 
Joseph Rogus , Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction 

"Behavioral Goals " 

Task Force-Galaxy O 

Evaluation of Small Group Sessions 


4:00 P.M. 


ADJDURN 

Wednesday, August 20, 1969 


8:00 A.M. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED-Mul ti-Purpos J Rocm 


8:30 A.M. 


GENERAL SESS ION-Multi -Purpose Room 

Presiding-William Watson, Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Urban Education 


8:45 A.M. 


GROUP SESSIONS 

Administrators -Galaxy O 

Presiding-Thomas Graham, Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Personnel 

Jean Booker, Assistant Prircipal, Fairview 
High School 

Morris Kurtz, Music Teacher, Fairview High 
School 

Problem Solving Process 
Task Force-Multi-Purpose Room 

Presidino-Margueri te Turner, Language Arts 
Teacher Cons ultant 

Marvin Frut^, Professor, University of Wisconsin 
"Integrated History for a Segregated Society" 


10:30 A.M. 


EREAK 


10:45 A.M. 


GROUP SESSIONS 

Admi nis trators-Galaxy O 

(Continuation of 8:45 A.M. Session) 

Task For ce-Multi -Purpose Roori 

Pres iding-Dorothy Kavanaugh, Executive Director 
for Elementary Education 

Marvin Fruth, Professor, University of Wisconsin 
"Role and Function of Administrators" 


11; 45 A.M. 


GROUP SESSION 

Adminis trators-Galaxy O 

Thomas Tucker, President of Dayton Classroom 
Teachers Association 

"Guidelines for In-Service on September 2-3" 


12:00 Noon 


LUNCH ON YOUR OWN 
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Wednesday’s Schedule Continued 



1:15 P.M. GROUP SESSION 

administrators -Multi-Purpose Room 

Presiding-William Goff, Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Pupil Personnel 
Charles Glatt, Professor, Ohio State University 
"Depriving Chi ldren-The Means We Utilize*' 
Task Force -Galaxy 0 

Presiding -Robert Weinman, Director of Planning 
and Development 

Rudolph Wiggins, Simulation Specialist, S.R.A. 
Lawrence Bowen, Simulation Specialist, S.R.A. 
"Preparation for Group Dynamics" 

2:30 P.M. GROUP SESSION-Multi -Purpose Room 

Presidir.g-Eugene Hodson, Director for Guidance 
and Testing 

Rudolph Wiggins, Simulation Specialist, S.R.A. 
Lawrence Bowen, Simulation Specialist, S.R.A. 
"Group Dynamics" 

3:30 P.M. GiNFRAL SESSION-Mul ti-Purpose Room 

Presiding-Wayne Carle, Superintendent of Schools 
"Summation" 



Note: All central office personnel, project directors, and 

teachers may attend sessions of their own choosing throughout 
the workshop . 
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BLACK AWAR2KESS 

In-Service Teacher Training Workshop 
Conducted by 

VOICES EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 

Carlson Elementary School, Dayton, Ohio, October 25, 1969 



9:00 - 9:15 Coffee and Introduction of Participants 

9:15 - 9:45 HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

An introduction to utilizing theater and the 
arts as teaching tools to develop black self- 
awareness and self-respect. Published materi- 
als used are: 

"Opportunity" Paul Lawrence Dunbar 

"Booker T. 6 W.E.B." Dudley Randall 

"We Have Been Believers" Margaret Walker 

Conducted by: Miss Joseph- ne Jackson 

Miss Jackson is a former teacher, and now 
assistant director of the nation's largest 
Head Start Agency and a member of Voices, Inc. 



Performing personnel include: Joe Darby, Jesse D?Vore, Sylvia 
Jackson, Josephine Jackson, Melvin Jordan, Inez McClendon, and 
Deforest Ralphael. 

9:45 - 10:15 VISUAL AID 

"SLAVERY" 

This film, oroduced by National Educational 
Television in 1965, features Ossie Davis, 

Ruby Dee, and Voices, Inc. It is based on 
personal observations of former rlaves. 

An accompanying study unit will also be 
Introduced and distributed. 

The film "Slavery" can be purchased or rented 
from the Film Institute, Indiana Stat 2 Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, via Mrs. Patricia 
Wetmore. 



10:15 - 10:30 




UTILIZATION OF BLACK MUSIC 
TO TEACH BLACK AWARENESS 

Conducted by: Mrs. Inez McClendon 
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Mrs. McClendon, a member of Voices, Inc., 
teaches elementary music in one of the 
first public school black heritage programs. 

She is a graduate of Montclair State where 
she is currently pursuing an advanced degree 
in Negro studies. 

10:30-11:30 WHY TEACH BLACK AWARENESS? 

Documentation — 

Techniques — 

Objectives — 

Conducted by Madelon D. Stent, Ed.D., Chairman, 
Department of Urban Education, Fordham University, 
New York City. Dr. Stent is on leave from the 
City University of New York. She is also Presi- 
dent of Urban Education, Inc., a group of educa- 
tional consultants specializing in school problems. 

11:30 - 12:00 GROUP DISCUSSION 

Conducted by: Dr. Stent 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



BOOKS : 

Franklin Watts, Inc., New York 

Slavery In the United States, Leonard W. Ingraham 
The First Book of the American Negro, Marg Young 
The Dred Scott Decision, Frank Latham 
The Picture Life of Martin L. King, M. Young 
The Picture Life of Ralph J. Bunche, M. Young 
The First Book of Jazz, Langston Hughes 
Project Cat (Novel), Nellie Burchardt 
Reggie’s No Good Bird (Novel), Nellie Burchardt 
Hooray for Jasper, Betty Horvath 
Gulllot’s African Folk Tales, Rene Guillot 
Jasper Makes Music, Betty Horvath 

Thomas Y. Crowell Publ is hing Company, New York 

Your Skin and Mint, Paul Showers 

Look at Your Eyes, Paul Showers 

Straight Hair, Curly Hair, Augusta Goldin 

SE T OF BOOKS : 

The Lincoln Library (Correlated) 

Negro history Included In the proper chronology In various areas. 
PICTUR ES: 

Afro- American Publishing Company, Chicago 
Modem Negro Contributors - 24 display prints 
FILMSTRIPS : 

Encyclopedia Britannlca Series - Separate and Unequal 



1 . 


Black People In the North 




2. 


Black People In the South 




3. 


Separate, bu': Equal 




4. 


Bishop Turner - Black Nationalist 


5. 


Booker T. Washington - National 


Leader 


6 . 


The Black Coles 




Encyclopedia Britanni:a Series - Chains of 


Slavery 


1 . 


Harriet Tubjrnn 




2. 


Fred Douglas 




3. 


Black People In the Free North 


- I860 


4. 


Black People in the Slave South 


- 1850 


5. 


Black Pe<<ple In the Civil War 
Nat Tumer’a Rebellion 




6. 
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Resource Materials 



Page 2 



Audio-Visual Educational Kit, Audio-Visual Inf:,, Miami Florida 



Africcn Folk Tales 

1, Why the Bush Fowl Calls at Dawn - Why the Flies Buzz 

2. The Strong Man Who Boasted Too Much 

3. The Three Tasks of Mizano 

4, The Singing Drum 

5. The Magic Drum 

6, The Children Who Lived In A Tree 

FILMSTRIPS AND RECORDINGS : 

Exploding The Myths of Prejudice, Part I *• II, Schloat 
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TEACHERS OF 8TH YEAR SOCIAL STUDIES 



TO: 



FOR YOUR INFORMATION 



Although teachers will be supplied with resources and materials for instruc- 
tional follow-up during the workshop Saturday, October 25, they should provide 
informational background for listening and relating prior to the performance 
on October 24. BE SURE TO USE THE MATERIALS AVAILABLE IN EACH SCHOOL. 

- The show begins with drums and robes and dances and songs of the 
African ancestors of today’s American Negro. By means of song and 
dance, it brings the Negro on the slave ship to the cotton fields of 
the South, through the Civil War, and on to the present struggle to 
be "free." 

- It gives history lessons a bouncy new look. 

Black History Comes Alive! 



BOOKS : 

Arno Pre s s, Inc . 

The American Negro, His History & Literature 
Beneflc Press 

The Progress of the Afro-American 

Crowell Publishers 

Flight to Freedom 
Harriet Tubman 

Crow Publishing Co . 

A Pictorial History of The Negro In America 
Dodd, Mea d & Co ? 

Famous American Negro Poets 

E ducational Aids Division, I n ternational Book Corp . 
International Library of Negro Life & History (5 per set) 
Alfred A. Knopf, In c* 

From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American Negroes 
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To Teacherr. of 8th Year Social Studies 
For Your Information 



Page 2 



Universit y of North Carolina Press 
The Negro in the American Revolution 
Pengu in B ooks, Inc . 

Before the Mayflower 

P ICTURES : 

S.V.E . 

Negro History (Multi-Media Kit) 



FILMSTRIPS AND OTHER MEDIA : 
S.V.E . 

Negro History (Multi-Media Kit) 



OUR SUPPLEMENTARY B OOK L IST IN THE AUDIO-VISU AL CATAL O G OFFE R S OTHER MATERIALS, 
SOME ARE: 



Harriet Tubman 
Runaway Slave 
Mary McLeod Bethune 

The Slave Who Freed Haiti-Touissant L'ouverture 

Freedom Train 

Africa 

Gandnt, Man of Peace 
Amos Fortune, Freeman 
A Glorious Age in Africa 
A Guide to African History 
Lift Every Voice 

Negro Life and History Collection 
Human Relations Collection - Intermediate 
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A-?;: 



cue 

I'copln < an he, hut ffu'it music (.an L And thin dazzling 
theatrh al song! saga is joyfully, insistently honest - the 
deliberate sell caricature gist a:, rn'th as tho strident 
pride The versatility of the company, a volatile group called 
Voices, h e., is staggering, as they sing the Negro all the 
way from tribal innocence to the cur>fr mporary enigma 
of chaim (1 freedom. Music is the voir t- : the joy or the drums: 
the pained laughter of the blues; the restrained anger of the 
work rh itils; the ambiguous diwon^nce of today's 
sounds turn between their conflicting rhythms of violence 
and fovr.. Go on. It's all right to laugh and stemp and 
moan along > It's beautiful. 
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FACT SHEET FOR VOICES, INC. 



I. Performance for 8th grade students will be held in the N.C.R. 
Auditorium. 

a. Performance Time - 9:30 a.m. 

b. Bus will pick up students at each school at 9:00 a.m. 

II. YOUR SCHOOL 
Please s 

- Make a sJ^n bearing your school name to place in bus window. 

- Be sure that all children have field trip permit slips. 

- Be sure of adequate supervision. (We suggest that parents, 
counselors, Task Force Members, music teachers, or other 
teachers who cai be released be used to assist.) 

- KEEP CLASSES TOGETHER. 

- BE CONSTANTLY AWARE OF HEAVY TRAFFIC ON MAIN & STEWART 
STREETS — CROSS ONLY AT INTERSECTIONS. 

III. Busses will drop students off in front of the N.C.R. Auditorium. 

Busses will park in Fairgrounds parking lot. 

IV. Classes will be t-xpected to sit AS A CROUP with teachers and 
supervisors from school. 

V. Principals are invited to attend. We know you are busy, but 
the experience w.ll be well worth the effort, 

VI. NO SEATS ARE ASSIGNED TO SCHOOLS. THEREFORE, AS CLASSES ENTER, THE 
TEACHER SHOULD LSAJ) THE CROUP TO THOSE SEATS NEAREST THE FRONT, 

LEAVING SEATS IN THE BACK FOR THOSE CLASSES WHICH FOLLOW. 

VII. FOLLOWING THE PERFORMANCES CLASSES WIIL WALK TO THE SOUTH MAIN 
STREET ENTRANCE OF THE FAIRGROUNDS TO BOARD THEIR SCH'XJL BUS. 

(DON’T FORGET A SIGN BEARING SCHOOL NAME FOR BUS.) 

VIII. S ELECTION PROCEDURES 

Because we can <nly provide one student performance, it is necessary 
that each schoo; be allowed to take the number of students to this 
performance as indicated below. The means of selecting the 8th graders 
in your building to attend is entirely up to each school. 

The number of students in your building who may go to the performance 
is 
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voices, inc. 
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DAYTON CITY SCHOOLS 

LESSON PLAN STUDY UNIT ON FLAVEUY: 

The following outline is p.eared to junior and Mph school 
levels. It may ho. uf.ed intact as a full unit, or as a founda-^ 
tion and basic putde for p.eneral study according to class 
needs and abilities. 

This unit is for u«e in conjunction with the film Slavery , 
nroducod by the National Television Educational Network as 

the third nart of the series THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO PF.OPEF. 

* 

The film features Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee and VOICES, INC. It 
won the Peabody aid Thomas A. Edison Foundation awards for 
I9b6, and was fir. c t runner-up for the Janan^Television Prize 
In international competition. 



The film is one of the teaching aids designed to prepare tie 



students for the assembly annearance of VOICES, INC. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



A. To help children recognize the relationship between tie 
Af ro-Amer lc^.n and other American citizens. ' 



i 

B. To help students understand how the Afro-American fdjt sted to 
environment and made use of the resources available lo him 
in order to survive. 



C. To help stulents appreciate the nart of Af ro-Aneric:an has 
played in the mainstream of American life. 

D« To help Afro-American students Rain more Inspiration ind 
pride in themselves and their cultural heritage. 



K, Vo brine about more desirable attitudes and behavior f 
patterns a9 a result of Information learned in thl* u\it 
of exnerierces. i 



o 

ERIC 
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I. AFRICA AND ITS CULTURE 



A. The early culture and civilizations in Africa, prior to the 
exploitation of European nations, was comparable to the culture 
of Europe. 

l) African:; were using Iron implements long before Its value 
was recognized in Europe. 

? ) Their art and architecture were far advanced beyond the 
primitive stage. 

3) Some of their literature reached the classic stage (fer 
example, TARIKH ES-SOUDAN) . 

4) In most African Kingdoms, solid forms of government, courts 
and lows were a part of their daily lives. 

The existence of a solid philosophy is evidenced through 
their proverbs. 

B. European nations attached Africa, while enemy tribes within 
the country rendered her weak by destroying othei tribes and 
kingdoms. 

l) The MohriiUiK.'daris invaded the East Con t of Africa in search 
of slaves. 

?) European nation.-; invaded the African Continent. 

n) r Hu* Portuguese traded gold dust for slaves, often under the 
pretext of converting the 'heathen' masses. 

b) The Kiu.lirh cum' in under the leadership of John 

Hawkins mil l.oiu; 100 slaves from Guinea to Sente Do- 
mingo. 

c) Tne Dutch brought twenty slaves fren Africa to the Ne ,r 
World in 1619. (By 1700, The Dutch had token over nest 
of the lands in Africa that had been lained by the 
Bor tuguese. 



11. caiture a:jd TRANSPORT 




A. Slave Trade Corporations 

]) The captains of the love- ruinerc u (shlpr) traded with rrtnc 
African chiefto.ir; lor slave.*. Some of tne articles given i r. 
trace* v-cu’ rum, b»»U')r;, rho» \r. t trinkets, brae;; «*loth. 
Ma;t of 1 1 1 r ■ : » (L- i,:; y# 1 .* j r , maiiu fac tur i n ; 00: tern ir, 

Eng )ii!d. 

J) However, . . ninv*-*; iUMipped find forced into 

r la very . 
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3 ) Slaves were driven fr an the interior in coffles (chained 
gangs) to the coast, sometimes having to vralk more than a 
thousand miles. 

k) Many of those captured did not endure this march. These who 
survived were shackled together ir» crouching positions, and 
herded into the holds of the ships. 

5) Often, rebellious Africans would start riots on board the 
ships to avoid enslavement, but various methods were devised 
to discourage these attempts. 

6) Many free Africans committed suicide. 

7 ) The trip across the Atlantic Ocean uo the ports of the New 
World usually lasted for three months. Thousands of Africans 
did not survive the crossing, which was called the Middle 
Passage in the slave trade. 

8) Slave Traders would generally stop :.n the West Indies on 
route to America. Here, they would sell many Africans to 
the sugar cane plantation owners. Those slaves remaining 
would then be sold in the markets of the south. 

9 ) In exchange for slaves, the West Indies plantation owners 
would often give the .clovers moloasra. The slavers in turn 
would sell the molasses in American ports where it would be 
manufactured into rum. (This method of slave-trading from 
Africa to the West Indies to America und back to Africa 

was commonly called The Triangle Trade). 

III. INTERNAL flLAVE TRADING IN AMERICA 

/.. As America began to expand toward the southwest, and with the 
advent of the cotton gin, the need for larger ouantities of 
slaves developed. Slave-holding had become a tremendous busines: 
'3. Slave auction centers jn the border spates became the source 
of much revenue. 

Many slave-owners set up breeding Prims to fill the demand for 
slaves . 

IV . TKE PLANTATION SYSTEM 

A. Plantations varied in stfcci. .'Jcne pleitutions were estates of 
0 few acres, otneis covered thousands of acres of land, 

B. The mo in residence, or the manager' s house (in the absence 
of the owner) wnv t h« <*. nter of the c dni n in). rat 1 on of 1 he 

plontotf on. 
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C. At a considerable distance from the main house were the homee 
of the field slaves (the "quarters 11 ) « 

l) These quarters were usually rude, poorly-constructed, one- 
room, dirt-floor huts, with no protection from the weather. 

D. The fj.eld slaves worked under masters or overseers in “work 
gangs". 

E. In some instances, c master might run his plantation on a 
self-governing bases and his slaves would be urged to earn 
what they could. 

F. Generally, however, overseers governed the slaves. Their Job 
v/as to produce the biggest crop possible, to assign slaves to 
various chores end to tee to it that the plantation was run on 
a profit-making basis. 

G. House slaves were slaves who lived in the main house and were 
better clothed end fed than the field slaves. Many of the house 
slaves were tav$ht to read and write English and were trained 
in special crafts. 

V, PROTEST AND INSURRECTION 

A. Thousands of slaves protested and revolted against their con- 
dition of servitude. 

Bn One major source of slave uprisings in America was the result of 
insurrections on the part of captives in Santo Womingue. The 
news of their success encouraged Afro-Americans to do likewise. 

C. Three major revolts were led by Gabriel Prosser in 1800, Den- 
mark Vesey in 1822 and Net Turner in 1031. 

1. The escape route to the north, called the Underground Railroad, 
vas utilized by hundreds of slaves in a desperato bid for free- 
dom. 

1) The Underground Railroad was a series of stopping points 
operated by slave sympathizers. 

2) The Ounkers we jv v J wading givup lti nsasl and for 

runaway sieves. 
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3) Harriet Tubman, a slave vho had escaped to the north, re- 
turned repeatedly to the south leading more than 300 of 
her brethren to freedom. 

K . Tne Abolitionist Movement held that slavery was contrary to the 
laws of God and morally evil. 

1) Anti-Abolitionints believed that the slave-holder should 

be protected. They held that, slaves were the possessions of 
their owners. 

2) Many great Americans joined the cause for the abolition of 
slavery: 

a. William Lloyd Garrison founded the Liberator in Boston 
aft< j v.iag been driven out of Baltirao* 3 for anti- 
slevt v rpceches. 

b. Harriet Beecher Stuwe wrote Uncle Toro* s Cabin which in- 
dicted slavery as a massive evil. 

c. Soujourner Truth travelled across the country stirring 
audiences to the cause of freedom for all Americans. 

d. Frederick Douglass, a fugitive from Maryland, who became 
the outstanding Afro-American leader of the 19th century. 

VI. THE CTVIL WAB AND EMANCIPATION 

A. The issue of slavery was one of the causes of the Civil Vfar. 

B. President Abraham Lincoln was neither an abolitionist nor 
was he pro-slavery. If the Union had been able to end the 
War without freeing the slaves, the President would most 
likely have not worked to obolith slavery. 

C. Initially, Afro-Americans , whether free or escaped slaves, were 
not allowed to serve in the Union Army. Following the signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, they were officially accepted 
Into the Amy end the Navy. 

D. The Emacipation Tree lamation did not free all the slaver in 
America, only those in the states who were still members of 
the Confereracy os of January 1, 1 ^ 63 . Slavery was not obc- 
liehed throughout the notioo until the passage of the 13th 
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Amendment . 



SU SOESTED QUESTIONS AND RESEARCH LEARNING ACTIV I TIES FOR 
SI ft VERY UNIT: 

1. During the yeors of the slave trade, vhat is the estimated 
number of slaves brought from Africa to America? 

2. From what areas of Africa \;ere the majority of the slaves 
captured? 

3- Did any Africans come to the New World before the slave 
trade started? 

4, Ifhat role did Alonzo Pedro il Nigro play in Columbus’ voyage 
of 1 U 92 ? 

5. Who was Estivenico? tr ho was Nuffo de Alamo? 

6, In the early days of slavery, were ell Africans considered 
slaves? How' did indentured servants differ free slaves? 

7 . Why were the Africans preferred over India 3 as slavea In 
the American south? 

3. How did the caning of the slaves affect the lives of other 
Americans? 

9. What talents, skills and labor did the slave contribute to 
America? 

10, Why was the trans-Atlantic trip from Africa to the New World 
called the "Middle Passage”? 

11, In a slave auction of 1620, what was the dollar worth of a 
male, a female and a child slave. 

12, Compare the insurrections of Gabriel Prosser, Denmark Vesey 
and Nat Turner, How did they differ in approach and results? 

13, Vhat role did the Underground Railroad piny in furthering 
the cause of the Abolitionist Movement? 

14, Who were the outstanding Afro-Americans of the Abolitionist 
Movement? Vhat role did each one play? 

15, What were the causes of the Civil War? 

16, What role did the free Afro-American play in the Civil War? 

17, What rcle did the slave play in the Civil War? 

18, Hcv far did the Emancipation Proclamation go in abolishing 
slavery in America? 

19 , Evaluate the 12th, l^th end 15th Amendments. Did these 
amendments serve the purpose for which they were formed? 

20, Americs is called a 'melting pot". How did^the Afro-American 
differ from the other nationalities who immigrated to this 
country? 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



BOOKS : 

Franklin Watts, Inc*, New York 

Slavery In the United States, Leonard V/. Ingraham 
The First Book of the American Negro, Marg Young 
The Dred Scott Decision, Frank Latham 
The Picture Life of M.irtln L. King, M* Young 
The Picture Life of Rilph J. Bunche, M k Young 
The First Book of Jaz. a, Langston Hughes 
Project Cat (Novel), Nellie Burchardt 
Reggie's No Good P,ird (Novel), Nellie 3urchardt 
Hooray for Jasper, Betty Horvath 
Gulllot's African Folk Tales, Rene Gulllot 
Jasper Makes Music, Betty Horvath 

Thomas V. Crowel l Pub llshlng Company, Ne w York 

Your Skin and Mine, Paul Showers 

Look at Your Eyes, P^ul Showers 

Straight Hair, Curly Hair, Augusta Goldin 

SET OF BOOKS : 

The Lincoln Library (Correlated) 

Negro history Included In the proper chronology In various areas. 
PI CTURES ; 

Afro-American Publl r ihlng Compa ny, Chi cago 
Modern Negro Contri tutors - 24 display prints 

filmstrips; 

Encyclopedia Britamica Series - Separ ate and Unequal 

1. Black People In the North 

2. Black People In the South 

3. Separate, but Equal 

4. Bishop Turner - Black v atlonallst 

5. Booker T. Washington - National Leader 

6. The Black Codes 

Encyclopedia Britnnnica Series - Chai ns of Slavery 

Marrl at Tubman 
Fred Douglas 

Black People In the Free North - 1860 
Black People In the Slave South - 1850 
Blacl< People In the Civil War 
Nat turner's Rebellion 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



O 
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Resource Materials 



Page 2 



Audio-Visual Educ a tional K it, Audio-Visual Int., Miami Florid a 



African Folk Tales 

1. Why the Bush Fowl Calls at Dawn - Why the Flies Buzz 

2. The Strong Man Who Boasted Too Much 

3. The Three Tasks of Mizano 
A* The Singing Drum 

5. The Magic Drum 

6, The Children Who Lived In A Tree 
FILMSTRIP; > AND R ECORDINGS : 

Exploding The Myths of Prejudice, Part I & II, Schloat 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 



A-J 

December 1, 1969 

TO: Task Force Members 

FROM: The Office of EF O 

One of l.ho commitments made at. our October 17kh Task Force Meeting was 
to provide for each Task Force Member periodic overviews of pertinent 
publications in the area of Quality Education and/or Integration. 

With this in mind, we would like to call your attention to a very 
challenging and informative booklet, "Toward Contact Curriculum, 11 
by Mario D. Fantini and Gerald Weinstein -(a 1969 publication). 

Tn the authors' own words: 

M ln this pamphlet wo will attempt to move through a series 
of "from-to. 11 "From" established curricular approaches that 
avoid contact with the learner "tc M those which might have 
better possibilities. Although it can never be entirely 
divorced from how it is taught, curriculum is basically 
what the content should lx?; the form it should take; the 
way it is organized, maintained and developed. 

When we speak of curriculum, vo s} oak of i*: in two aspects: 
functional and developmental. Furctional means starting where 
the child whatever restricted cognitive style lie has-- 

and working from Unt point. 

f3y involvement in this curriculum, he senses the possibility 
of success bnsnd on whatever understanding ; , stylos and 
experiences the school sets up as his learning tasks. <r nis 
in the contact stage and we remain here as long as it is 
necessary to establish a positive relationship between the 
child and the school. Then, and anly then, comes the 
development stage --the st..ge in which his immediate 'world 
is extended and interrola red with greater and greater por- 
tions of the world around him and with ever- 5 non -a si ng 'ways 
to interpret ;ba f world and to o; crate in it. 

The big mistake most, school.; liav** rude is in showing reluc- 
tance to meet the child in hi.; home territory and then to 
take him foi the rid*w until now w : have be* n asking t no 
child to rv'f t us in our territory an>] to i.vg.in tin* ride 
from there. iossibly this is why we In.iV. hern losing so 
many passongt rs psychologically ml physically. 

Some of the "From -- To‘ chapters li. Lsd arc : 

1. FH n M: A cur r i ' u bun th-it is pi« -pickng d, i igidly scIjlmuI od , and 

uniform- throughout a school sy-t-'T:. 

i 1 ': < " i that is flexible and goan n i u the untune needs of indi- 
vidual schools v.’Uhin l lie system. 

d . .Iv'M: A eeMKuium that is priw.rily «;yi ;bo 1 -Fa : e 1 . 

TO: <*m t fi. t i:,; piinarily ■ i i i « j.c < 1 - bus. -g. 

FK‘ »M : / linri.oiil.il] - r | ngr ir:vd dj: joint'd s*'gu rn-.; of skill:;, 

TO: A v i -rt i f\ 1 1 y ptngi anrv 1 snail-: tep s< -mu« n ■ -n rt skills, 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATIO N (CONT rNIJKP) 

Pago 2 

December 1 , lt>69 

4. I 'ROM : A curriculum that is paat-and- future-oriented. 

TO: To one that is immediatc-or ionted. 

5. FROM: A whut curriculum, 

TO: A why curriculum. 

6. FROM: A completely academic curriculum — (knowing). 

TO: One geared to social participation-- (doing) . 

7. FROM: An antiseptic curriculum. 

TO: One that attempts to explore reality. 

8. FROM: Fmphasis solely on cognitive, extrinsic content. 

TO: An equal emphasis on affective, inner content. 

Fach of these chapters provide useable, functional suggestions. Check 
your school Learning Center or office to see i.f there is a copy in your 
building. If not, the booklet can be ordered from: 

Anti -Defamation league of h'rcai B'Kith 
31 r > lox ington Avenue 
N ew Vor k , He w Yo r k 1 001G 

l lease share this infowuition with your staff,. One of the key notes 
to good teaching is RFIiFTAhCY , 



Milton M. Gordon has l> gun a .series called: ethnic Groups in American 

Life Series. This series is planned to i>j a study of th^ many racial, 
ethnic:, and religious groups which make up American life. Mr, Gordon 
has assumed The rob' of general editor for this scries in the hope 
that the process will enable American:; to niieer stand ir.or* 4 fully what 
it means to live in a multi-ethnic society ard "what, wo must do in the 
future to eliminate the corrosive and devastating phenomena of pre- 
judice and discrimination and to ensure that a pluralistic society 
can, at the name time, felt ill its promised dest iny of being truly 
"one nation indivisible." 

The first book of this series ir> "Jewish A woe leans : Three Generations 

in a Jewish < ‘orrummi ty , " authored by Goldstein -arid Goldschoidor . The 
second, "black American::," by Alfonso Pinkney -ill be reviewed in this 
bulletin. This b ook has a IP A 1 ! publishing date by Ir-iitice Hall, 
Fnglowood, T.'ow Jc-rs« y. 

The problem ol lie.- opi< ol (hvr.w i :ej il re- 1 igious , and nationality 
KickgrounJs can live trij. t h< U' peaceably and creatively within the same 
national society is ois t*i tlv most; * ruciol iasces taking mankind, 
i ec ond in its ire ■■irtui.ee <*nly t i t.hs overriding problem of international 
war itself. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION (CONTINUED) 

Page 3 

December 1, 1969 

The explosion in the 1960's of the Negro's or black American's anger and 
growing revolt against centuries of white prejudice and discrimination have 
shocked the nation out of an attitude of mass complacency with regard to 
ethnic group relations. Now, not only social scientists, academic liber- 
als, and well-meaning humanitarians, many of whom had waged valiant 
battles against racism before, but also millions of other Americans in 
all walks of life are becoming aware that to devalue another human being 
simply on the grounds of his race, religion, or national origins, and to 
act accordingly, is to strike at the very core of his personality and 
to create a living legacy of personal hatred and social disorganization, 

Mr. Pinkney say.3: "Relations between black and white Americans have never 

been amicable, but at few points in history have they been characterized 
by greater strain than they are at the present time." 

Throughout this book the words black end Negro are used interchangeably. 

The author explains why. Read his preface and discover the rationale 
behind the use of these two words. 

The book, although a sociological study of black people in the United 
States, is written in lay language and thus is useful not only to the 
scholar of sociology but to all who seek background in this area. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize would be to list the table of con- 
tents. Each chapter deals with an informational area that is vital to 
the understanding of the sociological background of black Americans. 

Select any subtopic m a given chapter and you will find informative 
reading. 

TAE.^ OF CONTENTS 

Chapter One - Historical Background 
Slavery, 1 
The Civil War, 18 
The Reconstruction, 22 
Institutionalize,! White Supremacy, 27 
Bibliography, 36 

Chapter Two - Characteristics of the Population 
Size and Growth, 39 
fertility, 41 
health and Mortality, 42 
Age and Sex Composition, 44 
Distribution, 46 
Bibliography, S2 

Chapter Three - The Black Community 
Growth and Dove lopment ( 53 
Rural Black Communities, 55 
The Urban Black Community, 59 
Social Stratification, 02 
Bibliography, 09 
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Chapter Four - Socioeconomic Status 
Education, 71 
Occupational Status, 77 
Income, 85 
Bibliography, 90 

Chapter Five - Social Institutions 
The Family, 91 
Politics, 98 
Religion, 107 
Bibliography, 118 

Chapter Six - Social Deviance 
Crime and Delinquency, 120 
Mental Illness, 128 
Drug Addiction, 132 
Bibliography, 137 

Chapter Sev^n - Contributions to American Life 
Music, 141 
Literature, 145 
The Dance, 151 
Values, 153 
Bibliography, 160 

Chapter Eight - Assimilation into American Society 
Cultural Assimilation, 163 
Structural Assimilation, 165 
Marital Assimilation, 167 
Identif icational Assimilation, 169 
Attitude Receptional Assimilation, 171 
Behavior Receptional Assimilation, 173 
Civic Assimilation , 179 
Bibliography, 182 

Chapter Niro - The Fresont and the lAjture 

Peginnii gs of the Revolt: Black Persistence and White Resistance, 184 

The Civ. 1 Rights Movement, 188 

Despair in the Slums, 193 

Black Power, 196 

Where Ve Stand, 203 

The Future, 213 

Bibliography, 216 

Take a look at the Table of Contents. Check the area of your concern. 

Get Busy ! I 

Respectfully submitted, 

p L ly t (<-} t; , 'J''. < < ■ '« / y /, 

(Mrs.) Phyllis B. Greer, Director 

Equal Educational Opportunity 

PBC/jah 
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LOWERS, KEEP 0N1Y ONE WEEK AND RETURN . 
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THF DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 

Administration Building 

Telephone 46i -3850 ' 

348 West First St. Dayton, Ohio 4^40 ! 

WILLIAM H. WATSON 

Assistant Superintendent J 

Urban Education cembe IT 2 , L 9 / 0 



Dear Task Force Members and Workshop Participants: 

Enclosed is a listing of materials and books avail- 
able on loan from The Office of Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity. 

This listing does not conform to the general format 
and guidelines for official publications from the Instruc- 
tion Dep artrrent . 

Perhaps you can use this as a reference source until 
such time as tho correct listing can be sent to yo ir 
library or learning center. 

Sincerely, 

/?/.y .1 '■£ &■: «. 

(Mrs.) Phyllis B. Greer 

Director 

Equal Educational Opportunity 

PBG/jah 



I 

Upon request, (by mail, telephone, or personal contact) , 
our office will gladly loan any desired matericils for a 
maximum period of two weeks. 
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13 . 

14 . 

15 . 
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17 . 



18 . 

19 . 



20 . 

21 . 



I NTEGRATION, CIVIL 
R IGHTS, and DISCRIMINATION 
~ (BOOKS) 

The Black Muslims in America by C. Eric Lincoln 
Race and the News Media by Fisher & Lowenstein 
Lions In The Way (Fiction) by Bella Rodman 
Where Do We Go From Here: Chaos or Community? 

by Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The Negro In the American Revolution by Benjamin 
Quarles 

Racial Isolation In the Public Schools (U.S.Comm. on Civil Rights 
Am I A Racist? by Heyer/Monte 
Race and Intelligence edited by Melvin Tumin 
Race Awareness In Young Children by Mary Ellen 
Goodman 

The History of Violence In America by Hugh Davis 
Graham and Ted Robert Gurr (A Report to the 
National Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence) 

Ocean Hil 1-Browns vi 1 le : Schools in Crisis (Popular 

Library) 

Rights In Conflict-- (The Walker Report to the 
National Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence) Ban-Tarn Books 
The Politics of School Desegregation by Robert L. 

Crain 

Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (Ban-Tarn Books) 

Martin Luther King: The Peaceful Warrior by Ed 

Clayton 

Martin Luther King, Jr.: A Profile edited by C. Eric 

Lincoln 

One Year Later (Urban America, ~nc. --The Urban 
Coalition) An assessment of the nation's responses 
to the crisis described by the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders 
Triumph In A White Suburb by Reginald Damerell 
Faculty Research Journal, St. Augustine'u College, 

Raleigh, North Carolina -- Special Issue: School 

Desegregation 

Prejudice and Your Child by Kenneth B. Clark 
The Confrontation (Black Power, Anti-Semitism, 
and the Myth of Integration) by Max Geltman 
Strength to Love by Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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BLACK HISTORY 
BOOKS 



1. Great Negroes, Past & Present (Afro-American Pub- 
lishing Company) 

2. Africa; It's Empires, Nations & People by Mary 
Penick Motley 

3. The American Negro (Logan, Coh^n) 

4. Black Americans by Alphonso Pinkney 

5. Black History: Lost, Stolen, or Strayed by Otto 

Lindenmeyer 

6. Black History (Doubleday) 

7. God's Trombones by James Weldon Johnson 

8. The Negro in Our History by Woodson and Wesley 

9. Many Shades of Black by Wormley/Fenderson 

10. A Glorious Age In Africa by Daniel Chu and Elliot 
Skinner 

11. A Guide to African History by Davidson 

12. Time of Trial, Time of Hope by Meltzer and Meier 

13. Negroes Who Helped Build America by Madeline Stratton 

14. Lift Every Voice by Dorothy Sterling and Benjamin 
Quarles 

15. Matthew Henson by Sheldon Ripley 

16. Worth Fighting For by Agnes McCarthy and Lawrence 
Reddick (A History of the Negro in the U.S. during 
the Civil War and Reconstruction) 

17. Pictorial History of the American Negro 



NEGRO LITERATURE 
BOOKS 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Black Voices--An Anthology of Afro-American Literature 
Complete Poems--Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Black Misery by Langston Hughes 
The Poetry of the Negro by Langston Hughes 
Soon, One Morning (New Writing by American Negroes) 
Edited by Herbert Hill 
The Me Nobody Knows by Stephen M. Joseph 
American Negro Poetry edited by Arna Bontemps 
William Styron's Nat Turner 
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PAMPHLETS 



1 ■ TEACH ER AIDES 

a. Role Playing Methods in the Classroom by Mark Chesler 
and Robert Fox 

b. Toward a Contact Curriculum by Mario D. funtini and 
Gerald Weinstein 

c. Feelings are Facts by Margaret M. Heaton 

d. "Getting Along” Series (Brief lessons in character and 



citizenship education) 


Issue 1. 


Think of Others 


Issue 2. 


A Pat on the Back 


3. 


Why Argue? 


4 . 


The Magic Words 


5. 


Everybody Makes Mistakes 


6. 


The Reason for Rules 


7. 


Breaking Rules 


8. 


It's All in Your Mind 


9. 


Human Rights 


10. 


Why Criticize? 



e. Teaching The Young to Love (Theory Into Practice, 
College of Education, The Ohio State Uni* ersity) 

f. Nurturing Individual Potential (From ASCD Seventh 
Curriculum Research Institute) 

g. Theories of Instruction (From ASCD Ninth Curriculum 
Research Institute) 

h. Problems With Parents (Helps for Teachers & Princi- 
pals) by Emery Stoops 

i. Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress by John 
W.M. Rothney 

j. Pageant of Words (A Resource Booklet for Teachers) 

k. Discovering Poetry with Children by Charlotte S. Huck 

l. Intellectual Development — Another Look (From ASCD 
Eighth Curriculum Research Institute) 

m. New Dimensions In Learning--A Multidisciplinary 
Approach (From Sixth Curriculum Research Institute) 

n. Classroom Discipline by Enery Stoc s & John Dun’/orth 

o. Classroom Personalities (A Teacher^ 1 and Parents' 

Guide to Handling Personality Problems) by Emery 
Stoops, Russell Johnson, and Owen Smith 

p. The Effect of Windowless Classrooms on Elementary 
School Children (An environmental case study pub- 
lished by The Architectural Research Laboratory, 
Department of Architecture, The University of Michigan 

q. The Poor, the School, and the P.T.A. (Guidelines for 
P.T.A.'s in Low Income Communities (National P.T.A.) 

i. How Children Develop (The Faculty of University 
School, The Ohio State University) 
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PAMPHLETS 



1 1 . NEGRO HISTORY 

a. A Mark Well Made by Edgar A. Toppin (The Negro 
Contribution to American Culture) 

b. 100 Amazing Facts About the Negro by J , A . Rogers 

c. Dunbar House State Memorial (The Ohio Historical 
Society) 

d. Afro-American History: Separate or Interracial? 

By Meyer Weinberg 

e. American Travelers Guide to Negro Monuments 
(American Oil Co.) 

f. American Travel s Guide to Negro History 
(American Oil Co.) 



III. RACIAL ISSUES , INTEGRATION , ETC. 



a. Toward a Multi-Racial Society by A. Barrie Pittock 

b. What Is Your Racism Quotient by James A. Tillman, Jr. 
and Mary Norman Tillman 

c. Racism In America and How To Combat It (The U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights) 

d. School Integration (A Comprehensive Classified 
Bibliography of 3100 references) edited by Meyer 
Weinberg 

e. School, Integration in Current Perspective by 
Thomas Pe tt i grew 

f. The Jin Crov; S chool --North and West ( NAACP) 

g. Pre j ud iced- -How Do People Get That Way by William 
VanTi 1 

h. A Primer for Parents (Educating Our Children for 
Good Human Relations) by Mary Ellen Goodman 

i. Prejudice and Society by Earl Raab and Seymour 
M. Lipset 

j. Prejudice In Children: A Conversation with Dr, 

Spook (Anti-Defamation League of B ’Nai B'Rith, N.Y.) 

k. The Education Digest, March, 1970 featuring "School 

Desegregation: Some Impediments and Solutions" 

l. Job Discrimination Is lllegal--A Guide to Legal 
Action by Sharon Leventhal 

m. What Is Pace? Questions and Answers on the Most 
Challenging Issue 

n. The Black Manifesto by Religious News Service 

o. Martin Luther King, Jr. (Vinmar Lithographing 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland) 

p. What We Know About Race by Ashley Montagu 



IV. TODAY’S NEGRO 




a . 

b. 



Black Power in Dayton, uh i o 

The Economic Situation of Negroes :n the United 
States ( U. S . Department of Labor) 

Negro American Intelligence by Thomas V . Pettigrew 
Your Ur l gfit Future (Prepared by State of Connecti- 
cut, Commission on Hunan Rights and Opportunities) 
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S.R.A. INNER-CITY SIMULATION LABORATORY (Shelves 1 & 2) 

1. Film Incidents 

2 Cumulative Record Cards 

3 . Data Books 

4, Preparing Instructional Objectives 

5. Role Play Cards 

6. Spirit Masters 

7. Director's Guide 

8, "We Are Black" 

9, * .rientation to Urban Public Schools" 

10. ' Teaching Problems Laboratory 

11. Elementary School Progress Records 

(Shelf 3) 

1. Voices, Inc. (Newark Schools Project) 

Lessor. Plan Unit For: ROOTS , AN ANTHOLOGY OF NEGRO MUSIC 

2. Voices, Inc. "Black Awareness" Workshop & Tape 

3. Administrator's Workshop - August 19-20, 1969 

4. Behavioral Goals 

5. Quality Integrated Education Workshop 

6. Phi Delta Kappa Series: 

a. Inner-City Schools and the Beginning Teacher-- 
A Dialogue by Daniel U. Levine & Russel C. Doll 

b. Effective Administration in Desegregated Schools 
by James H. Bash & Roger L. Long 

c. Practices and Patterns of Faculty Desegrega- 
tion by James H. Bash & Thomas J. Morris 

d. Planning and Preparing for Successful School 
Desegregation by Herbert Wey 

e. Utilizing Community Resources to Implement 
School Desegregation by James H. Bash & 

Thomas J. Morris 

f. Effective Teaching in the Desegregated School 
by James H. Bash 

7. Task Force File 

8. Books (Urban Development and Poverty: 

The Unheavenly City by Edward C. Banfield 
The Quality of Urban Life edited by Henry J. 

Sehmandt & Warner Bloomberg, Jr. 

The Urban Crisis (A Symposium on the racial 
problems in the inner city) edited by 
David McKenna 

Action on the Streets (A handbook for inner 
city youth work) by Frank J. Carney, Hans W. 

Mattick, and John D. Callaway 
The Way It Spozed to Be by James Herndon (A 
Report on the Classroom War Behind the 
Crisis in our Schools) 

The Unexpected Journey by Mary Verdick (Fiction 
stories about what's happening now in the heart 
of the city) 

A Relevant War Against Poverty by Kenneth B. 

Clark & Jeanette Hopkins 

Poverty and Health (A Sociological Analysis) 
edited by John Kosa, Aaron Antonovsky & living 
Kenneth Zola 

The High School Revolutionaries (Edited by Marc 
Libarle and Tom Seligson) Students speak out 
about their schools, their culture, their poli- 
tics, and about their war with an America they 
refuse to inherit 
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(Shelf 4) 

1. Adventures in Negro History 

2. Exploding the Myths of Prejudice 

3. Mul J :i-Media Kit--Negro History 

4. Vince t Filmstrips (with tapes) 

Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives 
(Fi'.mstrip-Tape Program) 

a. Educational Objectives 

b. Systematic Instructional Decision Making 

c. Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives 

d. Establishing Performance Standards 

e. Appropriate Practice 

f. Perceived Purpose 

g. Evaluation 

h. A Curriculum Rationale 

i * Defining Content for Objectives 

j. Identifying Affective Objectives 

k. Analyzing Learning Outcomes 

l. Knowledge of Results 

m. Teaching Units & Lesson Plans 

n. The Teaching of Reading 

o. Discipline in the Classroom 

p. Modern Measurement Methods 

q. Instructional Supervision 

r . Experimental Designs for School Research 

5. Robert and his Family (Record and filmstrip 
program) Social s tudies-~Negro family; Pri- 
mary Grades 

6. Minorities Have Made America Great (Filmstrip- 
Record program) 



a , 


Negroes , 


Part I 


b. 


Negroes , 


Part II 


c . 


Jews 




d. 


2 tali ans 




e . 


Germans 




f . 


Irish 





(Shelves 566) 

Audio-Visual Aides for Negro History (records, 
illustrated pamphlets, posters, filmstrips, etc.) 

1. Biographies of Outstanding Negro Americans (Trans- 
parencies - 53) 

2. The History of the American Negro (8 filmstrips) 

3. Uncle Remus Stories (Record) 

4. Portraits (Twentieth Century Americans of Negro 
Lineage) 

5. Afro-American History Posters (Pitman Publishing Co.) 



a . 


Amer i 


can Revolution 


b . 


Res is 


tance to Slavery 


c. 


Abol i 


t ionism 


d. 


Civil 


Wat 


e . 


Em anc 


ipa t ion 


f . 


South 


urn Reconstruction 
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g. Pathfinders 

h. Inventors and Scientists 

i. The Last Frontier 

j. Labor in an Age of Industrial Growth 

k. World War I 

l. 1930's 

m. World War II 

n. Twentieth Century Writers 

o. Civil Rights Crisis 

6. Afro-American Posters (Learning Arts Company) 

7. They Had A Dream by George Reasons & Sam Patrick 

8. Black America's Echoes of the Past 

9. Eight Biographies (Daniel Boone, Jean Baptiste 
Pointe Du Sable, Frederick Douglass, Clara Barton, 
William C. Handy, Augusta Savage, John F. Kennedy, 
and Martin Luther King, Jr.) (black and white 
biographies) 



(Shelf 7) 

Wisconsin Inventory of Attitudes Toward Race and 
Social Change (by Marvin Fruth & John Giebink) 
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An Avanti Films Production 
Narrated by Robert Culp 



Grade Levels*. 
Junior-Senior High, 
College, Adult 



Subject Areas: 
Social Studies, 
Civics /Contemporary 
American Problems 



(To be kept by teacher and used 
for follow-up. ) 



PAYTON BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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S YNOPSIS OF FI LM 
(by Avanti Filins) 



The myths that perpetuate prejudice against black peo- 
ple in our society and the subtle ways that hate is 
learned are explored in this film. The social and 
economic differences that dc exist between blacks and 
whites are caused by historical inequities in educa- 
tion and economic oppor tuni ty--and are in some cases 
even perpetuated by laws. The riots that have erup- 
ted in the cities throughout the United States have 
forced basic issues of injustice to the surface for 
all Americans to face. There are no easy ways to 
solve the problems caused by prejudice, but examples 
are given of areas in which government, business, 
and black and white people are working together to 
wipe out the hatred and misunders tanding between 
the races. This film acquaints the viewer with the 
subtle and sometimes unconscious manifestations of 
prejudice as well as the more obvious. it will also 
encourage the viewer to look mo r e closely at his own 
attitudes. People often ask today, "What can I do 
to help?" This film provides some answers. 
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GENERAL GUIDELINES 



1. This film should be used only for groupings as 
suggested on the cover page. 

2. The film must be previewed and the discussion 
questions thoroughly studied before it can be 
effectively used. 

It must be kep:. in mind that the attitudes and 
prejudicial concepts contained in the film can 
create negative as well as positive attitudes. 

It i£ the intent that our use be positive. 

3. When used with students, care should be taken 
to structure preparation for viewing in light 
of the composition of the group. 

4. Before the film starts, inform students that 
they will see a plethora of statements and 
actions deliberately staged to emphasize the 
pervasiveness of racism--its results and 
attempts to combat it. 

5. Beware of letting negative sequences create 

negative responses. In class discussion, 
attempt to make certain that ideas held in 
your class are brought up. You are the best 
judge of your students' beliefs in such items 
as: blacks are less intelligent than whites 

(Little Black Sambo} • the blacks con.parat i ve ly 
low status is due to lack of ambition and per- 
severance as other immigrant groups succeeded; 
blacks cause the value of a neighborhood to 
deteriorate (stress the importance of the eco- 
nomic factor) ; black separatism and black 
power; black/v.bite cooperation. 

6. Be sure (this is difficult) that class discus- 
sions deal with personal/community issues, not 
issues somewhere else. As the synopsis states. 
"This film... will encourage the viewer to look 
more closely at his own attitude (and) \ tovides 
some answers to the question 'What can I do to 
help ' . " 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(From Avanti Films) 



There has been much sociological and psychological re- 
search on the nature of prejudice. It would be helpful 
to have such resource materials* available for students 1 
reference during class discussion. The following ques- 
tions will help students gain an understanding of what 
prejudice is and encourage them to look more close] y at 
their attitudes and to speak out against the injustice 
of discrimination in their areas. 

1. Define prejudice and discrimination. How are 
they different? Is prejudice always negative? 

Is discrimination always unjust? Is it possi- 
ble to be prejudiced without discriminating? 

2. How important is early training in developing 
prejudice? 

3. Why do you think it is difficult for a preju- 
diced person to recognize that he is prejudiced? 

4. Prejudice is not a problem unique to our country 
nor is it found only between black and white man. 
What other kinds of prejudice can you identify? 

5. Do you believe it possible for humans to be 
without prejudice? Explain your answer. 

6. What is a ghetto? 

7. What are some of the social handicaps of children 
growing up in a ghetto? 

8. What are some of the economic problems of the 
people living in a ghetto? 

9. What is meant by "Black Power"? 

10. Discuss the following: There are many ways to 

manifest pre judice--by criticizing, avoiding 
contact, discriminating, threatening physical 
harm, and actually doing physical harm. While 
most people would do no more t an demonstrate 
their hostility through words, by so doi.jg, 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION f 

(continued) 



they make it easier for others to express their 
hostility through physical violence, i.e., lynch- 
ings, pogroms, genocide. j 

11. What is being done in the ghetto , of your 

community to educate and raise the ^unomic 
level of the people? What groups and organi- 
zations are contributing their time and re- 
sources to help make equal educat' an , equal 
jobs, and equal housing a reality? Where and 
how can you help? 

12. Are there advantages to living in a ghetto? 
Explain. 



SOME RESOURCE MATERIALS 



BOO KS 

Clark, Kenneth R., PJi&judicc ana VoM Chitd, Dost hi: Beacon 

Press, 1963. 

Goodman, Mary Ellen, flacc A:<:a iencii in Young Cl.i .,-ti , , New 
York: Collier Books, 1964. 

Heyer, Robert, and Monte, Fortune, Am J A Ka<. New York: 

Paulist Press and New York: As soda ion Press, 1969, 



PAMPHLETS 

"Information is Not Enough," Noar Gertrude, Nov; York: Anti- 

De Carnation League of B'Nai B’Rith. 

Illustrates that facts alone--about race, religion, social 
class and caste structure, distant lands and cultures-- 
are not enough. An outline of how fads plus self- 
understanding must be used to broader; one's outlook. 

"Living With Diffeience," Noar, Gertrude, New York: Anti- 

Dofamation League of B'Nai B'Eith. 

An eloquent and positive statement on he need to 
accept all kinds of differences whe thci in the 
classroom or outside. 

"Negro American Intelligence," Pettigrew, Thomas F., Princeton, 

New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1st:., 1 964 . 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 

(cc itinued) 

"Prejudice in Children: A Conversation with Dr. Spock , M 

New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith, 

19 6 3 . 

"Prejudice and Society,” Freedom Pamphlets Series, Raab, 

Earl and Lipset, Seymour M. , New York: Anti-Defama- 

tion League of B'Nai B'Rith, 1959. 

"Pre j udiced--How Do People Get That Way?" Van Til, V/illiam, 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'Nai B’Rith. 

"A Primer for Parents (Educating Our Children for Good 
Human Relations) , " Goodman, Mary Ellen, New York: 
Anti-Defamation League of B'Nai B'Rith, 1963. 

"Racism In America and How To Combat It," U.S . Commission 
on Civil Rights, Washington, D.C., Clearinghouse, 
Publications, 1970. 

"What We Know About 'Race 1 ," Montagu, Ashley, New York: 
Anti-Defamation League of B'Nai B'Rith, 1967. 



FILMSTRIPS 

E xploding the Myths of P rejudice , Alpenfels , Dr. Ethel J. & 
Associates, Pleasantvi lie , New York: Warren Schloat 

Productions, Inc., 1966. 

Minorities Have Made Am e r ica G rea t ( N egroes , Jews , I tal ian$ , 
” Germans, and Irish ), ATpe n f e 1 s , Dr. Ethel J. & Asso- 
ciates, Pleasantvi lie , New York: Warren Schloat 

Productions, Inc., 3965. 
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INTRODUCTION 



SUMMARY STATEMENT OF TASK FORCE WORKSHOP 



This ts a report growing out of a three-week workshop of sixty 
Dayton school teachers and administrators In June and July, 1969, 

The first two weeks of our workshop were spent In developing an 
awareness of conditions In our society which are forcing us to 
re-examine our motives and attitudes, and to gain insights Into 
changes that are needed to make schools more effective In meeting 
the needs of children, personnel, and the community . Speakers, 
whose experience ranged from research to deep and sincere personal 
commitment and involvement, inspired us to work as individuals, as 
a Task Force team, and as faculty and administrators for quality 
integrated education. 

Our simulation training recreated and involved us in experiences 
relevant to inner city schools. As "Pat Taylor" we were exposed to 
some of the most severe and frequent problems reported by inner city 
teachers in twelve schools across the nation. We tried to develop 
alternative solutions to these problems, and in the process our own 
attitudes were exposed, sometimes painfully. One of the most im- 
portant alms of both simulation and the workshop experience as a 
whole was that we become Jiore aware of what we are like as persons 
by self-examination of our own attitudes, values, and beliefs. 

Then we asked others how they saw us in a given situation, and we 
discovered that their perception frequently differed from our own. 

At the end of the second week we were a team in a real sense. 
Frank corrmunicat ion and dialogue, sometimes forced, had removed 
barriers and we were seeing each other as individuals cooperating 
to achieve a goal. Faith in others and ourselves replaced mistrust 
and suspicion; we felt committed to having a part in doing something 
positive to spread this wholesomeness to others outside our group. 

Two weeks of interaction as a group prepared us for the 
specific task of compiling this booklet which includes suggestions 
for faculty inservice. We realize that neither principals nor 
tenchers can experience in two days what we did In three weeks, 
bul you will have the entire school year to work together toward 
goals that will improve schools. To make education in 1969 better 
thnn it was in 1968, the process of clarifying goals, then working 
toward them, then appraising progress, then re-examining the goals, 
modifying them and clarifying them In the light of the experience 
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and data Is a never-ending procedure. But the rewards will be 
two-fold: a cohesive faculty and clearly defined goals that are 

pupil-centered . 

In today's changing society It Is Imperative that we, as 
educators, become active agents of change. We cannot be content 
with the status quo. 
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DAYTON BOARD OF EDUCATION STATEMENT OF INTENT 



The tenor of our tiroes prompts the Board of Education to 
restate in simple terms its past practice and present intentions 
in matters having to do with its role in the harmonious development 
arid creative growth of the total community* For the above reasons 
this statement of intent is issued; 

A. What the best and wisest parent wants for his own 
child, that must the community want for all Its 
children; therefore, optimum educational opportunities 
for academic and vocational excellence shall be pro- 
vided for every child. 

B. Every reasonable and constructive measure that can 

be effected will be taken for the ultimate elimination 
of racial imbalance in our schools. 

C. Recognizing the need for additional and special educa- 
tional programs for children and parents from culturally 
deprived neighborhoods, the Board will be particularly 
sensitive and willing to experiment in such areas. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED; 

1. The Board of Education will seek to achieve a more 
nearly balanced racial composition within the areas 
served by its schools, 

2. Selection, recruitment, assignment, or appointment 
of teachers/administ rators will be on merit only. 

3. Curriculum materials (textbooks, films, teaching aids) 
shall be used which emphasize the creative and positive 
contributions made by the various ethnic groups which 
make up the American People, 

6. The Board 3hall encourage teachers, administrators, and 
schools to pronwte dialogue and creative engagement 

" * among tne varicJ ethnic ind cuKural facets of our system. 

5. This Board shall actively engage with all governmental, 
social, and community agencies which atm at Implementing 
the policies stated above. 




ADOPTED AUGUST 10, 1967 
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PROBLEMS OF ACHIEVING QUALITY INTEGRATED EDUCATION 



As Initial efforts toward the integration of the Dayton City 
Schools have begun, it is possible to identify the following prob- 
lems which have resulted from this effort and which demand irranediate 
attent ion ; 



1. There is present among a number of administrators 
anxiety toward the intended changes. This feeling is 
attributable in good part to uncertainty regarding 
local implications of the decision upon both the 
curriculum and staff morale. Personal concern has 
also been expressed by administrators regarding their 
own and their teaching staff's ability to relate 
effectively with all children, parents, and community 
forces regardless of background. 

2. There is present among a number of teachers a lack of 
understanding of the meaning of quality education, of 
the need for integrated schools, and of the implica- 
tions of the term "quality.” 

3. The integration of pupils creates problems which cannot 

be attacked effectively unless: (1) there is present 

in each school a coherent philosophy of teacher func- 
tioning; (2) there is a commitment to behavioral goals 
consistent with tnat philosophy; and (3) there is a 
spirit of cooperation characteriting the total effort 
of individual teaching ttaffs. 

4. There is present within certain segments of the Dayton 
community a lack of awareness of the values of inte- 
grated education. Without an aggressive attack upon 
this problem, the success of internal education efforts, 
regardless of quality, will be limited. 

5. There is present within the community a lack of under- 
standing of the values of an effective open enrollment 
policy . 

6. School ^undaiies withTi the Dayton School District 
are linked to the neighborhood school concept which 
results in the segregation pattern prevalent within the 
syatem ' 



7. The movement of the white population of the city to 
the neighboring suburbs is not likely to abate. As 
well as providing numerous sound attractions for move- 
ment from the city, the suburban areas presently 
provide a haven for those who desire to avoid involve- 
ment with integration efforts. The quality of the city 
school educational program must be cited as one source 
responsible for such movement. A continuation of 
movement will eventually result in total concentration 
within the center city of a Negro pupulation. 

8. There is no force of a cohesive nature to bind together 
the suburban, private, and city public schools. With 
present ties, the overall effects of shared workshops, 
discussions, etc., are most likely to be limited. 

9. Over the past ten years, while efforts to desegregate 
teaching staffs have been made, their effectiveness 
has been counteracted by forces within certain com- 
munities to reject the presence of any teachers who are 
of racially different backgrounds. 



--Proposal for Equal Educational 
Opportunity Project, June 1969 
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TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS 



In order to achieve the ultimate goal of quality integrated 
education, we recommend that all teacher, administrative, and 
community organizations make public commitments in support of 
open enrollment and voluntary transfer as first steps in achieving 
racial balance. We further recommend that all educational and 
community organizations in the Dayton metropolitan area make 
strong supportive statements favoring open housing and equal job 
opportunity . 

To initiate this cv>ve toward quality integrated education, 
we, the members of the Task Force commit ourselves to these 
salutary ateps--open enrollment and voluntary transfer--by making 
ourselves available for transfer and by spearheading programs to 
Insure meaningful experiences for teachers and students who will 
transfer . 

A . Balancing of Staff 

We recommend that the Dayton Board of Education consider 

the following suggestions in tht development of policy to 

attain racial balance: 

1. Encouraging short term transfers 

2. Allowing released time for teacher visitation 

3. Publicizing creative innovative programs 

4. Advertising all vacancies as they occur in each school 

5. Allowing principals to help in selecting their staffs 

6. Pairing schools in the city and/or metropolitan area 
for varied experiences 

7. Establishing faculty administrative councils in each 
ichoo! 

8. Implementing the middle school concept to advance 
quality integrated education. 

9. Developing in-service education for teachers trans- 
ferring to integrated schools 
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Freedom of Enrollment 



B. 



We recommend the following as possibilities for promoting 

open enrollment: 

1, Forming parents* welcoming committees and/or a buddy 
system for new enrollees and their parents 

2, Televising open forums involving teachers, parents, 
and students to create a positive climate regarding 
open enrollment . 

3, Redistricting sports activities in the elementary 
schools 

4, Utilizing newspapers, television, radio and Schoolday 
to convey positively the advantages of quality inte- 
grated education 

5, Arranging for pen pals or "tape u pals to open lines 
of communication among students in different schools 

6, Keeping parents informed of programs within specific 
schools 

7, Encouraging classroom visitations between schools 



C. Public Relations 



To inform the public of the values to be gained by quality 
integrated education there roust be an effective public 
relations effort using mass media as well a9 civic organ- 
izations, parents, and the school itself to enlighten the 
community . 

The Task Force suggests the following as means of developing 
community support for quality integrated education: 



1 . Television a nd Radio 

Panels with educators and community leaders 
The Phil Donahue Show 
Hot Line 

Conversation Piece 
WHIO Reports 



2 . 



Regular column written by educators 

Series featuring quality integrated education 

Follow-up features on the Task Force 
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School day 



Mail to parents 

Mail to community businesses 

4 , Community and Parents 

Contact ministers for support 
Display symbolic posters 
Enlist active support of small businesses 
Attend block meetings and community council sessions 
Distribute "Fact Sheet" citing advantages and 
progress of quality integrated education 
Enlist active support of parents 

5 . Schoo 1 

Develop sister school program 
Involve parents in a specific school activity 
Use simulation and role-playing as a springboard 
for small group discussions between parents 
and teachers 

Require home visitations or provide for parent- 
teacher conferences at school 

D. Children with Special Need3 

The Task Force recommends that our school system provide small 
personal adjustment groups (maximum 10-12 members each) for 
children with special needs, such as: 

Learning disabilities 
Behavior problems 
Emotional difficulties 
Remedial re-inforcement 
Potential drop-outs 
Neurologically handicapped 

Each class unit should be staffed with a teacher, counselor, 
and clerical assistant. 

The total program should include the services of a psychol- 
ogist, a social worker, and a psychiatric consultant. 

Recommendations for placement may be made by a school staff 
(principal, assistant principal, counselor, teacher, visiting 
teacher, psychologist, and teacher consultant) after discussion 
with parents. 

The regular school staff and the personal adjustment unit 
staff will agree on placements. 

Units should be set up only as qualified personnel c re found 
to staff the unit . 



SUGGESTED GUIDELINES AND MATERIALS 
FOR FACULTY IN-SERVICE MEETINGS 



The Task Force suggests that principals conduct a session 
similar in content and structure to the Tuesday morning session 
on Behavioral Goals for faculty inservice on September 2 and 3, 
1969. Such a session would serve two purposes: (1) To provide 

an opportunity for educational planning through the specific task 
of learning how to write behavioral goals; (2) To bring teachers 
together in groups small enough for meaningful discussion. 

Teachers who have problems to solve would become jo involved in 
the process of problem-solving that this interaction would pro- 
vide a basis for getting to know one another. 

Materials for use in a session on writing behavioral goals* 
including guideposts for observation and operating principles 
for working with groups to improve instruction, along with other 
materials, are Included in this section . 

It Is also suggested that principals provide time for dis- 
cussion on integration for small groups of 10-15 members each. 
Discussion leaders from outside the community, consultants, and 
community leaders could be called upon to serve ns resource people 
if the faculty cannot ,f go it alone," Changes in attitudes can 
best be effected by person-to-person contacts. Perhaps such groups 
could be set up during the two-day inservtce and continued through- 
out the year. They could create a climate for honesty and could 
result in better relationships among faculty members. 

A . Guidelines for Observing Faculty Group Interactio n 

1, Group Characteristics 
a. Background 

(1) Was the pre-meeting orientation of the members 
adequate? 

(2) What are the salient characteristics about the 
composition of the group? 

(3) Is the physical setting conducive to effective 
group functioning? 
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b. Participation 

(1) How much of the talking is done by the leader; 
by various members? 

(2) Does over-participation by some seem to keep 
others from participation? 

(3) To whom are questions or comments usually 
addressed? 

(4) How appropriate are contributions In relation to 
(a) the topic, and (b) group needs and growth? 

c. Communication 

(1) How clear are the members in expressing their 
Ideas? 

(2) How well does everyone understand what is going on? 

(3) What factors, if any, contribute to misunder- 
standing? 

d. Cohesion 

(1) How well Is the group working as a team? 

(2) What sub-groups exist and how do they affect 
the group? 

(3) What evidences are there of interest or a lack 

of interest on the part of the members in what the 
group 1 s doing? 

e. Atmosphere 

(1) Would you characterize the group as cool, lukewarm, 
or friendly; tense or relaxed; restrained or open? 

(2) How free do members feel to express themselves? 

f. Croup standards 

(1) Has the group developed a code of ethics for its 
ovm operation (sense of responsibility; self- 
discipline; tolerance of differences; etc.)? 

(2) Is there any marked deviation from the3e standards 
in Individual behavior? With what effect? 

g. Sociometric pattern 
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(1) Which members seem to identify with and support 
one another? 

(2) Which members seem repeatedly to be at odds? 

2. Membership (and Leadership) Functions 

a. Task funct ions-- (Behavior which helps the group love 

ahead on its tasks to get things done.) Which are 

being performed effectively? Which are missing? 

tl) I nitiating ■■suggesting new ideas or a changed 
way of looking at the group problem or goal, 

(2) Informat ion- seeking - -asking for relevant facts 
or authoritative information. 

(3) Clarifying - -probing for meaning and understanding. 

(4) Informat ion-giving - -providing relevant and 
authoritative information or relating personal 
experience pertinent to the group task. 

(5) Opinion-giving - -stating pertinent belief or 
opinion about a suggestion made or about alter- 
native suggestions. 

(6) Elaborating - -Opel ling out ideas in terms of 
examples or larger meanings. 

(7) Coordinating - -showing or clarifying the rela- 
tionships among various ideas, trying to pull 
ideas and suggestions together. 

(8) Orient Ing - -defining the progress of the dis- 
cussion with respect to its goals, or raising 
questions about the direction which the dis- 
cussion 1 8 taking. 

b. Group building and maintenance functions (Behavior 

which helps develop a favorable climate in the group.) 

(1) Encouraging - -be Ing friendly, warm, responsive 
to others, praising others and their Ideas, 
agreeing with ana accepting contributions of 
others . 

(2) Mediating - -harcrenl zing, conciliating, differences 
in points of view, making compromises. 

(3) Gate- keeping - -try ing to make it possible for 
another member to make a contribution by saying, 
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"We haven't heard anything from Jim yet/' 
or suggesting limited talking time for everyone 
so that all will have a chance to be heard. 

(4) Standard sett ing-expressing standards for 
group to vise in choosing its subject matter 
or procedures. 

(3) Fallowing- -going along with the group, somewhat 
passively accepting the ideas of others, 
eerving an audience during group discussion, 

(6) Relieving tension--draining off negative feeling 
by Jeeting or throwing oil on troubled waters, 
putting a tense situation in wider context. 

c. Behavior which may not contribute to group. Attempts 

by members to satisfy "individual" needs which are 

irrelevant to the tack and usually destructive to 

group building and maintenance. 

(1) B eing aggressive -working for status by criti- 
cising or blaming others, showing hostility 
against the group or some individual, deflating 
the ego or status of others. 

(2) Blocking -- Interfering with the progress of the 
group by going off on a tangent, citing personal 
experiences unrelated to the problem, arguing 
too much on a point, rejecting ideas without 
considering . 

(3) Seeking recognitio n— attempt ing to call attention 
to one's self by excessive talking, extreme 
ideas, boasting. 

(4) S ocial -pleading --introducing or supporting ideas 
related to one’s own pet concerns, or phil- 
osophies, attempting to speak for "the grass 
roots," "the housewife," "the common man," etc. 

(5) Withdrawing - -act ing indifferent or passive, 
resorting to excessive formality, doodling, 
whispering to others. 

(6) Domlnat ing--tryi ng to assert authority lu manip- 
ulating the group or certain members of it, by 
"pulling rank," giving directions authoritatively, 
Interrupting contributions of others. 
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Suggestions for Wovldjtg with Groups to Improve Instruction 



Operating Principles 

1. Curriculum change 
Involves a change 
in the human re- 
lations structure 
in the school 



2 . The goals of group 
work should be 
clearly established 



3. Group work for the 
Improvement of In- 
struction should 
focus on the prob- 
lems of the people 
concerned 



4. Group work Involves 
cooperative decision- 
making and the accep- 
tance of these group 
decisions by those 
In authority 



Illustrative Practices 



Give many kinds of opportunities for 
teachers to participate In professional 
group activities 

Analyze the kind of Informal group 
decision-making that goes on In your 
school 

Substitute for the teacher on occasion 

Utilize for in-service education 
teachers who have attended institutes 

Review often the goals the group has 
decided upon 

Encourage a group studying the curric- 
ulum to change its goals if necessary 

Analyze with the group what suggested 
goals will mean by way of study 

State goals in specific (behavioral) 
terms 

Accept all problems teachers list, 
helping them to decide as a group which 
ones to select 

Use open-ended questionnaire to uncover 
teachers' concerns for study 

Analyze problems into sub-topics 

Encourage individual schools and 
teachers to use new materials, try out 
Ideas, experiment 

Begin decision-making with more con- 
crete Immediate decisions 

Work as a member of a study group 

Use teacher leadership for committees 
and study groups 

Carry out all decisions made by faculty 
as a group, If at all possible 

13 
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5. In group work, the 
Individuals and 
their contributions 
are accepted as 
being of worth 



6. In-service education 
recognizes differ- 
ences among teachers 



7. Group study leads to 
tangible results 



3. Evaluation should be 
an Integral part of 
curriculum study 



Use an observer In group meetings 

At times analyze the group process 
yourself when a teacher serves as 
leader 

Accept beginning teachers' Ideas and 
encourage them to participate 

Help teachers use group process 
evaluation with their classes 

Plan special group activities for 
beginning teachers 

Ask experienced teachers to lead 
such groups 

Plan In-service education program for 
school leaders 

Seek community and area resources for 
in-service education 

Have groups plan programs for new 
teachers 

Use child study of individual cases for 
which some plan of action is needed 

Produce and try out as they are being 
produced units of work or teacher-made 
Instructional materials 

Use action research projects to improve 
instruct ion 

Test in individual classrooms ideas 
being studied 

Help curriculum 3tudy group# gather 
pertinent data about pupils and the 
community 

Build evaluation into any group study 
conducted 

Develop some plan of continuously gath- 
ering data evaluation of curriculum 
study 
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9. We cannot change 

people; we can only 
provide situations 
In which It Is 
easier for them to 
change 



Make time available In school day 
for group study 

Arrange classroom visitations with 
other teachers or schools 

Arrange for teachers to participate In 
classroom behavior study 



Secure funds for some desired 
experimentation 

Arrange for team teaching situation 
Help teachers solve their own problems 



C . Systematic Flan for Group Development and Implementation of 
Meaningful Objectives and G o als 

1. Problem Description 

Faculty and/or administrative germ 

2. Behavioral Goal Definition must succeed In communicating the 
Intent 

a. Identify terminal behavior by name (What learner will 
be doing) 

b. Describe Important conditions under whlcn the behavior 
will be expected to occur 

c. Specify criteria of acceptable performance 

3. Plan strategy to Effectuate Behavioral Goals 

a. Mager's method (This plan Is useful If there are no 
foreseeable pressures that may be created by the 
Implementation of the stated goal.) 

(1) Accumulation of strategies for each goal 

(2) Act on each goal 

(3) Evaluate results for each goal (January 23 and June 7) 

b. Klrt Lewln's Force Field (This plan Is useful If pressures 
may be created by Implementation of goal.) 
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(1) Problem diagnosis 



Desired Behavioral 
Level 



LIST all restraining 
forces 



Present Behavioral 

level 

A 

LIST all drive 
forces 



(2) Entry selection 

(a) Choose the restraining or drive force which 
will create the least static and tension 

(3) Strategy accumulation 

(4) Strategy selection (choose the strategy most 
likely to succeed.) 

(5) Act 

(6) Evaluation 

(a) If failure is obvious, choose another 
strategy and resuavi action 

(b) If successful, choose another entry from 
restraining force or drive force and redo 
process 

(7) This plan of action is reconstructed as many times 
as necessary to relieve most, if not all, of the 
pressures created by the restraining forces, and 
satisfy the desires of the drive forces, to the end 
that the goal has been concretely attained 

(8) Evaluate total results of goal, January 23 and 
June 7 
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D. Evaluation Work Sheet for Achieving Behavioral Goals 

A very important part of the developmental process is evaluation. 
Many good programs have been scrapped because of a lack of meaningful 
evaluating techniques, a lack of administrative continuing interest, 
a luck of support, a lack of materials, or a lack of a salvage 
process. An idea may not be entirely successful; however, many 
points of value may be salvaged from it, and a new approach might 
be determined. 

In order to aid schools in evaluating their programs, two sets 
of forms have been provided. One set, marked "Principal, 1 ' is to 
be used by the school for a continuing evaluation. The other set, 
marked "E.E.O. COPY," is to be completed and returned to the 
Director of E.E.O. by January 23, 1970, and by June 7, 1970. 
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EVALUATION WORK SHEET 



SCHOOL 



A. Behavioral goal # 



B, la the proposed behavioral goal consistent with the philsophy 
of the institution as stated? 

Yes No 

C. Strategy and/or implementation of behavioral goal. 



D. January 23, 1970 

To what extent has the proposed path of action led to the 
anticipated outcome? 



E. 



June 7, 1970 

Has the goal been successfully attained? 

Yes In Part No_ 

To what do you attribute this success or failure? 
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EVALUATION WORK SHEET 



SCHOOL 



A. Behavioral goal # _ . 

B. I. th ' Pt ' lIO,OP ’"' 



IS toe 

of the Institution as stated! 

Yea_X_ 



No 



C Strrtegv and/or implementation of behavioral goal. 

/ «y* ^‘VZS'Z Tt 

.4, fC JL*^ /MM -H* */ s/d^rri&l,) 

// iU m .,Mj. .pun?.***"*' s/ rtdca& i' .^cA*t- 4jyoC«l 

' iviO'-zJ < J 

D. January ?3, 1970 

To what extent has the proposed path of action led to the 
anticipate! outcome? ^ 

/. .l2/„ M'< <*'*■& Ma<<- n'ci^ m<ce/Ls $«.<*&'*■' a ~ l 
'-/n&w. u tk-.at**' ley •* ' >rC '*'^ M U 'V* 
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E. June 7, 1970 

H&a the goal been successfully attained? 

Yes X I" Prtlt No 

To what do you attribute this success or failure? 

C&. c/A>& /nMe- A* * "C ■ J* < ^ ^ y f"? ut " f ” 

<c'Mi -/Hen- d(«c*><f ‘t/ri-M, <*,«< *u'« 



gjF * ya S /* *, -f 

y/c cf -t-* '■A/t’-f 



lu„,A ■>,, « j**t' .«•<■ >•■ 

/,\i CA. <- 1 .. . ^'It- yi.r 
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RESOURCES 



A . SRA Inner-City Simulation Laboratory 
l. Dimensions of the Laboratory 

a. Overview; An inner-city elementary school Is re- 

created wherein participants assume the 
role of Pat Taylor, a sixth-grade teacher, 
and practice solving classroom problems. 

Each problem is presented either on film, 
through role plays, as a playlet, as a 
written incident, or as some combination. 

Prior to the presentation of classroom 
problems, participants are oriented to the 
community and school in which they will 
work. The simulation experience is de- 
signed basically to help reduce the "reality 
shock" experienced by teachers who wish to 
work with the disadvantaged but are poorly 
equipped to do so . 

b. Uses of the Simulation Experience 

(1) Preservice and/or In-so.rvice Programs: 

(a) A summer or September experience for teachers 
new to the city school district 

(b) A complete yearlong in-service program 

(c) A selected part of a broad in-servicc program 
that deals with the teaching of the disadvantaged 

(2) Screening applicants for teaching positions to 
reveal how a t eacher-to*be will behave in the 
classroom 

(3) Utilisation with Future Teachers of America groups 

(4) Use with PTA or other community groups to present a 
slice of teaching life 

(3) Reacquaint administrators with the realities of 
the classroom 
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(6) Permit students in inner-city classrooms to 

obse:rve the incidents, describe them from their 
poinc of view, and then suggest whft the achool 
and the students can do to reduce or eliminate 
sue V problems 

c. Components 

(1) Director's Unit 

(a) Filmstrips and long playing records; Two 
orientat ions 

(t) Movies: Fourteen sound-and- color presen- 

tations of critical incidents 

( ;) Role-play cards: Eleven problem-solving 

incidents 

( d) Rook of spirit masters; Fifty eight masters 
to be used with each of 34 incident? and both 
orientation sessions 

(fl) Simulation Director’"* Guide 

(2) Participant's Unit 

(a) Data book: Resource craterials needed to 

establish context 

(b) Cumulative record folders: One f.o\* each 

of 32 students 

1. Specific Contents of Director's Guide 

a. Suggested schedules for two-week or year-long inservice 
prog ram 

b. Role of the simulation director (includes behavioral 
out c omes) 

c. Problems of evaluation (includes behavioral changes) 

d. Interpretation of materials 
(1) Starting the leboratory 



(a) 


Physical 


setting 


(b) 


Equipment 


needs 


(c) 


Orienting 


the participants 
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( 2 ) 



Orientations sessions 



(3) Faculty handbook 

(A) Thumbnail sketches of Pat Taylor f 9 32 students 

e. Guide to the Incidents 

f. Appendix: Additional problem statements 

B . How Task For e e Membe r s Hay Be Utilized 

1. Inservice and/or staff meetings 

a. Paired faculty meetings (sister schools or inner city 
and perimeter schools) with Task Force members as 
directors of SRA Inner-City Simulation Laboratory 

b. Procedure: View an incident 

Small group discussion and interaction 
Self-assessment 

2. Integrated Task Force teams 

a. Assist as resource persons in group session with 
faculties upon the request of principals or central 
office staff 

b. Recommend relevant articles In books or periodicals 

c. Help to identify and clarify problems 

3. Actively support the Assistant Superintendent for Urban 
Education 
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CONCLUSION 



In order to insure the continuation of the concept of public 
education and, indeed, the survival of our nation, the Task Force 
recognizes the urgency of providing quality integrated education 
for all students in the Dayton School District from pre-school 
through grade twelve. Through education we can change attitudes 
and interna? feelings so that students will grow up with an in- 
djpth understanding, appreciation and acceptance 01 racial and 
cultural differences and similarities. These goals can only be 
achieved by commitment to the fact that integration is norally 
and legally right . 

Given the present situation in our school district, the Task 
Force resolves (1) that total integration includes racially 
balancing student and adult personnel so that racial equality 
will be evidenced by the variety of roles which are played by 
both non-minority and minority people; (2) that total integration 
includes preparation of curricula and the selection of instructional 
materials which reflect the mult i-racial composition of our society; 
and (3) that total integration includes multi-racial participation 
in all co-curricular activities which are sponsored by schools. 

The Task Force commits itself actively to changes which will 
result in the development of positive racial attitudes and thus to 
the ideal of quality integrated education. 
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MINUTES 

E.K.O. ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 
DECEMBER 11, 1969 



PRK 


SENT: 








Dr. 


Roger 


Taylor 


Mrs. 


John Ful ton 


Mr. 


Percy 


Vera 


Rev . 


Louis C. Speller 


Mrs 


. Jane 


Patterson 


Mrs . 


Richard Levin 


Mrs 


. IRlic 


S lutzker 


Mrs. 


Winsl ow 


Dr. 


Bcrke 1 


,ey Slutzkor 


Mr . 


Joseph Martin 


Mr. 


Robert 


. Gi 1 tnane 


(Mr. 


Kd King) Not in attendance 



Murk Smith, a member of The Ohio State University 

Facilities Study Team was introduced and gave a brief overview 

of their duties for the Dayton Board of Education. 

Mrs. Slutizkcr reported on the San Francisco Desegregation Plan. 

She.' pointed out that 50% of the youngsters walk to school. The 
cost js very prohibitive, needing Federal and/or state funds 
to make it feasible, and that parents are not able to work in 
one school as their children will be in many schools. 

Pr. Slutzkor introduced the concept of open schools or magnet 
schools. He pointed out that those schools could bo established 
in various parts of the city and would have specialized programs 
that other schools would not have. 

Rev . Spell cm* pointed out that youngsters from lower socio-economic 
areas will not go o t of their district in response to Dr. Slutzkor' 
idea. Rev. Speller also pointed out that cluster schools will 
not improve' racial balance. 

Joseph Martin reiterated what Rev. Speller had said that non- 
achieving students in low socio-economic areas are not motivated 
to attend n school out of their district regardless of the pro- 
gram that it offers. 

Mrs. hovin gave a resume of the Seattle Plan. She pointed out 
that they brought in the top people in the country to help them 
develop their plans. A feature of the Seattle Plan is the Educa- 
te ion Center. The cost, however, is extremely high and would 
need Federal and/or state help to be financed. Another feature 
of the Education Center is its research facilities. 

Bob Oiltnane pointed out that Patterson Co-Op does not have racial 
problems because the students attend Patterson Co-Op out of 
choice. He emphasized the? point that, forced integration will 

O 
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E.K.O. Advisory Committee Meeting 
M inutrs 
Page 2 

December 11, 1969 

meet resistance whereas integration by choice will not meet 
resistance . 

Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. Vfinslow presented features of the 
Rochester Plan. The outstanding feature of this plan is that 
inner-city youth are attending schools in surrounding suburban 
communities and students from the suburban school districts 
are attending school in Rochester's inner city. 

It was suggested that student exchanges between schools in our 
own system be effected before we attempt to develop an exchang 
program with surrounding communities. 

The next mooting of this committee will convene January 8 at 
H):00 A.M. at the Dayton Board of Education bui?. cling. The 
agenda will include an overview of those desegregation plans 
not formerly presented and a presentation from Mr. Smith 
concerning his findings in our secondary schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 

‘ A /'• // 

Marshall Rosen sweet 

Associate Director 

Equal J3duca tional Opportunity 



MAR/ j ah 
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MINUTES 

K.E.O. ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 
JANUARY 8, 1970 



C-2 



P RESE NT : 

Dr. Berkeley SLutzker 
Mrs. Edie Slutzker 
Mr. Percy Vera 
Mrs. Richard Levin 
Mrs. John Margclis 
Mr. Joseph Martin 



Rev. Louis C. Speller 
Dr. Roger Taylor 
Mrs. John Fulton 
Mr. S:d King 
Mr. Mark Smith 



Mark Smith, a member of The Ohio State University Survey Team, 
presented his findings relating to the high schools. He gave a 
report on each high school emphasizing the physical adequacies 
and inadequacies. He pointed out that further investigation will 
reveal findings relating to curriculum and each school plant. 

Mr. Smith indicated that, generally, our high schools are in 
reasonably good shape with three (3) exceptions: Those being 

Kiser, Roosevelt, and Stivers where much is needed at the earliest 
possible time. Additionally, it was pointed out that for most of 
our high schools, the sites are much too small. The most apparent 
improvement in facilities needed is in the area of Vocational 
Educat ion . 

Dr. Slutzker suggested thcit the study now being conducted by Ohio 
State should include information indicating how schools are util- 
ized outside the normal school hours. 

Commenting on the minutes, from the previous meeting (12/11/69), 

Rev. Spoiler emphasized the importance of a community school as a 
moans of not only improv ng the learning environment, but also as 
a means of helping a Magnet school approach become workable. He 
further pointed out that, a pilot community school program at Ruskin 
ELemcntary School is now in progress. If successful, the approach 
utilized at Ruskin could be incorporated into schools throughout 
our system. 

Mr. King noted that in assessing the points of view of various com- 
munities regarding school desegregation, it is imperative that the 
cultural makeup of the community be viewed carefully as a means of 
bettei understanding and projecting each community's point of view. 

Mrs. Greer requested that each member bring to the next meeting 
information relating to their communities * feelings about school 
desegregation. The agenda for the next meeting will include the 
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Mena Minutes (cont'd) 

K .14.0. Advisory Committee M 3- 

jSu.4 «. 1970 



. , re port from The Office 

uora from committee rationale that has been j 

•< ° £ D,y „ i 

developed . Respectfully submitted, ^ j 

Marshall ft. 0. ! 

Associate Director. B.B. 



mar/ jab 
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MINUTES 

C.M.O. ADVTSORY COMM (TTF.l'l MEETING 
JANUARY 29, 1970 



PRESENT : 



Mrs. John Fulton, Mr. Robert Giltnane, Mrs. Phyllis Greer, Mr. Edward King, 

Mrs. Gail Levin, Mrs. Jane Patterson, Dr. Berkeley Slutzker, Rev. Louis 

Speller, Mr. Percy Vera, Mrs. Delores Winslow 

The first portion of the meeting was spent in general discussion while waiting for 
a tape recorder which the committee felt could be effectively used for the purpose 
of recording area attitudes and ideals relevant to the whole problem of desegre- 
gation. Some points of discussion were: 

1. Dr. Slutzker spoke of the difficult time a child had trying to transfer 
from one school to another in order to achieve racial balance. This 
led to his observation that many times teachers and administrators seem 
uncommitted to desegregation. The importance of this fact was dis- 
cussed in light of the influence that school people have on children. 

2. Mrs. Patterson expressed the feeling that some youth objected to the 
inequality shown to certain schools in what they rece ive— -faci li ty~ 
wise, staffwise, and curricularwise . There seemed to be a genera.l 
consensus that quality should be maintained in all schools. 

3. Mrs. Greer reported that representat ives from HEW and the State Depart- 

ment of Education would be in the first week ,\n February to see how 
E.E.O. is doing with desegregation plans, she asked that Advisory 
Committee members submit an answer to the following question: rf you 

could plan an ideal elementary school fox' your child, what would you 
want in it? 

A great deal of discussion followed concerning the attitudes of various neigh- 
borhoods about desegregation. ibis discussion is tapec. 



Additional notices: 

Due to a conflict of times, the next Advisory Committee meeting will be held 
on Thursday , February 12, 1970 in Room 309 (Conference Room) at 10:00 A.M. 
Please respond to the question asked in the minutes if you have any ideas. 



Respectfully submitted 




(Mrs.) Phyllis B. Greer, Director 
Equal Educational Opportunity 



PRG/jah 



o 



ERIC 
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MINUTES 

E.E.O. ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 
February 12, 1970 



Present: Mrs. Jchn Fulton 



Mrs. Jane Patterson 
Mrs. John Margolis 



Mrs. Gc.il Levin 

Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley Slutzker 
Rev. Louis C. Speller 
Mrs. Pnyllis B. Greer 



The major portion of this meeting involved assessment 
of past committee endeavors. The real value, so far, has 
been informational both for community and central office 
endeavors. Our office reported on: 



1. Discussion and planning meeting with Mr. 

Robert Greer, State Department of Education, 
and Mr. Thomas Fagan, Office of Civil Rights 
(H.E.W. ) 

2. Dr. Charles Glatt and Mr. Wilmer Xerns - Dese- 
gregation specialists at Ohio State Univer- 
sity 



In light of these two conferences and resultant direc- 
tion from both,- it was felt wise to reconvene only when a 
substantial progress report could be made. Tentatively, 
this time was :set for March 12, 1970 at 10:00 A.M. 



Respectfully submitted, 




(Mrs.) Phyllis B. Greer 
Director, E.E.O. 



PBG/ jah 
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MINUTES 

E.E.O. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
March 12, 1970 



C-4 



Present : Mrs. Jane Patterson, Dr. Norman Anon, Mrs. Gail Levin, 

Dr. Roger Taylor, Rev. Louis Speller, Mrs. John Fulton, 
Dr. and Mrs* Berkeley Slutzker, Rev* Wm. Miller, 

Mrs. Phyllis Greer, Mr* Marshall A* Rosensweet, Dr. Carle 



An overview of the proposed desegregation plan for the Dayton City 
School District was presented by Mrs. Greer. Among those areas 
discussed were the following: 

a. Urban Academy 

b. A Living Arts experience one day a week for all 5th 
grade students 

c. Limited Princeton Plan where at least two schools 
will be involved in paired experiences 

d. Land opportunities experience which is a camping 
experience for all 6th grade students 

e. The establishing of parameters to be effected 
in September, 1971 

Following Mrs. Greer's presentation, various advisory committee 
members made the following points: 

- Dr. Slutzker indicated that relative to the setting of 
parameters, that the community in which he lives would 
not object to students coming in to their district; but 
would respond negatively to re-assignment of their 
students to another school district. 

- Dr. Taylor pointed out that the West side would not 
react favorably to a "piecemeal 11 plan. He further 
indicated that the Dayton View schools are making 
excellent progress, both from the standpoint of 
academics and human relations. 

- Rev. Miller suggested thaw the people in his neighbor- 
hood, "Belmont area," will move from the Belmonw area 
if re -assignment of students is effected. He further 
pointed out that many people who now reside in the 
Belmont area came from Westwood initially. 

- Rev. Speller also indicated concern that effecting 
re-assignment of students, based on parameters could 
result in city-wide discontent. 

Mrs. Greer presented questions from Dr. Carle to the Advisory 
Committee in order to get the committee's reactions. The ques- 
tions are as follows: 

What are the chances of passing a school levy if 
we divulge the proposed desegregation plans? The 
consensus of the group is that our chances of passing 
a levy would be very poor under those circumstances. 
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E * E . 0 . ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MINUTES (cont r d) 

Page 2 



b. Should the Dayton City School District apply for 
renewal of the E.E.O. grant for 1970-71? All 
responded in the affirmative. 

c. How can our Advisory Committee involve more people? 
In response, it was pointed out that we are pre- 
sently expanding our committee. 

d. To what extent coulu support be effected for the 
desegregation plans? The committee indicated that 
it is essential to elicit support from organiza- 
tions at all levels if we are to enhance the 
success of the proposed desegregation plans. 



Following a general discussion of the above, Dr. Anon communi- 
cated his thoughts relative to attendance at this meeting. He 
expressed the position that since the E.E.O. Advisory Committee 
views integration as essential, there is no further need to 
discuss the merits of integration. He pointed out that he 
cannot .separate education from the "oj j.nic whole" of the 
community. He further suggested that in determining priorities 
for E.E.O. project programs, each should be evaluated on its 
own merits. 

It was the consensus of the committee that the total proposed 
desegregation plan be made available to each Advisory Committee 
member. Further, it was suggested that upon having an oppor- 
tunity to study the desegregation plan, that the Advisory Com- 
mittee re-group for an evening meeting to discuss in depth the 
proposed desegregation plan. 

Dr. Cacle responded to comments from committee members pertaining 
to the bussing pattern for Jefferson School students, and also 
reacted favorably to the suggestion that the desegregation plans 
be made available to each member of the E.E.O. Advisory Commit- 
tee . 

Each committee member will be notified of the time and place for 
our next meeting. 



Respectfully submitted , 





Mfurshall A. Rosensweet 

jlgjBociate Director 

Equal Educational Opportunity 



shall A. Rosensweet 
ociate Director 



MAR/ j ah 
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SECTION D 

This section contains: 

1) Research Conspectu s, a summary, 
or overview, of the Report of the 
EEO Survey of April, 1970, and 

2 ) Dynamics of Educational Opportunity s , 
A Report of the EEO Survey, 

Published in June: 1970 by the 
Division of Research 
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Dayton 

Public 

Schools 

3*t6 West First Stre'et 
Dayton, Ohio k5^02 


RESEARCH CONSPECTUS 

Prepared by Division of Research 
■ Department of Planning and Development 

4 


Program : 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY Project, under the 
Department of Urban Education, federally funded 
under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Location: 


Ml Dayton Public Schools ( 69 ) 


Date Started: 


June 16, 1969 


S taf f : 


One EEO project director, one EEO associate director, 
one office secretary, and 106 Task Force members 
(teachers, counselors, and administrators) of the 
regular staff. 


Staff Objectives 
of P r o j e c t : 


To prepare individual staff members to work 
effectively within an integrated su.ff; to prepare 
individual staffs for the provision of effective 
instruction within their integrated classes* 


Special Pr og ram 
Acti vi ties: 


Task Force Workshop, June 23- July 11, 1969 
Administrators 1 Seminar, August 19-20, 1969 
VOICES INCORPORATED Performances and Workshops 
for 8th grade students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators, October 24 and 25, 1969 and April 15 
and 16, 1970 

Staff Morale Workshop for Administrators, April JO,’ 1970 

Activity in Each School 
Writing Behavioral Goals, September 23, 1969 
Interim Evaluation of Behavioral Goals, January 23, 197° 
Final Evaluation Booklets: Behavioral Goals, 

June 12, 1970 


Research Study: 


DYNAMICS OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES — A report of 
the EEO Survey, April 1970. (60 pages) 


Scope of Study: 


EEO Task Force evaluation combined with an attitude 
and opinion survey of four groups: Task Force 

members, new teachers and voluntary transfers in 
racially different situations, and a random sample 
of professional staff— a total of 55 respondents to 
the survey. 



Description of Study: 



An 11 -page survey instrument was designed for Task Force members, 10 pages of 
which was sent to new teachers and voluntary transfers to racially different 
schools and to a random sample. About 31$ of the Task Force members responded, 
while 24 $ to 28 $ of the surveys were received from the other three groups. 

Each group received a different color of paper. 

The Equal Educational Ciyorturity survey, sent out in April 1970, called for 
judgments and responses in these areas: 

Stating the most basic educational need of students in Dayton schools. 
Suggesting ways to improve the process of achieving staff integration. 

Extent of service as Task Force membei . (Task Force only) 

Statin? program of activity for EDO Task Force in 1970-71. (Task Force only) 

I> 1 1 ;ig on the theoretical value of l4 teaching skills in new situations. 

S ratings of performance on the same teaching skills. (Self-actuali zation) 

^raising 21 statements about pupils and their achievement in integrated 
and in racially isolated schools. 

Giving opinions on 28 statements termed "Dynamics of Interaction." 

Hanking causal factors of unrest in the schools from a list of 8. 

Judging and ranking the important factors in a list of 32 which tend to 
cause interference with learning. 

Identifying key factors to successful achievement for grade and subject 
taught . 

Noting personal characteristics and those of classes and students, 

findings: 

Basic educational needs of the Dayton schools were recognized as including: 

T7 The development of reading skills. 

2. Meeting individual needs through individualized irstruction and guidance. 

3. Teachers who are qualified and sensitive, with patience and concern 
for others, and who design meaningful activities at which pupils can 
succeed, 

The development of an atmosphere of human relations wherein pupils have 
good attitudes about themselves and others, bringing about reconciliation 
between races and generations and ending behavioral problems stemming 
from racial tension. 

To achieve staff integration, the respondents tended to support voluntary transfers, 
the assignment of qualified new teachers to racially different schools, and both 
rational, and affective support of change through in-service workshops and seminars, 
counseling, and administr '* ive support. 

Two general areas of priority for Equal Educational Opportunity Project activities 
for 1970-71 were suggested by a number of Task Force members: 

1. The necessity for in-service workshops and seminars leading to positive 
interactions of staff, students, and community. 

2. Specific suggestions for school organizational problems dealing with 
sharing, teacher transfers, busing, and school integration. 

In-teiui.ce workshops and seminars should be concerned not only with dynamics of in- 
teraction in learning situations, but with the necessity for certain teaching skills 
in new situations and a research-oriented outlook on pupils and their achievement. 
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Among teaching skills in new situations 9 strong agreement was expressed with the 
necessity for teaching skills which meet the needs of individual children, with 
instruct ional materials created, if necessary, by the teacher; flexibility in organ- 
ization; and methods of individualized instruction replacing large group processes 
in disadvantaged schools. Teachers new in racially different schools expressed a 
fairly strong agreement that "Friendship of a teacher with a member of another race 
is related to the teacher’s own positive attitudes about members of another race", 
with other groups tending to agree. 

The total, group also tended to agree that teaching skills should include: 

1. Planning meaningful curriculum activities. 

2. Applying teaching strategies to different levels of ability ancl achievement. 

3. Developing an emotional climate to achieve desired educational goals. 
b. In-service training in order to apply specific training techniques. 

There was fairly strong agreement that teachers should be provided with a wide 
variety of materials to teach Black history, culture and other aspects of inter- 
racial understanding. They tended to agree that teachers should have the chance 
to attend seminars in understanding current forces of social isolation, and that a 
school should be more of a community center involving parents in learning. 

Perceptions of pupils and their achievement appeared to be related to experiences. 
Three groups tended to disagree that white student achievement te^ds to suffer 
under integration, but the random sample cf teachers registered this item "Uncertain." 
The two groups of teachers in racially different schools had a tendency toward 
"Strongly agree" that "The integrated setting has a great potential for better 
racial understanding", while the other groups tended to agree. 

Diversity of opinion attended the statement: ’Integration by itself will not auto- 

matically bring out improvement in interracial understanding" from "Strongly agree" 
to "Uncertain." Teachers in racially different schools were also somevhat un- 
certain about the supplementary statement: "Integration by itself will not auto- 

matically bring about improvement in achievement levels for Negro students", but 
the total group average was "Tend to agree." 

The respondents were quite definite in tending to agree that family social class 
and the student's immediate home neighborhood exert important influences on 
achievement. Family social class having an important effect on achievement is 
supported by a review of national studies, but the same report states also: 

"The social and economic context of the disadvantaged student's neighbor- 
hood does not appear to exert any effect on achievement, independently 
of family social class, ability factors, and schoo'i class composition." 

'far;/ of the items in this section rated "Uncertain"; for example, the giojp as a 
whole were "Uncertain" about whether a gap exists between the achievement of the 
avei age white and the average black student and were not too sure about the effects 
of integration in closing the gap, The study mentioned ubove, affirms that the 
integrated Negro student generally remains behii. > the achievement levels of the 
white majority, and that although integration uay help to close some of the 
achievement gap, "It does noc appear to have the potential to completely close the 
gap." The report suggests that, if 'his gap is to be erased, integration must be 
accompanied by a number of additional, specific programs for the disadvantaged." 

The tentative conclusions of this report may or may not be applicable to student 
achievement in the Dayton schools which have not engaged in direct research con- 
cerning relative achievement of racial groups. 



O 
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Perceptions of the dyna mics of interaction varied among the groups. While the group 
averages indicate that some members of the Dayton, professional staff tended to dis- 
agree that: l) "The Black Power movement holds the greatest promise of economic 

opportunity for blacks' 1 ; 2) "Busing of students is a good way of improving racial 
balance in the schools' 1 ; and 3) "Interracial dating among high school students is 
an effective means of creating interracial understanding", the averages of other sub- 
groups were in the direction of "Uncertain" for each of these statements. 

On the other hand, the cluster of items regarding housing opportunities, the ration- 
ale of the Civil Rights movement, equality of economic opportunity, availability of 
birth control information to the poor, and the persistence of poverty in a land of 
plenty evoked either "Tend to agree" or "Strongly agree" from all groups, shoving 
a basic concern for solving human problems. 

Following is the total group ranking of causal factors of unrest in the schools : 

1. A social climate of protest and disorder 

2. Direct outside provocation and direction 
3- Search for excitement 

4. Educational grievances 

5. Personal grievances 

6. Whites* fear and distrust of Negroes 

7. Negroes* fear and distrust of Whites 

8. Hostility between Black and White students 



Interrelated factors of importance which interfere with learning were identified by 
ranking for white and Negro students. This is a composite ranking of the group lists 

1. Lack of motivation 

2. Lack of reading ability for grade or course. 

3. Lack of ability to listen or pay attention 

4. Poor attendance 

5. Lack of family support for educational goals 

6. Lack of language development 

7. Lack of problem-solving ability 

8. Poor self esteem {poor self-concept) 

9« Lack of respect for authority of the teacher 

10. Lack of general readiness for grade or course 

11. Economic disadvantage 

12. Defensive orientation (interpersonal conflicts) 

13. Anxiety 

14. Today*s climate of dissent 



Reference: 



Racial and Social Isolation in the Schools 
the University of the State of New York. 
Educati o n Department. December 1969. 

Contacts: 



~A Report to the Board of Regents of 
Division of Research, New York State 



Descriptors: 



Marshall Rosensweet, Associate Director 
EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY Project 



Elizateth M. Lane 

Coordinator of Educational Research 

Division of Research 

DJPAKJ'MENT OF PLANNED AND DEVELOPMENT 




;on Public Schools 
West First Street, 



Da/ton, Ohio 45402 
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AREAS OF PRIORITY 

CAUSAL FACTORS OF UNREST IN SCHOOLS 
EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
DYNAMICS OF INTERACTION 
INTERFi FENCES WITH LEARNING 
FUPILS AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 
TEACHING SKILLS IN NEW SITUATIONS 
STAFF' INTEGRATION 
VOLUNTARY TRANSFERS 



DYNAMICS OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 



A Report of the E EO Su rvey 
April 1970 



Division of Research 

DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 



DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
345 West First Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 

Wayne M. Carlo, Superintendent 
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rtC'lF 'ACE 



Tivi "Eaual Educational Opportunity survey" vac ..eviscd in 
April V v /0 at the request, of Marshall Roscnsweet, Associate 
Director of the Equal Educational Cpport unity Project of the 
favton Public Schools, to provide data in meeting evaluation 
requirements of this federally-sponsored program (Title IV of 
the Civil Rights Act of 195^: Public Lav 88-352). 

A prime source of research used in preparation of the survey 
van "Racial and Social Isolation in the Schools 11 — A Report t o the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York, a 
sh2-page volume published by the Division of Research, Office of 
Research and Evaluation, Rev York State Education Department, in 
pec ember 19*S9. 

• ■I strilni tiori and collection of the PRO sur/ey forms vv-re 
ha: /Vied by the Kauai Educational Opport.uni ty Project. 

Final tallies of results of the survey, computations, and 
the report narrative were the responsibilities of the Division 
of Research. 

CEO Task Force members in every school will be interested 
in the evaluation of Task Force roles and the members 1 recommen- 
dations o r programs of priority, 

The Department of Instruction will find certain "calls for 
help" in the section on "Teaching Skills in New Situations", and 
other matters of interest in the sections, "Pupils and Their 
Achievement M and Dynamics of Interaction.” 

The Department of Urban Education, under which the KEG Pro.iec 
operates, may gain insight into the attitudes and opinions of staf 
throurh this survey. 

The reader of this report is asked to keep in mind that the 
results of such a survey are tentative, something like snapshots 
taken of’ groups on a given day at a particular point in the in- 
dividuals 1 professional careers. Better still, before reading the 
report, the reader is advised to note his own responses to ‘he 
survey found ir the Appendix. His own "under the skin" reactions 
may then add some feeling of participation as he reads the report. 



— Elizabeth M, J-ane 

Coordinator of Educational Research 



Jure 11, 19/0 
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KEt’OKT OF K"’;,UAi. rfh. NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY SURVEY 0? APRIL, 19 70 

In an attempt io measure «tt.i tuner; of professional personnel in + he 
Dayton Public* Schools concerning factors related to equal educational oppor- 
tunity. a survey was devised which combined open-ended fiu'\';ti css with more 
st. rvjct i red Likert-type scale statements and ra^k-order sections. The 
instrument was not field-tested hefore administration due to lack '-f time. 

Tic following groups were selected for saiiplln^, with each i:ro ; viur 
sent a d i »Terenl color of paper. 

nnual Kducal ional Opportunity Task Force members who had served ar 

1 j p i so: i no \s on r- i r t h e s chool s . 

Teachers who had . olunteereo to chance schools and teach in a school 

vith a different racial composition than their own. 

Lev; teachers assigned to schools with different racial composition 

than their own. 

Control <*roep o*' each err randomly sampled *rom t.h f * teaching nt!i*' r . 

The figures in TABL V 1, show the relationship of survey ormr row. out 
to ♦ •rd -.roup with the number that were returned. Those responding remain'^ 
nr.ony tio.u: . They represent approximately 2-y cf the staff. 



TAB Lb 1 

bvhTICl l-ANTB IT iv.UAL EDUCATIONAL OPKjRTUNIYi April 1970 
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The responses to the two open-e^jou questions on the first sheet of 
the survey indicated the perspective o<: each respondent as to (l) the most 
basic educational need of students in the Dayton schools, and (?.) vavs of 
improving the process of staff integration. Applying tneir efforts to 
meeting basic educational needs has certainly been a lon.~-ranp k effort cf 
education. iiteff integration is, of course, more recently a conscious and 
direct means of attempting to secure equal educational opportunity for* all 
children . 

Three persons snipped answering the first q\;estion, while two omittea 
the second . 

hdu catio n a l Needs of Dayton Stud ent s 

In answer to the first open-ended question, the development of reading 
skills was the single educational need offered most often, a total of 19 
times among the W answers, if such phrases as "aeadei c education” suggest 
the de /elopr..* . wading skill among other things. One or more perrons 

in each of the four groups named reading as the key need, 

Indlv idealized instruction was named by seven persons, including in 
this group of answers ore which stated, "Develop: rig the student’s potential 
f, or learning to the liillest.' 1 

Beven other people regarded teachers themselves as the key to meet j ny 
ec'icat iona^ n^eus, sin* sue): adjectives or "omlity", "'qualified' , "sensi- 
tive", 'well- ideated", and "dedicated". One answer described the needed 
teachers ii. this way: 1 Teacher.' who design meaningful activities at which 

pupils can succeed' 1 , imply in: : ot r creativity and sensitivity to student 

need* or , the part m* the oecirr <; teachers. 

Vie area of h m?n relations, integration, , yet tin along with others, 
uHmiuat irr. tnusio:::,, van recognized ly Vi /e person*. 

At least three referrou to orgar i :•* Lionel pattern* inch a: grouping 
or class size. Three olhe/s used the abstract phraser., 'ey, a] opportunity", 

O freedom to thin); 1 , a;r: ' freedom of education 1 , without dC in t ion. 





Two rcl'orred to guidance and new opportuni ti es . TABU* 2 provider, a listing 
of’ these and other recognized needs. 



TABLE 2 

BASIC EDUCATIONAL Kf’BDS OF STITDENTS HJ DAYTON SCHOOLS 





Task 


Voluntary 


New 


PanrJom 




Force 


Trans fers 


Teachers 


r.smole. 


1. heading instruction. 


1 








reading skills with comprehension. 


1 








Skills Co r r eadiny . 


1 








■‘last cry of reading ability. 

A new and better reading program with 


1 








smaller classes and teachers 
accepting children as they are. 


1 








Improve reading; and attitude. 

More <te lined reading programs and a 


1 








chance tor vocational education at 
earlier aye . 


.1 








Ability 1 o read veil and comprehend. 


1 








Ability to read and interested teacher 


s. 1 








Improved reading and study skills. 
Ability to read and write. 


1 


1 






A higher decree of‘ achievement in read 










in: T and math at el^iaencary level. 






1 




Basie reading and listening skills, 
fin sic reading and critical thinking 






1 




skill s . 






l 




To be able to read with understanding. 






1 




Ability to read well , 








1 


Improvement of basic Fundamentals. 
Skills in academic as veil as arts 








X 


and vocational. 








1 


A good basic academic education. 


1 









2. Individualized instruction. 

Individualised instruction by 
accepting teachers. 

Much i: ior o a 1 1 cn t i o n i ver< to s tuae n t s ' 
individual needs, on the secondary 
as well as on the elementary level. 

Teachers who believe in directing 
attention toward meeting individual 

;,r* r*dc . 

rndi v i ih.aj i red instruction and accept - 
a o*' student;- as i rnj viduftls . 

I>»\ f* i op ‘ he s tudor*. ’ a potent ial t or 
1 earnin’ ,o the blest. 

'tore individual instruction with oncoor- 
a< r en-erjt and -widance toward ach levin's 
u: acer ica l ly and socially, 
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' Task Voluntary Nevr Random 

Force Tr ji nafors Teachers Garb le 



?. Ojie.lity teachers. 1 

Q.u*li fieri teachers . 

Ouf.li fieri, sensitive teachers 1 

Well-educated and dedicated teachers. 1 
Good teachers 

Patience and concern for others: 

Hck of self-control upsets many 
earn inf' situations * 

Teachers vho design meaningful activi- 
ies at which pupils can succeed. 1_ 

h . To foe able to accept differences in 
others— human relations. 

Integration. 1 

Fnd behavioral problems that result 

fVom racial tension. 1 

Re cone i Hi at ion between races and 

generations. 1 

otndcnts to have .cood attitudes 
about themselves and each other. 

L . . Gt oit'pin,; on ability level — not such a 
wide variati on i n : r x oups . 

Primary teachers’ class size small 
enough to teach basic skills well, 
with workshops that present all 
readim: plans of value so teachers 
can choose tne best for their 



situation. 1 

£ j '-e 3th item in // 1. ) w 

6. ft*pial opportunity. 1 

Freedom to think. 1 

Freedom of education. 1 



7. Relevance. 

Fieeriom of movement within the schools 
for vocational and other subjects. 
Offer remedial Lraininft and more 
varieties of subjects related to 
faciry everyday situations: mechan- 

ical truinin*, computer, homemakin^, 
_ carpentry. 



1 



1 



l 



1 



3. 



1 



1 



<>. fuidaiu c i r* academic endeavors. 1 

hew opportunities with peoole, places, 

things and ideas. 1 



9. il-'r-r- ‘.ea^hers use the materials 

a. -ai ladle ".o them. 1 

A:, end to this ^dministration-teucher 
ir.- ic,ht iry, the bureaucracy that 
y.ecps the teacher subservient to 
Ox* '* 6 own f own o f f i c e . ‘ ' 1 



ot.atT Integra lioi 



Voluntary transfers was the most frequently mentioned method of achiev- 
ing staff integration, being named by members of all four groups surveyed, 
although sometimss in connection with another method. It accounted for a 
total of 15 responses. Typical of the comments were these statements in 
support of volurtarv transfer: 

'Voluntary transfer makes for better atmosphere. 11 

"Stronger emphasis on voluntary participation. Forced integration 
of staff poses a threat to staff and to school neighborhoods which 
could i iter fere with discipline and with learning." 

The method with the second highest number of frequencies was the assign- 
ment of new teachers to fill vacancies in racially different schools, with 
6 responses. Only the now teachers group failed to have a single advocate 
of f.his Method. Typical statements in support of using new appointments to 
further staff integration were: 

"Make all nev: assignments with staff integration in mind." 

"h’ach ear add more teachers to the staff who would be willing to 
integrate if necessary." 

"Continue to assign new teachers to schools requiring staff integration 
The valv 2 of in-service training and workshops was recognized by at 
least one person in each i-rroup, giving a tota] of U responses for this tech- 
nique. Another group o: 4 people recognized the importance of administrative 
and counsel ir,: support for those who made transfers. Comments along this 



1 Inc* include-:: 



"Make it clear to nev and potential transfer teachers that thgv can 
expert and get administrative support in a school that has a racial 
difference. Knowledge of this support would relieve some of the 
fear:; that exist when going into any new school regardless of the 
reason. 11 

"Cert linly the people who make this move should be counseled and given 
help during the year. To allow people to become disillusioned and not 
receive help certainly does not help the cause." 

'font i ruoiic consultation and supervision with nev skills, nev; materials 
arm consistent constructive feedback." 



A gradual, more experiential. type of adjustment vas advocated by 
5 persons. These innovative ou/v r ostions included Me -following: 

"Two M teaching the sane subjects mighv trade classes at 
internals an-; have conferences together in c yTr to coordinate their 
classes arid to resolve their difficulties. 11 

"Plan involvement between sister schools whore v\ vLtics of students 
a: id teachers could be seen In such a way that th*-v hut:. rosin benefit 
I’l'ori' it. Differences could be spotted, and likenesses noted, of 
doth schools. Provide opportunity for teachers to visit u;J observe 
the teaching situation for a few days. V.ith time to talo : r other 
staff members, teachers theme elves would help relieve r<-;.or. abort, 
other schools and give more security to people willing to o;ian r e." 

"If teachers could visit other schools ar.d see how they operate, many 
fears would be calmed about staff integration. If some teacher:: 
would not want to change schools after Mi is, they may do more harm 
than good if they were forced co teach in a school they didn't like. 11 

"better ?r:i:iici strati on and faculty cooperation is needed. Allow trans 
fei's a 'trie. L poi’iod* . If they wish to transfer with reasonable 
request, gr -.ut it. Desalts of transfer could be discussed, and 
ideas and opinions aired in both areas of v bite and black." 

"Have teacher r exchange positions for half year." 
special incenti ves were ad \ hv P person;;, while another swegosted 

a ntron ■ public relations campaign to "really sell id e idea 11 ; 

"Greater imp] enervation o i f the Task Force's reccnimondation tn make 
volunt ary trans’’er more sttr-ictive. " 

"Kecrult if .neconsary! "sh l»*ar'h«rr, who ha/e integrated to attend 
various local faculty meetings nnd talk, up the idea, prepared to give 
reasons why teachers should integrate. Dogrint the order from HFW 
stating that schools must be integrated." 

Two persons wanted the principal to have the power to ecsh.n staff ar»d 

4 others yen- sv.uj ort no pursi tr «'\y i f rotation in such; cornu tents as Uie 
follovin ; : 

"Make it n |oli.;y *»a. ;.eute move— not » s*. 

"(iivc t he principal power no ndfust their s xffsA 

"Acasr.i game;, r r* .. earners ut request o ' tie. .wh ooi urin jra! when 
more rens on-V 1 <- method;. bav*‘ he a. e: } c^nte j . " 

"hysten of rot at i e ; . ».f r i:rjgn:v:t •'very yet r: , or rot 

to exeeeu b years in One I'dicol.' 1 

"i personal', * don't .eel a _ea« her should l.' - * ^Mc-'.ve; to just got 
'stale' in ore school. if lonehers Ir-u tc move arvmici every 'j years 
v. r so, ; 1 . ei j ' *i eg v: >u 1 • V ? face . . wi oh new c b a 1 1 eng<* . " 
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That the ideal of achieving staff integration is complex in its 
implementation is implicit in these statements: 

n I can think of no short-range plan which would not be very painful." 

"Keep the class size down, add plenty of aides ana resource teachers. 
Do not transfer older teachers unless voluntary. Work with the 
more flexible never teachers. Contact teachers personally with 
professional' qualifications to fit in new positions. Help adjust- 
ment with irservice and plenty of personal contact and concern." 

One individual suggested "a basic reorganization in some fashion, such 
as a pod" and another proposed "work toward open housing to help change 
neighborhood patterns." Another suggested: 

"Integrate the schools themselves. As a white person, I feel I 
would be more comfortable in an integrated school with an integrated 
staff'. 11 

Three persons either left the space blank or wrote "None" in ansv/er 
to the question about staff integration. One member of the control group 
expressed a strongly negative point of view: 

"I strongly disapprove of this ‘staff integration 1 ratio bit! Each 
teacher must meet at least minimum requirements to teach, so where's 
the beef: I don r t understand what is being implied or suggested 

by ‘equal 1 or ‘quality 1 education. If the pay scale were the same 
all over the state, I feel possibly this would solve many existing 
problems of transfers — might instigate other problems though." 

Because some of the above suggested methods of working toward staff 
Integration oppose each other, the Equal Educ€:tional Opportunity Project 
staff members and the administration need to weigh carefully the opinions 
of those responding to the survey. That individuals perceive the problem 
quite differently is shown by the fact that their responses were so diver- 
sified. However, as the number of responses indicated, there was a strong 
tendency toward approving staff changes by voluntary transfers, along with 
assignment of qualified new teachers in positions to promote staff integra- 
tion and support of the changes through in-service workshops and seminars, 
counseling, and personal support. It is Important for EEO personnel and 
others to recogni ^e the span of diversity of opinions. 



Task Force Roles 



The five Functions listed in the KBO Project for Task Force members 
were listed in the survey for Task Force members to answer as to their 
degree of involvement. TABLE 3 indicates the extent of participat ion of the 
33 Task Force members who responded to the survey. 



TABLE 3 



EXTENT OF FUNCTIONING OF TASK FORCE MEMBERS OF EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
PR OJECT 1969-70 N = 33 



Item 


Not at 
All 


Once or 
Twice 


3 to 5 

Times 


Quite 

Often 


rr” " 

i r.egi; larly 
| Throughout. 

The Yea" 


1 . 


Liaison person between school 
ana central office. 


52;' 


33 % 


n 


95i 


3 >'> 


P. 


Resource person in building 
in aiding positive interaction 
among staff. 


21 $ 


2h% 


% 


21 $ 


247, 


3- 


Resource person in helping to 
determine needs within school 
relating -0 pupil interaction. 


33'* 


2lf 


% 


3<>/i 


l?S 


U. 


Providing input to SKO office 
by making recommendations of 
activities that EDO might 
implement . 


49 ^ 




% 


0 


0 


5. 


Aide to prircipal in helping him 
and staff in the development of 
behavioral goals. 


j 93 


2 % 


153 


lByi 


301 



As the table shows, the fifth role was carried out to a greater extent 
than any of the others, probably in relation to the city-wide instructional 
emphasis on behavioral goals during 1969-70. Thin it en received the highest 
percentage in the column, "Regularly, throughout the year", while also receiving 
th' lowest percentage in the category, "Not at all/ 

The second highest level of participation was "Serving as a resource 
person in aiding ; rsitive interaction among staff." 

^ Third in incidence of partici: 'ttion was "Serving as a resource person in 

f ‘40 

JK / 
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helping to determine the needs within individual schools relating to pupil 
interaction, " 

The least function curried out by Task Force members , according to the 
survey, was to "Provide input to the EEO office by making recommendations of 
activities that the EEO office might implement", with nearly half of the 
group indicating no participation in this feedback procedure. 

In answer to the open-o :ded question as to other functions carried on 
by Task Force members, responses varied from "Attended meetings" to "Held 
sensitivity sessions with teachers." One Task Force member added this criti- 
cism of the Task Force Meetings: "They seemed like wasted time, for no action 
came from these meetings, nothirg but words," 

On the other hand, besides attending meetings, some Task Force members 
were self-propelled in initiating other roles as listed in TABLE 4 below. 



TABLE 4 

0 ELF - IN IT IATHD ROLES OF TASK FOACE MEMBERS IN EEO PROJE CT ____ 

— - __ Times 

Item ___ Mentioned 



Administrative duties 1 

Aided new teachers in setting up goals 1 

Tried to help my fellow workers become more aware of quality education 1 
Talked up the concept 1 

Observed at one school where a racial crisis was expected 1 

Investigation of one schools 'racial confusion" in the Fall 1 

Talked with principals and teachers to allay rumors and encourage 

positive outlook 1 

Tried for self growth 1 

V’orked with school committee for inservice workshop on black history 1 
Held sensitivity session (grade; level 6) focused on teacher relation- 
ships with other teachers, pupils, and administrators 1 

Chairman of a group or committee 2 

Conducted informal sessions viuh persons new to the building in 

effort to ease tensions that occurred 1 

Visited a high school during "buddy week" and an elementary school 

wbe re bussing^ had occurred 1 



TOTAL 



l4 



A total of l4 Task Force members or 42$ of those returning the survey, 
added no item for Question 6, on the Task Force evaluation page of the EEO 
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Programs of Priori ty 

In a second open-ended question, Task Force members were asked to 
identify programs which should receive priority in determining; the activities 
of the EEO Task Force for 1970-71. As would be expected in an unstructured 
answer, the responses ranged from areas of communication to in-service to 
curriculum matters to organization of schools to miscellaneous suggestions, 
involving both specific and general statements concerning priorities. These 
suggestions are grouped in TABLE 5* 



TABLE 5 

SUGGESTIONS OF TAS i FORCE MEMBERS FOR ACTIVITIES WHICH SHOULD RECEIVE PRIORITY 



Area 



Activities Suggested 



Publicity 

and 

Communication 



Acquaint public and staff with purpose of the EEO Task Force, 
to encourage teachers with questiors to go directly to Task 
Force member in their building. 



Provide more information about its actual functioning. 



Ucc Task Force members in che community to provide information 
to quell doubts and uncertainty. 

Provide true facts abc;t integration. 



In-service 

Workshops 

and 

Seminars 



Sensitivity workshops. 

Follow the Head Start emphasis on upgrading the educator. 

Require in-service of staff of schools integrated by busing 
to prepare them for the in- flow of intercity culture. 

Plans for providing quality education. (Good schools can be 
integrated easier than poor ones.) 

Train resource persons to aid positive interaction among staff. 
Conduct workshops and curriculum meetings to fuse ideas. 



Work on teacher attitudes and flexibilities. 

In-service for teachers assigned to racially different schools, 
with follow-up sessions. 



O 



Programs directed at communities where Negroes and whites 
integrating for the first time— working toward ccmnunity 
involvement and understanding. 







H2 



are 
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TABLE *> (continued) SUGGESTIONS Of TASK FORCE MEMBERS FOR /.CTIVITIES WHICH 
SHOULD RECEIVE MRIORITY : 



Area 


Activities Suggested 


Curriculum 


Plan system- vide goals. < 

Bring about accountability. 

Help develop and implement plans for meeting t individual needs. 

Aid in development of affirmative educational program. 

Provide resource units in black history to ho integrated in 
the curriculum. 


Organization 

of 

Schools 


Miring of teachers. 

Work tov;ara development of program to implement integration of 

staff across the city. J 

1 

In;er-school contacts: sharing, programs, ejnd skills. 

Ge: members involved in integrated situations to give feedback. 

Work for integration of schools; complete integration of all 
scnools. 

£- 

Bu: Lng: children, parents, anc communities need help. 

Teacher transfer: Try to find more attractive means of 

encouraging transfers.* 


Special 

Projects 


I 

Sponsorship of groups like "Voices, Inc. r * f ?r children from 
ahl sections of the city.* j 

Work on legislators ~:o do something positive about open housing, 


General 


I 

Activities to make members of Task Force feel useful. 

Understanding of new federal regulations ai a guidelines so 
tiat tie staff knows what is enforceable. 

Stuc‘?nt involvement. 


* Suggested by more than one person. 



Seven Task Force members, or 21 %> listed no priority on the survey. 
Several persons made more than one suggestion. Viewed in the perspective of 
the needs of the Payton schools, all of the items merit consideration in plan- 
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Perceptions of Value of Teaching fk :. in New Situations 

A list of 13 teaching skills which might be desirable in new situations 
vas given in Part I of the EEO Survey in a Likert- type scale for each group 
to consider from a mark of (l) "Strongly disagree" to a mark of (5) "Strongly 
agree." (See Appendix for copy of the KBO Survey.) 

A v: eight of 5 points was assigned to each "Strongly agree" mark, 4 to 
each "iona to agree", to each "Uncertain", 2 to each "Tend to eicacree", 
and 1 to each "Strongly disagree". It was then possible to find the average 
for each group on each item. Unfortunately, some of the items were omitted 
by a few of the respondents to the survey, but this vas taken into consid- 
eration in computing the average. 

breakdown for the averages for each group for each item is given in 
TABLE 6 on page 13- 

The total group placed a high value on items 5> 10, and 11, which rated 
a total average of 4.8, 4.6, and 4.7, respectively. All new teachers and 
the other teachers in new situations rated Item 11 as 5.0, indicating "Strongly 
agree." Iters 5 and 10 were highest for Task Force members, each with a 
value of 4.8, as veil as for the Control Group, who rated them averages of 
4.8 and 5.0, respectively. 

Item 5 * Within each school, teachers should be provided with time and 
opportunity to create instructional materials which meet the 
specific learning requirements of individual children. 

Item 10 . Total school and classroom activities need to be organized 

with the k^.nd of structural flexibility that meets the diverse 
needs of pupils for continuous learning. 

Item II . In a <ii s advantaged school, large group (or class) processes 

of instruction in sr:ic a as should be replaced with individu- 
alized modes of instruct * on or small group learning. 
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I’oj'cti members n.n< i teacher;: in new sit\‘*tions, < ‘hi <2 fly an /el'.rfary 



transfer:; to racially different school:;, g*w«* a high average value to Items 
6 and 7, an ah own in TAHi.fi 

Item b. efforts should be made for the school to hecotv* more of a 
community center, involving parents in planning for and 
implementing their children's learning. 

Ite m 7 . In order to teach Black history, culture, and. other special 
courses which relate to interracial understanding, teachers 
should be provided with a wide variety of materials from 
v.hich to choose those most applicable at the various grace 
levels and for particular courses. 

New teachers also pointed out the special value of Items 1 ana 3: 

I tem 1. Teachers who transfer should have training in assessing pupils T 
abilities and learning skills in order to plan curriculum 
activities which will be meaningful to pupils. 

Item 3 . Teachers should be provided with in-service training in apply- 
ing specific training techniques in areas where intellectual 
and educational deficits are most severe among the disaovantaged. 

The control group put special emphasis upon Item 3 and Item 10, both 



quoted above. 



Lowest values f 'or the total group were Items ?, 9> and 12, although the 
4.1 average for the total group on these items noted 11 fend to agree." Lowest 
for the Task 1'orce members were Items 9 and 12, with ?n average of 4.1. New 
teachers placed lowest value, 3*9» on Item 2, although in the belf-Actuali- 
zaticn marking of the same list, they felt less than 'Moderately successful' 1 
in this area of "selecting and applying teaching strategies which reflect 
pupils* different levels of ability and achievement ,” as is shown in TABLE 7 
on "age l”. The control croup gave Items 4 and b their lowest value of 3*9, 

■ ;»elow ' : Teno to agree." 

>>n f 'r.-cr jcc Itc-m i4 'br the survey participants to adc their own concern 
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No additional response was mtul.: ny the following: 

19 Task Force members, 58$ of those striding in the survey 

3 new teachers, 43 % of those sending in the survey 

3 transfer teachers, 50 $ of those sending in the survey 

5 control group ,, 5 6 $ of those sending in the survey 

30 of the total group, 55$ of those sending in the survey 

That more than half of those responding to the survey added no additional 
item -nay he interpreted that the list seemed fairly comprehensive to these 
people, -Ml of the additional responses from the other persons are listed 
although, strictly speaking, some of the write-in items might not be con- 
strued os being in the area of teaching skills. 



Suggest ions to dwpplemert Teaching Skills in New Situations 
Task Force members addea these items: 

"Less demand on teacher^ time, especially at the elementary level, 
before ana after school." 

"In-service course to help correlate Black History and culture." 

"Visits to other schools by educational personnel. (This vjas cut 
short this year.)" 

"Home visitations as a requirement , but made only if the parent 'is 
first contacted ana seeiris agreeable." 

"Lac.) svb-gro.p should seek unity among themselves and with the larger 
school organization, seeking better relationships with other schools, 

"Pure honesty with the student, development of true empathy for 
teacher and student," 




"Use of i * nos for smal 1 group v;ork for more indiviaualirod instruction 

"deduce the tearr.e r-pupil ratio to 1 to 20 per 

N ew teache r # c ,nsiderec* these items iir.portant and adder, then; 

'Many oppor' ‘.nit lea to take the children out of the building on 
fielci trip: . " 

1 1 . Vvai lari e c ■ :r r i • . 1 1 ur. f ~u i go . " 

fositiv* fittili.de toward children in th*" nev situation and a basic 
faith ir, their abilities." 

" Teacuers sbo.ld opr'UJr the r, solves as people and be vulnerable to 
the emotional climate of the ror>-i, not operate as pi as t i r "yen" men,' 1 
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Trs no To r t e art 1 er s made these comments in answering Item l4: 

"Teachers should become acquainted with their new school community 
prior to depterrber . " 

"In the follov: through situation, I am allowed at least half an 
hour of time during the day to plan, prepare materials, etc.; 
this is very important to rae. 1r 

"Just what is being done: interesting experimental programs, in- 

service programs, etc." 



The random sample group suggested the following: 

"A visitation period of 9 weeks or exchange of teachers that have 
not had contact with members of other races.'' 



"More information about the school environment as related to what 
the community is really like." 



"A class ratio of 15 to each teacher." 



"One state salary scale and eliminate the loss of pays if or when 
trans ferring. 11 



del f-Act realization in Applying Teaching Skills 

In a parallel column to the 12 items of part I, staff members v:ere 
asked to rate their own performance during 19^9 “70 in the area of each item, 
nark in/; according to the following Key: 

1. Little success 

2. Some success 

3. Moderately successful 

4. Usually successful 

5. Highly successful 

The item with :u<; highest rating, 4.3, in Self-Actualization for the 
total group was Iter. 13: 

I ten 13. frienushij. o-' a teacher with a \eriber of another race is 

relates to h.o teacher 1 ., own positive attitudes about members 
of another race. 

I:. <■-■* teaef.er:' in new school niiuaticnr which differed- racially 

fj.-. t her u*e >■,•••. , the ratir ; given to Item 12 was 5 .1, vitn fiv*‘ ; ver.rto s of 
s: < v-rom ‘-re rc.A u^.i tins item marki:*,* it 5. Oi.e member of the trarrf-*r 
pro..-, «>:• .vmi r c . t..*- random r-.t't pie of teachers, a:/. Vur Va.v. 

o 

VAX 




for.*!? 



members omitted an answer to the Self-Actualization blank, so that the 
rating of 4.3 wss based upon 49 responses. 

The area ir which tlie staff foil least successful van Item 6 , scaling 
with making the school hncojne more of a comumiicity center, "involving parent 
in planning for and implementing their children's learning. 1 ' The average 
for the total group for this item was 2.1, slightly above "Some success. 1 ' 
New teachers anu teachers who transferred to racially different schools 
gave especially low ratings to their own Self-Actualization in this area, 
ratings of 1.6 and 1.4, respectively. 

Item 7, dealing with black history and cultural materials, was lowest 
for the random sample in Self-Actualization (2.5). This group also consid- 
ered themselves less than "Moderately successful" (2.7) in the areas of 
Item 9 (time and opportunity to create instructional materials to meet the 
specific learning requirements of individual children) and Item b (opportu- 
nity to attend seminars in understanding forces of social interaction es 
they relate to historical, cultural, economic, and attitudinal differences 
associated wi th race and class status). Task Force members also rated 
Item 9 as second lowest in delf-Actualization. 

Teachers who transferred to racially different schools gave the same 
average rating, 2.7, to Item 5, but gave a still lower average rating, 2.3 , 
to I ten 

Item 9 * Teachers need access to and practice in the utilization of 
principles laser. or. social psychological research that is 
related to changing intergroup attitudes. 

liexi lo Item 6, new teachers gave their lowest average rating, 2.3, 

:,c Iter, "P, i n measuring theii ovm Self -Actual 5 zatior in the area. 

T ic-, IP . A' the outset of a course, pupils.' 1 enrr.cn> v/per . enc^s should 
involve ox‘.en;ive structure or control unt: s.e ; air.: enancc 

of -v?. unable learning behaviors become strong};/ set. 

Ti : s max re . r. if rpreted as an indication that discipline, or cl as:, control, 

something of a problem for rev teachers, o r . perhaps, that the now 

Yt 
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teachers may f eel more inc.linwi toward loss structure and control. 

TAHliM 7 on the following page provides a listing of the average ratings 
for each /’roup, item by item. A further item analysis in comparing the 
results of Self-Actualization given in TABLE 7 with the theoretical values 
given in TABLE 6 on page 33, was not possible because of time limits set 
for the evaluation report. Since the responses refer to the sane items, the 
reader may wish to make further interpretations on his own in comparison of 
the two tables. 

V/hile few omissions were made in the theory column, a number of omis- 
sions were made in answer to the question, "How do you rate your own perform- 
ance this year in this area?" This may reflect, for some individuals, a 
kind of unwill ingness for analysis of self-performance, or as some Task Force 
memo or r> indicated, admini strators did not feel a necessity of answering Self- 
Actualization clanks. Ho new teachers omitted any items in the Self-Actual- 
ization column. 

In general, in interpretation of the Self -Actualization response^, the 
respondents to the survey felt only “Moderately successful" in the areas in 
which they marked "Tend to agree" or "Strongly agree" as matters of principle 
which shoulc prevail.. Therefore, a greater educational opportunity for 
children and young people could evidently be brought about through the 
estabiisljnent of policies which provide tc-achers with the necessary condi- 
tions and situations whereby they may be better able to bring about certain 
aspects of q .ality education which relate to their own teaching, skills. 
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Perceptions of } > upils and Their Arhj evcmcn t 



A listing oi’ 21 statements in Part II referred to black ana white 
pupils and their achievement. Respondents to the survey were asked to 
make a fl candid appraisal" of each statement, using the same Likert-type 
scale as used in the first column of Part I of the survey: 



These statements included a number designed to reveal opinions of 
staff about pupils and their achievement under integration. The composite 
averages of the four groups on each item provide a kind of snapshot view 
of staff opinion. 

The two items on which three of the groups marked "Tend to a is agree' 1 
were Item 7 ana Item with an average total rating of 2.F ana 2.5, respec- 
tively. The random sample group gave an average of y.l to each of these 
Items, generally "Uncertain, 11 

Item 7 . While student achievement tends to suffer under integration 
when white students are in the major it; . 

Item 6 . VTiite student achievement tends to suffer under integration, 
if white students are in a minority. 

Teacher:; who were voluntary transfers gave these items very low ratings: 
l.n end 2.0, while new teachers assigned to racially different schools gave 
then averages of 2.2 and 2.0. Item 7 had the lowest average o" the 21 items 
for the TasV Force members: 1.9, while Item 6 was in the rirectio n of 

11 Uncertain” with an average of 2.6. 

Roth the Vask Force ry-v.bcrr and the voluntary transfers ha. averages 
somewhat erwaru ''Tom: *c disagree " with It on U (2.5 ap.b £.r), a tatter about 
r: id rev •.■atler: 1 Uncertain ’ .3), while ;,ro rar*or rar.rfi marked it 

'or tc a-r-'c* ( . '■) virago :or the totr.j grour vn : . thus, 'Uncertain’' 



1 

2 



k 
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ftrongly disagree 
Tend to disagree 
Uncertain 
Tend to agree 
Strongly agree 





Item 4 . Differences in achievement between integrated ana segre- 
gated Negro students are of only minimal signifies; 

At the opposite en<* of the scale, both voluntary transfers and new 
teachers had a tendency toward Strongly agree" for Item .11 (4.7 and 4.9), 
an item with which the other two groups marked "Tend to agree" (4.?), the 
total a\ ;rage being 4.3, highest for any item. 

Item 1 1. The integrated setting has a great potential for producing 
better interracial understanaing. 

The random sample of teachers also tend""a towarc "Strongly agree" on 
Item 9 and Item 20, with high averages of 4.6 on both items, while the 
Tasx yoree members marked them "Tend to agree’ 1 (4.2 and 4.1). In contrast, 
on tnesu two items, A he voluntary transfer teachers had an average of 
"Uncertain" (3.4 and 3.3). New teachers were more "Uncertain" or. Item 9 
(3*4), and registered an average of 4.4, "Tend to agree", on Item 20. 

I ten 9 * Integration by itself will not automatically bring about 
improvement in interracial understanding. 

Item 20 . The student's immediate home neighborhood exert:: an 
important effect on his achievement, independent of 
family social class, ability factors, and school class 
composition. 

On Item 19 , three of the groups averaged "Tend to agree" (4.2, 4.1, 
and 3.6), while the voluntary transfer teachers had an average of 3*^>> more 
in the direction of "Uncertain." Tee total average was 4.1, "Tend to agree. 

Item 1 9. /amil> social class exerts an important influence on 
stucent achievement. 

1-hr o* -PTiVers gave averages of 4.2 to Item 1C and iter. I ■ , in:i - 
ra;inr : Vent to agree." Item 13 was the second highest average (4,o) for 
vc’uritary trans ’or teachers, 



ranking second to Item li note:i a.ove for this 



group. The random cample average v;n; %7 for Item l' 3 ,, while the new 
teachers' average was giving 0 total average of 4.1* The random 

sample also lad a definite "Tena to agree" (4.4) for Item 10, but tha 
voluntary transfer group ana new teachers v:ere more “Uncertain" (3.2 and 
3.3), providing a total average of 4.0, "Tend to agree." 

Item 10 . Integration by itself will not automatically bring 
about improvement in achievement levels for Negro 
students . 



Item 13 . To facilitate achievement, integration requires an 

atmosphere of low social threat, a low level of anxiety, 
and minimal conflict. 



Another item in which the total average was generally "Tend to agree" 
(3.9), was It^m If). Nev* teachers gave this item 4,0, Task Force members 
3.9, and tV ? others 3 .b and 3.7. This item should be considered in connec 
tion with Iter .1 5 for vhidi only the random sample had a "Tend to agree" 
(3.9), with voluntary trans fer teachers and new teachers definitely "Uncer 
fain" ( '> . 0 ) and Task Force members with an average hal ' way between 
"Uncertain" and "Tend to agree" (3-5). Total average for Item 19 was 3.9. 

Item l c j . Overall, integration does help the average Negro student 
to close some of the gap between the achievement o^ white 
and Negro students, but it does not appear to have the 
potential to completely close the gap. 

Item 19 . To close the gap, integration rhouV be accompanied by 
e. 1 :.nber of additional, specific programs designed for 
the disadvantaged. 




o-cvf If 



.1 rr f 



o' the other group*: except the Task Force members were "Uncertain 

r v \ T- u; . Force n ember. vrre more in the direction of "Tend to 

(f.4;, vine the voluntary - ran rtVr teachers* average of >.\» was 

-.he 'irc'.io:. of ‘Tei, 1 to a *rec" \) an -he o./'*rr>, 

lt*Vi 1 . Ti.^ro 1 r , .0 gap between the achievement 
white ana the average black student. 
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The total average for Item 1, Item 2* and Itenr 12, was the same (3*8), 
interpreted as "Tend to agree." The Task Force members 1 average for Item I 
was somewhat "Uncertain" (3*6). New teachers were definitely "Uncertain" 
about Item 2 (3.1). The random sample group was "Uncertain" about Item 12 
(3*1). 

I tem 1 . Integrated Negro students, as a gr ,,p, achieve at least 
as well as segrated Negro students. 



Item 2 , In many cases, integrated Negro students achieve at higher 
levels than segrated Negro students. 



Item 12 . The integrated setting has a great potential for producing 
an increased orientation toward achievement. 



Somewhat in doubt, but closer to "Tend to agree" (3*6) is the total 
average for Item 5. The voluntary transfer teachers gave this an "Uncer- 
tain" average of 3.2, while the other groups rated it 3*7. 

Item 5 . Negro students in integrated schools with a high social 

class tend to do better than Negro students in an integrated 
school whose social class composition is lower. 



Other items were generally rated as "Uncertain" by the total group: 
Item l4 (3.4), Item 1& (3.1), Item 3 (3.0), ana Item 21 (3.0). On Item 14, 
voluntary transfer teachers averaged in the direction of "Tend to disagree" 
(2.4), while new teachers generally marked it "Tend to agree" (3*9)* On 
Item 3, the random sample group average v;as in the direction of "Tend to 
agree" (3*8), in contrast to the others. New teachers averaged "Tend to 
agree" (4.0) on Item 21, while the other groups were all "Uncertain." 

Item 14 . To facilitate achievement, integration requires an atmos- 
phere of high achievement expectation. 




Item lo . Any student (black, white, or member of other identifiable 
group) is likely to suffer some degree of educational dis- 
advantage as a facet of attending a school or being in a 
classroom with predominantly lower status people. 






Item 3- Segratea Negro students frequently achieve as veil as 
integrated students. 

Ite m 21. To encourage maximum achievement, schools should organize 
classroom grouping by ability levels. 

Listing of the averages for each item by the four groups is given in 
TABLE b. 

In conclusion, any one or any grouping of these items might become the 
sxibject of specific research as to the actual situation in Daytor. schools. 

Up to the present time, however, achievement test information in the Dayton 
schools has not been compiled "by race", but rather by school and by grace 
level vitro . the school, for Dayton schools, therefore, the proof or dis- 
proof of any item is not available. TABLE 6 gives the opinions of those 
who responded to the survey, but does not, i i itself, either prove or dis- 
prove any of the statements. Opinions are valuable in assessing where a 
school system stands in the perceptions of the professionals who v:ork with 
students . 

(Some of these items have been investigated in other school systems, as 
is pointed out in " acini ar.b Social Class Isolation in the Schools — A Neport 
to the Beard of Accents o* the University of the State of Lev; York", published 
by the Division of Research of the New York State Education Department in 
fen ember 1 v >3 9 • ) * 

A tally van ma. e cf / ov: the nurvev 'espor.cents considered :hat the;.' 

.cn arri* at their conclusions for Fart II. About 6d3 c '* the total group 
r.ccvjL. a nirifyv source, or basis of their point of view. Their responses 
n o i c r i tut or. u s f o 1 ic. c : 
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The remainder of the total group gave combinations o I .wo, three, or 



all of the bases suggested. Their responses vere tallied separately, as 
follows : 



For both ways of answering, the responcents relied chiefly on "Personal 
experience" in arriving at their "points of view." Those narking nore than 
one response vere nore likely to include "Test results" or "Research reports 
than those marking a single one. 

Perceptions of Dynamics of Interaction 

Par:. Ill of the rJK C Purvey listed ?}> items with the title, "dynamics o° 
Interact ion. 11 The phrasing -'V these items served to bring out n vide diver- 
sity of opinion from the 55 respondents to the survey ar.b inspired a good 
number of write-in comments. <\ final item of Pars III as ken for a rank 
order of the three most important causal factors of "ur.resi ir. the schools. 11 
V'ith responses weighted three points for a first choice, ;v s voint., "or a 
second choice, and one point °or a third, TARLf r < lists :he factors for the 
total grown in rank order and indicates the rankings o ca l. r>. g:\our, 

As is show ir the table, the groups vere uenoral’m agree' that ''A 
social climate o*' protest and disorder" was .he c'r.ie*' a- sa': c.ctor , 

a . :,rc . f !he rar.com sanulc. of teachers reverses this factor vitr. the or.e 
\ e** sc co' rh f . •* otal group, 'Direr* ->- u tsiu. ':ro or; tor. arc 



It's common knowledge 
fty own hunch 
Personal experience 
Test results 
Research reports 




eft * v. or ar^< a: a :a* sal factor 'or school nrer- , ac vievret 



N* survey, was "Hosti-itv e; 



’i.v. white 



v-ff rankeci 4 by the voivr;nr 



ch .w • be latte:- roups oeir.t in ran ally nrerer.v rkoc.ls 
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ranking of oauu/j, factors Or unrkgt in :>cmooi;'> by of nayton ;;taff 
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A social, climate of 
protest and disorder 
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Otter causal factors for unrest in schools were aaced 
nov: teachers who responded to the survey. They are listed 
to then*, by eight individuals who added items. 



by Task Force members ?nc 
below with the rank given 



Hank 



Causal Factor Sucres ted 



1 



2 




Uncertainty in hov: to cope with the social and economic consenuences 
ol our scier.tif ice age. (Task Force member) 

Selfishness of doing your ovr. thing when you van; to. (New teacher) 

Poor quality of education civic to lack of preparation by ecu caters. 

(Task Force member) 

. ‘'allure to ’listen" r trii \ t 0 '’lead' 1 the educational syrte.r. to a rcO ey*» rm 
curriculum. (Task Force member) 

For i o -economic differences. (ftev ueaci er) 

. ios 1 i 3 i t ; anc fear between black ana white- pare:.:;. Fear of loss 
o' identity and loss of social stanaing, (Task Ferre member) 

‘■lsrr.s; o " the system by all protesting groups, (lieu teacher) 

'li.eii C of promoters of marihuana, dope, anc: . (Nev teacher) 




o * 



A tabulation of the averages fox each of the sub-groups, item by 
item, is shown in TABLK 10, with the averages grouped according to their 
tendency r.o fit the key 'or Port III of the survey. 

1. Strongly disagree 

2. Tend to disagree 

3. Uncertain 

4. Tend to agree 

5. Strongly agree 

The first four items, dealing with students 1 respect for teachers ana 
administrators according to race, brought a general tenaency toward "Ter.d 
to disagree", with total group averages of 2 . 0 , 2 . 2 , 2 . 0 , and 2.2 for the 
four items. The voluntary transfer teachers’ average of 1.7 for each of 
these items indicated more disagreement with the statements than the other 
three groups, On the other hand, the random sample group average was close 
to "Tend to oisagree" with 1.8 on Item 1, but had a tendency toward "Un- 
certain 11 for Item 2, Item 3, ana Item 4 (2.6, 2.6, 2.9). Disagreement with 
these four items reflects staff opinion that students, regardless of race, 
do respect teachers and administrators , regardless of race. That the aver- 
ages were nearer 2 than 1, or "Strongly disagree", may mean that, in staff 
opinion, there is room for improvement. 



Item 


1 . 


White students 
trators . 


do 


not 


respect 


black 


teachers 


an; aominis 


Item 


2 . 


Black students 
administrators , 


do 


not 


respect 


white 


teachers 


and 


Item 


3 . 


’White students 
administrators . 


do 


not 


respect 


vhite 


teachers 


and 


Item 


4. 


Black students 
administrators ■ 


do 


not 


respect 


black 


teachers 


ana 



Voluntary transfers also v r ere definite (l. 8 ) in "Ter.d to disagree" 
with Item S ?.iv item about which the other groups were more ’’Uncertain 11 , 
1 in ; total ;;ro;n averages o*' 2.6 and -. 2 , "Uncortaj r . . " 

o 
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Item 9 * Black students are more receptive to black teachers than 
to white teachers. 

Item 6 . White students are more receptive to white teachers than 
to black teachers. 

Item 20 was given an average oi 2 . 5 for the total group, toward "Tend 
to disagree." The random sample of teachers was mere definite in this 
category with an average of 1.9, among the three lowest for that sub --group. 

New teachers ana voluntary transfers were more "Uncertain", each group 
averaging 2,6 for Item 20. 

Item 20 . The Black Power movement holes the greatest promise of 
economic opportunity for blacks. 

New teachers and the random sample marked an average of 1.8 for Item 17, 
interpreted as "Tend to disagree.” Task Force members and voluntary transfers 
leaned toward ’’Uncertain" , with averages of 2.9 and 2.7, giving a total 
average of 2.6. 

Item 17 . Busing of students is a good way of improving racial 
balance in the schools. 

The random sample average was in the direction of "Tend to disagree" 
on Item l6, with an average of 2,3. On this item, Task Force members vrere 
"Uncertain" (3.0), v T hile new teachers and voluntary transfers were halfway 
between "Uncertain" and "Tend to agree" with the same average of 3.5* 

Item 16 . Interracial dating among high school students is an 

effective means of creating interracial understanding. 

Very close agreement of new teachers and voluntary transfers can be 

* 1 

noted for these items n, 14, 19, 21 , «?, and 21, with averse* of 4.y 

to 9.0, "strongly agree", by both groups. The random, sample n/ernges are 
in the .'ategory of "Strongly agree" on all of these it err except 19, on which 
the group average of 4.1 denotes "Tend to agree". The Task Force members 
were also somewhat less enthusiastic about Item 19 with the same 4.1 average 
as that of the random sample, and rid not wholeheartedly concur with Item 2?, 

29 
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for which their average vas 4.3> 



Item 13 « A Negro has the right to live anywhere. 

Item l4 . A black family moving into one’s block should be treated 
on equal-status terms as other neighbors. 

Item 19 * The civil rights movement has a basic rationale that can 
not be ignored. 

Item 21 , Persistence of poverty in a land of plenty should be a 
cause for everyone’s concern. 

Item 22 , Equality of economic opportunity is a realistic community 
goal. 



Item 23 « Birth control information should be made readily available 
to the poor. 



On Item 7 and Item 8 , voluntary transfers had a very positive "Tend 
to agree" average (4.5). New teachers and the random sample group had 
averages for these items which clustered around "Tend to agree", 3.8 and 
4.0 on Item 7 and 4.2 and 4.0 on Item 8 , However, Task Force members' 
opinions averaged only 2.8 and 3.4, "Uncertain. " 

Item 7 . Generally, white teachers are as well qualified to teach 
black students as are black teachers. 

Item 8 . Generally, black teachers are as well qualified to teach 
white students as are white teachers. 



Only the random sample group fell short of "Tend to agree" with Item 15 

and Item 16, on which they registered averages of 3.2 and 3.0, "Uncertain." 

item 1? . Integrated neighborhoods help to eliminate racial prejudice, 

Item 16 . Racial integration of neighborhoods will solve the problem 
of racial balance in the schools. 



O 



Characterize by general uncertainty were these items: 9 , 10, 11, and 12. 
New tochers showed a trend toward agreement for Item 10 (3.7). On this 
item, the other averages were: 3.5, 3*3> &nd 3,4, leaning toward being 

"Uncertain. " Task Force members had a tendency toward agreement with Item 9 
( 3 . 6 ), while eac 4 , of the other groups had an average of 3 , 3 , closer to 



"Uncertain/ 1 Task Fore-.* : ember s favored "Tend to a^ree" with Item 12 ( v . 9) 
as did the random camp hr (i.6), while the other two r 'roups had averages 
• ‘lose to "Uncertain." 

Item 9. Most "hi to Mberds do not want to ser.n their cv Horen 
to predominantly black schools. 

Item 10 . Upper class Kerroes want to send their children to 
predominantly white schools. 

Item 1.1 . Slacks of a low socio-economic class do not want to 
send their children to integrated schools. 

Item 12 . Whites of a low socio-economic class do not want to send 
their children to intonated schools. 



Kew teachers and voluntary transfers again substantially as-rcec on 

Item 24, ;;i th averages of 4.0 and X.fc, "Tend to a*;ree. M The ran com sample 

f'roup was "Uncertain 11 (/hi), while the Task Force members were at the half- 

way point between these two positions (3.5). 

Item 24 . Racially and socially isolated schools are a factor in the 
rice of ielincuency amor.,'; lower-status icolescentc, whether 
black or white. 



All except the random cample -:roup kau the same average (4, )), "Tend 

to a^ree 1 ', for Tten T‘i. The random sample average vac . I , "Unrertain. " 

Item 2 r . The *erxral failure to eliminate segregation m the nation* 
schools, whether ae jure or cle ^acto , has increase' the 
level cf interracial mistrust among whites and slacks, 



The new teacher a’-cra ; for Iter 26 was ir. the ire :.;or, 
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The random sample group a^ain stood alone with an average of '? A\ 
approaching "Tone to ■ for Item ?b. The other gr oops clustered 

about "Tena to orr^e ,r with averages of *i.l, . b , ant l*', 

Item ?h „ bocurtty in a school can co iitt.lv more than 

~ maintain an uneasy peace. 

In an attitude Questionnaire, such as Part ITT of this curvev, the 
diversity of opinion as represented by the averages of tne sub- groups, often 
provides the kind of specific information which is obscurer: by a total mean. 
Careful study of TA3LS 10, where the clusters of average responses are 
readily visible, reveals these differences. 

As in other parte of the survey, the average for the total group re- 
flected the influence of the group of Task Force members which was far 
lar ;er than any o~" the other , croups returning the survey, Mew teachers and 
voluntary transfers '..'ere both working in racially different situations, a 
circumstance which r.iirh; account for their agreement on a number of state- 
ments . 

In lart III, :he random sample o * staff hac many more a.verayeu in the 
u [)rx ertain" calc *ory than an'* of the other groups, while the rev; teachers 
bad fewest. 

few teachers ar.d the voluntary transfers has r. ore items of "Strongly 
agree", with vohuntarv transfers having five items averaging 5.1, indicat- 
in'; a very brm opinion o" this . f roup or. the items c market. 

. ' Dlur.n -‘or 'b'^onyl. -isagree'’ was omitted ,s rom TABb- 1* because 
no iter, had an average o" 1. or less. 
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Ka ol.nrn Which Tend to ■ > J nt.or f’orences Uj lh Learn ing 



If quality ec!iioa;.ii,:i for all students becomes a cotmnon goal , then there 
needs to bo some analysis of those factors ’which tend to interfere with 
learning, in order that their force may he minimize t. 

In Part IV of the rM 0 Purvey, respondents vere askeri to choose among 
32 listed factors, those which they judged caused interferences with learn- 
ing and to place them in rank order. In oroer to point up any differences 
in their perceptions regarding Unite ana Negro students , the tvo columns of 
blanks beside the it era vere headed r Vhite" anc "Negro. 

Instead of completin ’ their judgments of both columns , some respondents 
chose to do one column or the other, while some ignored this part of the 
sxirvey altogether. A fev: gave identical rankings to the factor: "or ooth 

columns. These vere all used in the composite tables fount on ‘.he following 
pages, showing the comparative rankings for White and Negro students for 
each sub- group. 

t;hj* respondents ignored the directions for iar: TV, ant placed their 
ov/r. '-eights on the ’actor:, such as using three, or a e'en Vs, 'our 2 1 r , 
five 1 c , etc., to indicate that they felt certain factors vere equal in 
value. .lc cause us in:’ these returns would have given mote inai-idual* the 
ecu i .-alert "ei i.t c * so -oral other respondents, ;r.eir response. *.ort nog 
tabulate .. for .::amp L c. one Task force mender martr . If \r. a-.r: r r the 
co. .uont ;*t tut mu: 'Tneso are all of moor mm o .rrev v a. . vr. 1( \c 



no; try “ o : ' a: .r . t it e; ; ‘ 1 

Ir ;at f at; or. of t. e rankings, a r i‘ va. ivtv. r ; t . A gf g tin 
a. -o o. it 1 Mon :a orc.er of points. Most re. n. , M ’ vm 
*• . v; * ' ■ or , '* I though a fev orvgori* e mm m. r a*V 

y- • c i.o, a • . . 11 '■or; j:v* ;c the number 'f '.v>m r %• r -r rt 

i *> ~ • j. ' e v.e * ; tier of txujv r n re ir. y '•*- o . *r a: 




CG 



Ar.y item v.*hiuh ran.-u in the bop according to ?.he composite number 
of points accnm\:f ated in a rub-yroiip, way he :'ounrl in the 'bur tables, with 
the exception that only ?*0 factor,; arc ranked for the voluntary transfer 
teachers, here, r‘ 0 r example, "Poor attendance" as a factor causing inter- 
ference with learning vac ranker] first for White students by all sub-groups 
except the random sample, who rave more importance to In other factors. 

For Kegro students, che volunv ar.v transfer teachers ^nve “Poor attendance" 
first place, Task Force members placed it secor.a, nev teachers seventh place , 
a no the raruon sample loth. 

On the bur tables, "lack of reading ability for rrauc* or course" ^or 
Vdii te students was ranked second, llth, 4th, ana 4th, as an import ..it factor 
interfering with learning. For black students, this ca:.x factor var ranked 
kirst, Pth, hrh^ anc. fro . 

Nov. ’.eachen rankec "lack of ability to lister: and pay attention" second 
for White stnoenis ard ^irst for Ke.gr o students, i.'hile the move experienced 
stab ‘.facet this fn ;r.r farther dovrn on the list, it coula be classi- 

'i»‘« within the* ton ter, : 'Tack force members, "th ans 4 Is 7c.V;rtary 

transfer:', Irvi 'or both -roups; and Hander, sample, '• xl *.r<. \ -b 

The r ar. d n :• , r amp it s a s tv o cuitc different per o p t i o r.i*. c. " the roc . 
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TABLE 11 
BY TALK FORCE MEMBERS OF 
WHITE ALT; KrXrRO STUDENTS 



FACTORS THEY BELIEVE INTERFERE 



White otuconts 



Poor attendance 

Lack of reading ability for parade 
or course 

Lack of family support for 
educational rods 

Poor self-esteem (poor self- 
concept) 

Lack of problem -solving ability 

Lack of motivation 



Negro Stu cents 



Lack of reading ability for grade 
or course 
Poor attendance 

Level of lanru&ge development 

LacK of ability to listen or pay 
attention 

Poor self-esteem (poor self -concept) 
Lack of motivation 



Lack of ability to listen or 
pay attention 

Lack of language development 

Lack of general readiness for 
grade or course 

Feelings of inferiority in face 
of teacher expectations 

Non-compliance with class 
assignments 

Cultural disadvantage 

Economic disadvantage 

Today’s clinate of dissent 



Lack of family support for educa- 
tional goals 

j Avoidance of participation in class 

I work 

^Lack of general readiness for grace 
or course 

Economic disadvantage 

Cultural disadvantage 

defensive orientation (interpersonal 
conflicts } 

^ower social class or status 

Today’s climate of dissent 



Lack of respect for authority 
of teacher 

Avoidance of participation in 
class work 
Heal th problems 

rAnxioty 

k':e 'ensivj orientation (inter- 
personal conflicts) 

3 i f Li. cu 1 ■ t y v it): c omp r eh en s i on 
of abstract concepts 
‘Lack of 'eeling of effective 
control of environment 
Excessive interest in the 
opposite sex 
|Mal nutrition 

i 

^J.cc o rugr 

- ove> * o'* i a ; ^ 1 as s or * tat us 



Lack of feeling of effective control 
of environment 

Lack of problem-solving ability 

Lack of respect for authority of 
teacher 

Non-compliance with class issignments 
Health problems 

Malnutrition 



anxiety 



tra*u=i 



Difficulty with comprehension of 
abstrac* concepts 
Lack of vocational aspi i at ions c 
/outh 



if i f f i cul ty w i t h adop w e o t ex t 
learning mat er i alr- 
vdfficultv of Learning tas*: 
in the course 



?ir,d 

required 






o 

c 
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TABLE 12 



oompcwivs haskiho by :ms teachers of factors they believe interfere with learning 

FOR WHITE AW) NEGRO CTJMgjTS 



Hank 


Mute Students 


Negro students 


1 


Door attendance 


Lack of all lit" to listen or pay 






attention 




Lack of* ability to listen or pay 


Lack of family support for educational 




attention 


goals 


3 


Difficulty of adopted text and 


Lack of motivation 




learning materials 




i) 


Lack of motivation 


Defensive orientation (interpei sonal 






conflicts) 


5 


Lack of vocational aspirations 


Lack of reading ability for grade or 




of youth 


course 


6 


Lack of family support for 


Lack of general readiness for grade 




educational goals 


or course 


7 


Defensive orientation (inter- 


Poor attendance 




personal conflicts) 




C 


Lack of respect for authority 




Difficulty of adopted text and learn- 




of teacher 




ing materials 


9 


Today’s climate of dissent 




Poor self-esteem (poor self-concept ) 


10 


Poor self-esteem (poor self- 


Level of language development 




concept) 




11 


[Lack c:' rending ability for graae 


La ok of respect, for authority of 




or course 


teacher 


12 


h >e sire for e;-: o i % r-r e:: 1 


Lack of rrol l^m-solvi wr ability 


17 


J <ack o f prof l em- r. o j v i r. ah i j i ty 


Difficulty .’iih comprehension of 






tfbotracf or.cepts 


)if 


Mnxietv 


Dc onomi c : - , a u vantage 




Lack of general readiness for 


Kon-compli anc? vith "■ourse assignments 




grade or course. 




16 


Difficulty :>r* learn in-: casks 


Today's climate of air sent 




required in course 




17 


; Lack language development 


Avol o arc - * * r t i - ip a *: i c r. in class 


l?> 


Lon-:* ot.t, liar i v i A r * r ? e 


V.’O^rC 

Dif of 1 earnin' tasks reauired 




p_r - ■■ 


ir. •' cur*? 


19 


- elf- r.r »* *erce ir. 
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TABLE 

OSITE RAHKIHG LY VCICJI/ V>V ?R/tfISFER3 
JJIJJC- FOR WHITE ALT) I-.FrXr.iw LTUDKN? 



13 

OF FACTORS THEY BELIEVE INTERFERE WITH 



Unite Students 


Itegro Students 


Po or atte nd a. n c c 


Poor attendance 


Lack of ability to listen and 


Lack of ability to listen and pay 


pay attention 


attention 


Lack of motivation 




■Lack of motivation 



^acK o: reaming aoixity lot 
grade or course 

Anxiety 

Lack of problem-solving ability 

Lack of respect for authority o; 
the teacher 

Economic disadvantage 

Lack of vocational aspirations 
of youth 

Lack of general readiness for 
grade or course 

Level of language development 

Avoidance of participation in 
class work 

Today's climate of dissent 

Low general intelligence 



L lacv: of reading ability for grade 
or course 

Lack of general readiness for grade 
or course 

Lack of respect for authority of 
tne teacher 

Lack of problem- solving ability 

E c o nor ft i o. disadvantage 

Avoidance of participation in class 
work 

Level of language development 

-Poor self esteem (poor self-concept) 

-Lack of family support for educational 
goals 
“Anxiety 

Malnutrition 



Lack of family support for 
educational goals 

Self-indulgence in face of 
difficulty and work 

defensive orient a ion (inter- 
personal conflicts ^ 

Poor self esteem (poor self- 
concept ) 

for. -compliance with course 
assignments 



Irack of vocational asnirations o ^ 
youth 

Difficulty of a< top tec. texr, and 
learning materials 

Difficulty wit.: 'omnrerension of 

abstract concepts 

^Today's ^limate of nisser.t 

^Di'Ticulty o: ' earn in tasks required 
in the course 




indulger. 

vrork 



cp ir« 'ace of difficulty 



> I . i ni I i v r ~ ie ran a 
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TABLE lit 

COMTC*'!?.-; ii. -T.r'IT," - a RASj)C:< .SAMPLE OF TEACHING STAFF OF FACTORS THJtf BELIEVE 
IIITFRFFi'v V.lTti LEARNING ’FOR WHITE AWD NEGRO STUP^TS 



hank 



White o tudc nt s 



11 

12 

13 

i'4 

15 

16 

17 
!:■ 

19 

20 
21 

22 

2\ 

“L 



1 Lack of motivation 

2 Lack or problem- solving' ability 

3 Leve3 of language development 

k : Lack of reac mg ability for grade 

j or course 

5 Lon- compliance with course* 

] assignments 

6 Poor self esteem (poor self- 

concept ) 

7 Difficulty of learning tasxs 

required in the course 

8 Lack of respect for authority of 

the teacher 

9 Lack of family support for 

educational goals 

10 j r-uack of a. llity to listen or 
pay attention 
^Health pro er.ic 

ivoidftr.ee of participation in 
class work 
Anxiety 

Difficulty of adopter tout and 
learning.* r materia! ; 

Difficulty with comprehension of 
abstract concepts 
Today's clim&te of c. is sent 

Poor at.tencarce 

Pervasive orientatio* f *: tor- 
pcrso’-al on^licts ;■ 

Lack o ueiin" of effective 
‘'oncroi o*‘ or.vironmen : 

Poor omi c die ad van t ?v c 

f t It* "a 1 - is an r ar . f a ' : 

,ov ;e r. e r a *. i : 1 1 e 1 i •:* e ; ; c e 
xvower social class or status 



| ver £ 

i [y A - 

! I 



ee* i ■ r- } . *n erioriy in face 
c. ;eacrer expectations 

,ir ~ork. 



Negro Students 



Lack of respect for authority of 
the teacher 

Difficulty of adopted text and 
learning materials 
Lack of reading ability for grade 
or course 

pLevel of language development 
1-La c & of m o t tv at r c r 

•: o rr.p r oh e n s i on o f 

tasks required 



[-Difficulty with conprcfr 
! abstract concept, 
^Difficulty of learning 



in the course 

Poor self esteem (poor self-concept ) 
Lack of problem-solving ability 
'Low general intelligence 
-Cultural ui sac vantage 
Lover social cl as: or status 
Health problem t 

Lack o ucr.ec a-, r cat mess or grace 
or cour t. 

[ Lack of ability . t listen or pay 
attention 
Anxiety 

Nor.- comp I lance *ith -nurse assignments 
Poor at tone. nr. 

Defensive orientation (interpersonal 
conflicts) 

Avoidance of participation in class 
vorx 

r Lack of feel in of elective control 
o^ e..vii onmer.t 
Today's cliinate oi' dissent 

-Lack n ■* family support for educational 
goals 

j-Self-indulrerce ir. 'ace of difficulty 
and work 

Keelings of t* error; v in face of 
teach er j?:cp»v . c a ; i on & 
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